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8 fliould-indead Ss nk nigh, 
in themſelves, could juſtify a pretenſion to the attention 
of the public, on the part of a perſon who cannot but 
be very imperfect, with regard to ſtile and diction, in 
the language of a country which bas given dim the 
title of an adbptad citizen. New and important trutha, 
or a new. and happy arrangement: of thoſe which me 
eſtabliſhed by the reaſunings of phĩloſophers and con- 
irmed by the experience of the preſent as well as for- 
mer ages, might perhaps compenſate for a defect of 
elegance of ſtile, ſo juſtly eſteemed by the public, an 
ſio eagerly ſought on the part of authors, who, treating 
on ſubjects intereſting to all ſtates and conditions of men, 
ſet up for public teachers. The author of this treatiſe 
dares not arrogate to -himfelf merit on either of theſe 
points. He contents Himſelf with furniſhing the Stu- 
dents of Columbia College, kis former and preſent 
diſciples, with the general traits of a ſyſtem which he 
has taught for a number of years in chat ſeminary of 
learning, under the auſpices and patronage of the 
. Truſtees thereof. "He wiſhes to ſubmit to the 
Wet Regents 


S r 
care is intruſted the greateſt object of public concern 
on the part of rulers of ſtates and nations, the educa- 
tion of youth, the cultivation and advancement of the 
arts and ſciences, both fo beneficial and ornamental to 
civil ſociety,—the method and fubje&t-matter of his 
labours as Teacher, and afterwards Profeſſor of M | 


e e ern this Nate, | 


Very dai of bin L 
e ie that dyes perfection ſo defirable 
in perſons whoſe province it is to inftil into the minds 
of our youth thoſe principles of tvrality and reQtude 
Which give them a true and happy direction in the 
* all-public and private virtues, and by the 
incleſatſgable enereiſe of which they may become emi- 
nently uſeful to themſelves, good members of ſociety, 
and, ornaments to their country,,—he is confident his 
-zeal-tq do all in his power for the attainment of theſe | 
important ends has not bern in vain; and as he is per- 
| fuaded this will be kindly taken into conſideration, fo 
he'traſts it will entitle him to that liberal and generous 
which laudable and arduous attempts have 
never. yet failed-to'mett with from the free citizens of 
 -theſe;happy ſtates. The higheſt of his ambition is, 
that an-imputation of partiality may be removed from 
thoſe generous pattons, who have honoured a German 
Ms aa appointment to the Profeſſorſhip of 
94 | | Maral 
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Wand rt ie has. conſulted, but dot in a 
ile manner followed authors of fame and great au · 
rity he has even taken the liberty to differ from 
tbem in many points of no ſmall importance he has 
endeayoured_co-eſtabliſh, the rights in perſous on their 
proper foundation, the eternal principles of natural 
juſtice,and.cquity-—he has laboured to enter the ſane- 
tuary of ſocial rights of every deſcription, holding up 
the high deſtination and dignity of man, following him 
through a variety of natural and adventitious ſtates.— 
aſſerts man's unalienable rights, under all manner of 
ces, in the various ſituations of private and 
public life he has endeavoured to prove the/great 2d. 
vantages of civil government, together with its neceſ. 
22 for. the general happineſs of mankind, pointing 

the grand natural rights and important public duties 
7 on earth he has explained and ſupported, by 
arguments founded in nature, the no leſs important 
rights of the ruled, and the abſolute neceſſity of a faith⸗ 
ful performance of all the public obligations which they 
owe to their country and their 7 ſL in order to 


by 3 citizens ad a happy People. 


His aim 5 US; even — 00 ee a as 2 "©, before 
op public, general, uniform and ſtable principles for 
guiding,,in ſome meaſure, their ſentiments with reſpect 
to univerſal benevolence, the neceſſity of a faithful at. 
tention to duty, and the high excellency of religion and 
. Inſulated with regard to party or connections, 
0 4 2 his 
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_ candour as a right, as an indiſpenſible duty in an author 
who has undertalcen to teach the facred- principles of 


reaſons religion, becauſe religion is the greateſt perfettion 
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8 "007 AO IE REAEY his ſubje&; 5 


and the beſt poſſible manner to do it juſtice. Under 
theſe circumſtances, he thought the liberty to take 
up the tone of a cenſor no crime, but looked upon 


morality, - Following reaſon as his guide; he could not 


| but ſee its amicable and inſeparable-conneQion with 
the ſacred cauſe of religion. He thinks himſelf juſti- 


fiable in laying down as an incontrovertible truth, that 


of reaſon, and giues it abe bappieft direction. If chis be 
ſo, which is evident from the nature of man and from 
kia natural relation to. the Deity and to the univerſal 
. fociety-of mankind; how ſhall we anſwer for the eager- 
neſs; with which. certain publications are cried up, and 
the great avidity with which they are bought publica- 
tions which ſurely are nat the ſalutary effects of the age, 
but, on the contrary, the bitter and execrable fruits of 
the rage of reaſon, fince their aim ſeems to * * 


3 to ſap nen +. 


gs 
The impartial publie will — RF theſe great 
objects are in ſome meaſure happily purſfued-—whether 


the well. meant labours of the author merit their atten- 
tion and patronage whether freedom of thought and 
impartiality of judgment have been the conſtant guide 
of his reſearches after truth whether the cauſe of hu- 
— „ been his objet—and, 

whether 
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Wee i. that productions. als: bun credit from 


mention the names of ſome very reſpectable perſons 
who will doubtleſs ſee this work, the author cannot 
poſlibly. omit that ef the late patriotic BARON DR 
SFEUBEN, his great patron and friend. However, 
fromthe author's. own conſciouſneſs of his infufficiency = 
with reſpect to diction, the thought was laid aſide; and; 
| had it not᷑ been for the friendly importunities and pref. 
ſing. arguments of one of my worthy colleagues, the 
Profeſlors of Columbia College had I not had fuffi- 
my worthy-pupil+ in the theological and philoſophical 
ſciences, whoſe heart and talents bid fair foon to give 
him a place among thoſe who will tranſmit the truths 
of ſound morality to poſterity not impaired, but im- 
proved, the publication of this treatiſe would probably 
have been left in the world of poſſibilities. 
neee 
pe. nen E Profeſſor of, Chemiſtry in 
Columbia College. 
+ The Reverend Partry NOS Miniſter of 1155 8 


pel, alumnus 0 and a native of 1 
New- Tork. 


: ons would the author be, if he ſhould find that 
| his production moets the indulgence of the public, and 
i not thought unworthy the approbation of the good 
and upright amonglt his fellow citizens; but till hap- 
Pier, if he. finds his wiſhes accompliſhed—if' he can 
_ confide, that it contributes to the advencement of the 
ctuſe of virtue and religion that it becomes a mean 
to iuſlame the American youth with a true love for 
their country, wich a ſpirit of patriotiſm worthy their 
_ preat rights and privileges, as the free · born ſons of the 
free and independent ſtates of North-America. May 
they cknow;| eſteem; and always make a virtuous uſe of 
thoſe rights May they be ſoremoſt amongſt thoſe who 
ſtrictiy adhere to all their private and public obliga 
tions May they become good men, good citizens 3 
tlie ſupporters of the government of laws, the defen- 


ders af their country; reſpecters of religion, and true 
lovers of God, their benign „ e W I 
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1 * 4 n ohſerved. pot as the author has been 
prevented by indiſpoſition from attending to them, it is expected 
reader will excuſe their not being particularly noticed. 


The term /ecial obligee is made uſe of ip a ſenſe different front | 
the fignification it commoniy bears in law. Let it be remem- 
bered, that thereby is underſtood that party of the ſocial con- 


, 2 whom the wth obligation is binding. 
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lations and rum e e rot being always in- 
3 . .cobſtitita his We Helen, Wah 
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> Sore of theſb-determinations are in man, others re- 
fi F ͤ ĩ²ü objects ;- the fortrier con- 
Y ah, the latter a btn Fut of man. 


SA mud may be vietuous, tko 2 
Lan 8 f his-country, bay - 
N 5 | * 
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may be . indar the os] verty—innocence 
map bear the laſh of perſecution. Vice ang ſervility may 


for a de in t K. Man, 7 to his in- 
OR Fe Ps. 


1 ternal ſtate, may be * in re 
may appear to be wiſera and wretched. 


If man be conſidered under determinations which 


N he 


teſult from the natural conſtitution of his 8 ee | 


natural frame of his mango is fad e N 

in his ae, e e Pfr flour 

13 e End vigorous, briſk and gay. op 
1 


| 2 ee e reſpe as whtaMts\, for we 


e conſtitution bY the Body's the 
| of che 1 admit of great improvements, 
or, by miſniandgetnent « and by various acctents,'m af 


be rendered wolſe. 418 101-238 $1-d 4 
0 $4.6 enki; 4356 and do all that 5 et 
n {the well-being uf ſoul and body, tobe thei moſt 


incipal concern of every man who feels a 1 abe 

— To W our fellow men in * NC RX, 1 
tovincg Bottt Af 5 e AH 

this difference, that the latter refers all t in i 


and aboutiman to his free agency- 2 LL 1 2 180 N 
Man, repreſented 46 4 . agent is confidered in 


5 wit 1 


I mera, fe * 1e . TH. 413 F DITR- a: 57361 | 
le Sora Rate" of" "I is either natural, ndl Hons 5 
Kant, or accidental and mutable. N 


Se Alan, as a rational creature, is eſpe . ce. 

duct to him that made him, where and Wherfdvet it is i 

s power to exerciſe: free agency, and in that reſpeR he 
HH 3 75 controul. o ane Aer i 6 in tt 
_.. exerciſe ee agency, he may follow : es 

WO "reaſon, acquire Hits of viſtas, de ſenfible of ni 5 

org on the contrary; may conduct 3 
bn 15 e become more or leſs careleſs and buried 
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the different actions of Which —— nature is Ws 
the nature af moral Ffan,mad-thais eee wit 
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0 1 ah, it. we ve gre the cl of de, or or 'of the 


Actions, e ee diſtinguiſhed 1000 com 
or Um be 


(4 38 10390 Ae 13: 2017 28 
50 


2 ny do aur duty or neglect it, 


Whether we 46 by commiſfon 6 or by 8 
effec will be produced in à ro- fold way; either that 
we determins durſelves, or that we are determined. 


When we. de ine ourſelyes, an action i is fad to 
be "aA of pg, 1 


we are determined, it is I pan 


neous «Hons. are either compulſary or 


| 9 i aon r in TUNES of AL een 
In compulſory ations e — 
forces natural actions reſult from: the confitytion of 
body and foul. 


. thiet, Neep, repreſentations cauſed. by, ob 


Natural actions, in themſelyes neceſſary, may be 
ntaneous in reſpect of time, place, and manner to 
do. them. p 
Sen. We may « eat and wink at an improper tins and place, 
to exceſs, in a decent or indecent manner. 
We 46 freely, when we a& ſpontaneouſly upon pre- 
vious conſideration. 


* conſider, when, by an act of our underſtanding. 


N f 


| | ROK 8 | 
i nquire wheder an ation 1 be done or 
14 | 8 1.5 „ 9 TEXT, MSG $11 
220 Ul oakadeage; and often with 
A admirable ſagacity ; but, being ann 
1123 * ie be IN er 
ion is fad be mona, wh | 
1 on. "i 

" _ by Oe" Ti. I76; N nee 

0 e b 


Palong +0. 4440” 3 ve | 
328 ja e Xa e 
= — dpeeption, n faread; won e eller 


aread 
1 = moos | by, compylieny i. mores, Que" pity, and meets 


In 3 genice of out qRions, things Which were 
are broughit into exiſtence. 


* it Wk defire to enquire into the 8 
ul we muſt attenck to the ideas of 
ſibility, of neceſſity and con „in order to 
— 2 all cher is 


In 9 that is fad to be poſible, W 
no contradiction. 
- A involves no contradiation in iſa, in ee 
* „elbe dale ſyſtem of the heavens ma 7 de removed « or 
changed; the poor oppreſſed and i 
What involves no contradiction under certain cir- 
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2 this nature are all virtuous actions. The fear of 
God, the love of our neighbour, modeſty, juſtice, ſo- 
briety, are not optional in this ſenſe, that we may omit 
"hem, or do the contrary, confiftently with the 4 
By human nature and our dependence upon God. 
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their exiſtence. Every thing indicates that ſenſe ahd 
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In theexercifs' of volition.or nolition, we may 4 
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UL hug onr underfizading, and; ooh ſoloy our ſenſitive and 


vain inclinations 1 TW 


{gx 3.— e Ae which tave been won dd 
.. tives may become ſo ſabitual, that we repeat th — 


| = 15 Ven thinking of the Fs — of Leng to 
x "x7 Y . An 4 Qi) 
We may re preſent good 2 as. mbre 65 


e 0 


. motiye: ve. is 
_ ferently affected and admit of various degrees 


flefirable ; and Rua 5 or hurtful 80 8 One 

therefore L Mbre toeighty, and fort#hle than 

and acts of the will in eonſequerice arg” dif- 

925 of re- 
S e r phie 47 1 amt! 

% Med. -The more motives conſpire, the" ara; even 'reſo- 

lution will be. 1 2; 

8 1 wu if motives lead, to! he which! is Nx ee 
15 ve inclinations, our ions 0 

f 2 caſy, and deligbtful. 1 e my 4 

Solo y—Bor-gnodand col ſuggeſted- by our ſenſe and ima- 


gination do not pic meet the approbation of our — 
erſtanding; conſequence is, that the will. com 
1550 40 ith our ſenſitive ee and Pes © 
Faint, or ate eutirely ſubv erte. 
Sch. 4.—In ſuch caſes, motives ought; toi previ bver fater 
| 2 deceitful a e 5, yur y our will ought to main 
abe fitperiority; a facnifice” of ſhort- ived 


. ſenſual pleaſures for a + es nay, 12 felicity: © N 
VA Seng and perſeverin reſolurlons of the will -are 
act of virtue or vice.” They bear che names of paſ- 
ions in a perfect inilogy to'thoſe produced by ſtrong 
and lively ſenfitive repreſentations, — really 
different from them; a material diſtinction; therefore, 
- i aur mind is neceſſary, if we will not gonfound vir- 
tues with good diſpoſitions, and place 13 — 
9972 5 Fran eyil inclinations and 
" FRET 1 eee ee 

. AP lein, Uns Lord, in n bi 

gn >. yirtues, $7] a ng 


another; 
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gere not more pernicious vices than E 
2 aaron of God, blaſpheming bh name, Ne ' 


By: ſenſes, paſſions,..habits,, cuſtoms and. examples, 
many; axe tempted to judge that to be good which is 
bad, and tlliat bad 1 1 5 really is. good. Cood and 

evil is therefore to * ebe into mal and . 
Parent. 0 12.263 & ltr ch | 
e eee. os 6d g e (4 J668 ond 
apparent evil is a real good unde the falſe r 
f an evil... 1 2, bana ie ut. 

« ret Judgnient of: an Sal toy going'to ſchool b aa 


ut play a de deſirabl e 8 
42 7 5 requires "the | greateſt care aud "diligence t ts guard 
t fatfe a ces. £5 


YA! gy Fun THe o arrhartet 7 
" ot There ase frequent: occurrences in hes. when ſeve- 
ral goods offer themſelves, wich cannot be attained 
at the ſame time; but where in chuling the one, we 
müſt deprive ourſelves of the ather. In the ſame man- 
ner evils may threaten us, which are of that nature, 
* that in.endeayouring to avoid · the one, we muſt meet 
2% the gther.” * | „ nel 161 enim 2 


ca 55 Cried ab 186 44þY 66 2 183 For 1 4.4/4 


All we can do in ſuch/eaſes'is to . 
mate of the degrees of good and of evil, in « order to 


Fw eule the greater from t the leſs. 


oo lends to the idea of relative uo 424 evil, 
re a lefs good cho preference to à greater, aſ- 
ſumes the quality of . and 4 . GT prefered 
to a greater has the effect of a, good 

e HE pan, ws 


5 From the hatirs of Sur Tür it may be⸗ proved, and 
4 N De 9 that 


our 


eee 


10 Int? 16d 


2 4 | 
— — Ings to 
and preſent 


| on, [ck re 2 to appear the lea 1 of tins 42 1 
| 3 Wk tn ad deer ne rothves, 


=However hät War be; ho with depen 
bein 8 ˖ 

ſenſitive inclinations that laſt as long and dread 

excite the mind, cauſe in voluntary deceitful changes, 

!'\, 5:andiexvethe hardened ſtubborn heart untouched; / | © 

, bk14.-=Thoſe who are the cite of education, of 3 
&c. ought to conkider, that tove begets love, that tender- 

E 3 attachment. Government is "Iſs ad pls 


25 e 77 2 oof. Fnfitive. In 


. 6. If men act 5 55 
Plain Kr oy 8 * in 7 coin.” 


: | 06 Jig "what 125 3 TM 
| 5 0 ontancous, conſequ 2 405 of choice." 
iy to dm ourkes'10 action upon. 

Previous 


thus done of omitted, 'are-free. 


1 
, 
: 
1 
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; conſideration, is called eee ee 


* 
4 


In a free action there muſt. be e . 
eontingeney or room for choice in reſpect of 
e action, and a poſſibility of our diſtinctiy knowing 


its natur andi effect before. the gommilhon teen 


hereof, 1 (2962519989 n 1101057 


De et EY 


ring pri 
necefitys. nat to be determine 


N re free from 

n er, is to act fr ee eee 
men un, wa are Freg ram: conction. 
- Mojal a8jons are not always free in themſelves, but 


muſt ultimately depend upon or originate in free action. 
Sc. A dronkard, in a fit of intoxication,” i yot able to ex- 


A * orciſe: his u the 1 
conduct, are not free, —— 3 effects Fo 
mw dered brain; but A aro rer m a was ue cute 
29055 eee 0 
5 whether conſidered th Mites or 
687 2 | e have their conſequences; theſe 
referred to the moral fate of man will either conſiſt or 
not cbnſiſt with the of his eſſenee; and conſe- 
quently-render then eq the B 3 n Pe 
If we attend to. the cop + 729 of moral actions, 
we 6onfider fer them as mater good or d. 
"Conſequences flowing from aQions canfidercd in 
themſelves cannot change; that is, an action, as loch, 
produces always the fame effect; in this caſe, agHions 
materially good or evil are neceſſarily ſuch. TT: 8 I 
Conſequences, that flow from ations conſidered un- 
der cixcumſtances, render them contingenthy good or bad; 
that js, their effects differ as * bes cl. 


cumſtances are different. as ot Fact 4&1 ' 
: Scl. 


— * = 
GE . A e Is ̃ w ¼ ts th a 
e ” P Py — 
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W an innocent, or of u wicked dangerous 


perſons muſt be conſideted im a very different light. - 
actions and their conſequences being ar. 
a by nature, mays 60that Point of view, : 
ſaicl to be whtwrally good or ud. oer bs Hole 85 
Actions naturally Bod or bad may be'krjown'by | 
reaſon and experience. 20972112 | 


cel re yattral Eonfequences ate obj Scribe 
+ their dt om mah upon the nature e e cir- 


© "” chrhftances; codes Under the cogniry nce of reuſon. He 
he knows the deleterious nature: of poiſon; wm eertainly 


4 cop ickedneſß of 77 
m__ ing it for the Ry Nabel e ite or pe 1 
Material good. or evil. is inſeparable, fam ur ac- 
effects are n conneRted with 

their cauſes. , * | * * 1 72 age 
Hitherto we bo contioed Surtives to the confide- 
ration of what is called the matter of actions; but it is 
time we ſhould now conſider what it is that gives ta 


| moral action its peculiar form, and diſtinguiſhes it from 


all other actions. Here the enquiry is RN 


whether an action has eat 
whether that e effect was intenc 72 — 


Actions done With a good intention *hid 10 | 
formally good; thoſe [FER from Teal 1 
tention, are formally bad. r = 
Actions may be formally good, though ef be ma- 
terially bad; and vice vers. ar PO 


S$ch,—For inſtance: a well i Ry thou C unluc ampu- 
© * tation,” ending in the lo loſs of fe. — wk 


The conſequences of moral ions by whilh they 
are formally good or _ e their Role or 


immorality.” 1717 NMR. 120 
Sch. 


e 26 


2 of morality 
or immorality be in a certain action, we have" to attend 
do the'conſequences of the action, and ſee; whether they 

218 ee terided: | — ir, hoy — of he 

Gt? t we'-pronounce- ations at by” conſe- 
. moral) thoſe attended by had conſequences we 


call immoral. 


Fel. 2 Thus we ſee, that the term moral, when applied to 
human conduct, ji is taken both in a general and in a re- 
ſtricted ſignification: according tothe 8 all intend- 
ed actions are moral; in the reſtricted ſenſe, tho/e only 

Which are dana ar omitted with a gud intention. 


Hence we aer pee that all moral actions are gs 
motal or immoral ;' for they n PY aL 
are attended-by conſequences 
" Muwwality and iminorality, 20, Jong from the nature of 
actions, ' andthe nature of een ble in reference 
to the nature of the intention by which they are done or 
omitted, are zutrinſic; the conſequenee is; chat they are 
inſeparable from moral actions, and, as they are naturally 
connected, may be known by reaſon. and experietice. 
To ſtab an innocent man, with @ malicious intention to 
9 bis life, cannot but bean agtion in the; higheſt 


Re 


260800 or bad conſequences, flowin ng rag mofal ac- 
tions; may. depend 4100 upon the will of another, we 
by therefore conceive morality or Tnimorility, which 

extrinſic, not natural, but peur. 

-Sch.-1;=Extrinſfic morality or immotali d 
cuſtoms, or upon — erte 4 depend hon 
Sch. 2.-+Morality and immorality that are mereſy extrmfic, may 


de ſeparated from actions; for cuſtoms may change, in- 
junctions and prohibitions ceaſe, ' Ac. For inſtance, we 


do work in a week which is improper for- 
e purge; 


6 3.—As afl morality or imm orality ban a neceſſary AY 
_ nedtion with the will 1 of „ it fol- 


lows, 


An 


77 


0. 1 4int a0 aion chats on hosen en be 119+ 


oy ral or im 

Sl. AA op TN wr a ſtorm; or a per · 
ih 3; SEES: 
-x (1 4 a8tions/ eq aſterous, and eq innocent, 
e — ae 


drinn n 


G1 iy. pi ch 2.4 Aa — e . rr 


14 6. 1 * 


A | R . . 
. yu * Hark . af, 2 2 IT . 


—_ contingent, 3 unlimited —— 
in reſpe(d uf 2. actions as well as mode, manner, 
and time for their performance: yet we find, that our 
mind does not remain in fuſpence, but reſolves upon 
one individual action, mode, ae _ 
vi preference to all others. 

This particular reſolution . den to ws 
conſequence. of, and in conformity to motives; —5 5 

is the nature of motives to oontroul our 
| the mind a particular im) i 0 
and thus cauſing a moral neceſſity tor doing or ming 
ſuch, particular actions father than 225 


Whenever we are thus 0 by motives, we are 
kid d to be under a_moral obligation; ſo that moral 
lation may be ſaid to con * A, Conmettion of 
mottues with. our ations. . nd 
7 who contend that mordLoblignion is is only con- 


ſtituted y the will of the ſuperior, rejecting all other defini- 
tions thereof as vague and chimerical,. ſeem to have ab- 
ſtracted their ideas from the effect of laws and govern- 
ments in civil life, where all obligations ultimately de- 
rive their force from the will of a ſuperior. - Under the 
Vun, chat all who claim the * of a le 


7 
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_— ſtly — jen 2 — n 
ways ju ed, their definition mig adopt; 
5 wo abet. But who can Feel: fo t a de ree of 
= as to venture à truth öf the greateſt im- 

W lng 


a ſu on, the fallapy of which may 
— 1 om the frequent records of hiſtory, ſtom the 
| nes of the human mind, and the imperfection of 
© all human affairs. Here we have not to take things ac- 
_ cording * the notions and practices of men; we hade not 
to coop i right and wrong from human laws 
itutiohs; on the contrary,” we ought to look for 
X — and unchangeable principles of juſtice and 
20 — which flow from nature, an nh corn ay 

be the infallible guide and Se il la 

Aud all that can be right ht and excellent in gazernm 

Ho many mionſters has the E produced wha! 2 
ufurped a thority? How often do folly and caprice 
aſſume its ſacred name and appearance Sup ſe. both 
- ſuperior.and authority lawful, can the wiſdom of men 
5 always warrant 2 wil, juſt and proper exerciſe of that 
authority? What therefore is moral o/;gaton, that has 
no other foundation than the will of an human ſu ; 
but an expedient in moſt. caſes: vole and at beſt as 


= 2 eee eee terices 


ue dealt „ which we baye alk down, is not fiable ta 


„ob exce ons, as it ſul cleys Aren 4k All that 
5 5 Unlawful in 5 © ee Aer an 1 1 in 
Na = ee And, „on the Tony, enjoins, u mes a foun- 
©» dation that *cahnot be fhaken, tional and an ſincere 


reſpect, deference 9d Shoe e to all all la ful 

. - 4M that "they ga 5 *R ul Wär on 
ay Fo . 

| 2 N . 


78 lawful ſuperior 8 ALY G his pthori 
fro uſt cauſe, and on | Wo other, is under the 
e obligation to exerciſe i it EM cotiformity to Juſtice, 
But both.cauſs and direction of A d aner, mull have 
5 * dor "thelr Ohiect the — Oh of 0 are 1 under that 
* authorfty. iblie felicity is een the motive why 
b = e lawfully: enerciſed, and h the 
274g N. A8 e us Urs 1b his, n ought 


and 8 ere then, we fd a con- 


N ed nity 7 —— of conſequence obligation. 
Aut 1 5 All 


. 


ing I 


| 1 * 


3 e 
ws fo, ond e 


un  bligation;, if per MAD 
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' Albthne tan be Aid in reſpett of moral obligation, 
res upon big aan of the cauſes of that 
— ops motives. connected, and upon 

Kong and things to-which it 


N 
n 5 an ef tat man aye bs pfiginat- 


7115 70 i n 03 wilt 


4 42 N Mis jelpect| is. cif hthra or ive, 

15 , of motives reſults ei- 
9 Aenne actions and of eircumſtances, 
or from the will ie #rigther, or from! both. | 
; e we qu to commit murder i $36 
we |. amnion jos d hath by mature and by he 


civil 


; 
: , 


ob- 
or of 


TY 


:2-Poſitive |  oblgniens are” Soi er Hanan, ks mo- 


tives "are eo either by the yl of God or of 


* T0 do SE Lin 627 ths! 3-4 nen 154 IN 1248 


All natural obligations are Mme; 8 all 


that flows de is Ty ok will ef God." 
5 WM rs 


'to 177705 


— 
oy . 
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If connection of > motives — are liberated 


59134; "1 ſie; . Ir oY 
be 4 0 ac as, eircumci- 
zons Teſtament. 


obuga r bar rien Den 
12 From 
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From poſiti ve obligations, whether. diving or hu- 
man, we may be liberated; for the 'connetion. of 
motives may ceaſe. But this cannot be with reſpect 


to natural ditions, they ire een, nd ling 


as nature itf 
Scl. — Qualified obligations * admi of lperaton | 
2s far as they are poſitive... 


Aion may reft upon motives, Py in this 
en 4 in ane i femple | and compound. 

A. fimple action reſts upon one motive; 2 n 
upon manys | 

A compound Bon my be conkidered. as an aggre- 
gate of as. many {imple as there are motives... 

Obligations therefore N ee „ which is to 

ber o 


be eſtimated by the nature and motives. 
eg —In reſpect of the nature of of motives, it mult be obſer 
3 ate uf than t 
n 4 * — 


When obligations Wis 4 5 t 0 we ſt make 
rr favour-of the greateſt. 

Such is the imbeclliey of the Bumi Aka wr 
perſons may ronteive a connection of motives where 
it is not, * wes” ir Wer were better informed, 
they would do the contrary, In this caſe motives are 
miſtaken anti wrong, eee e er- 
runrous. 59) eu Att 0 1a er 

| Seb 1. Many of che eee ee e 
en their riſe and progneſz fra erroneous obligations. 


a LD 2 7 of Luck R obligations may: be ſeen 


uring under the miſtake 
fincerely thinks hs 18 12 and all wrong 3 
0 


30 | ** 


of weontrary-ſentiment.” Oppoſition commonly w. 
„ 1/1 Enthuſiaſtic pride and obſtinae ß. 
e Perſons of that claſs are rather objects of pity thas 
"4; ; ridicule: or perſecution. | 
v1 Sek. 4.—If a remedy i is to be ap plied, let it by conyiation 
IAC © Conftraint i is only allowable { in Jews where the effect has, 
in 4 direct manner, a fatal tendency to diſturb the feli- 
5 75 * 121 3 and even, in ſuch caſes, coercive —_ 
mon uſed with all ble humanit an 
130 . moderation, and principally levelled al Ke of 
£ - 8h, — 2: the queſtion, Whether it would not be book 
. . Ale uf 2 Wiel eaſures, 'than to leave our xe 
Creature under an error that may be fatal to him and te 


- qthers?7 we anſwer, that human authority is not compe- 
1 to judge the Bis jences of men; that ſach an au- 


_— octy Aﬀiened be err — 4 e a . 
t 

: — — 
Neo rule for action that is con contrary to natural obli- 
gation can he right; it muſt be falſe and erroneous. 
Sch.—Th t it is an. infallible 
mary ; WEE , of 81 1080 ; 94 au- 


my; where errors'an om 
not always*prevent,-qught to . rd os 2 
e ſoon, as experience brings them to light. 
* men often ſubſtitute habir, e 
. 909 paſier for motiyes, e 
important occurrences of life, they looſs 
5 of f true lien. and give Mp to error fa 


2 atici 2282 5 3102 % 1 ehrte * TOO __ 


| As motives preſuppoſe diſtind eee 
good or evil, it follows, that no pe 


under moral. obligation who cannot ale 
e reaſon, and judgment. 102 


Actions which ate free or moral, e 
and therefore come under obligation. 


* 7 


Sch. 


, 
, 
; 
| 


g ; all things neceſſary 
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Hence it follo tneither brutes, 5 — be- 
eben years of d hy 7 can be put ungepobligat! 
WF 2.—ln directing brutes, we muſt work u * their 
equences 


tive appetite and averſion, and conn 

With thei actions, whereby they obtain a r of good 

er evil in them, and are e to feel inclinations i in 
ry ee e. 

Scl. 3 Humanity requires, thatngans, for directing che ac- 

Cad —————ů—— 7 AY &: $0; 61h | 

Sch. gates and care is —_— n the manage- 


e like S en into a 
complia 1 wich COIN 8. * — by 5 

t Jever — violent ercio they 
8 be Dn rendefed brutal et oo 7 Never 


give place to anger, at oo n ſhow it in chaſtiſe- 
; .. dt for it has'a monſtro orm, and is alone ſuffici- 
ii defeat the tnd' for which this part of diſcipline is 

Sy 
| hf our neceſſaty 7 The {DON of firſt impreſſi- 
ons and the force of eKamples have great * 1M upon 


4 — the! tender mind; they may effect great changes and 


ed habits in the e of uth, , dead or the, 
> * better and for the worſe. yo 


Fe. We have gained a it deal if \ we e have & _ their 
ede 925 young mind Fed ſhould therefore Sior fivated 


: 175 dt a very early date; we daun to Work og: their ſupe- 


rior faculties by rept6of,. and advice holding forth mo- 
tives; for children gen enerally have ſufficient  ifetetion 3 in 
ud fit dls to their ſtate and con- 

dition, and by p management may be eauſed to 

9 777 exereiſe it in — 4 things ſooner than they wauld be able 
to do if left to themſelves, or confi ed to the Fontagionn 

of vulgar company and bad examples. | | 


No action which is not contingent in itſelf, and in 
the power of the agent, can admit of moral obligation, 
— nulla eft obligatio. ' © * 


Beſides ſſ pontaneity in the agent and contingency in 
reſpect of action, it is particularly neceſſary for 3 
ing actions truly obligatory, that they have a good ten- 
2 for that obligation alone is true and real, which 


enjoins 


' 


— PP — T 
* p 1 * 


5 n — | | | 
ei. 2. 0b con to our private good; are ſtill 
ene in cer or pe | felicity; in 
12 11 - This ca exle there would-bs an obligation, 70e r. do what i 
the greateſt. -: | 4 
rc nor 2 8 
and In | 


Ds evil, but to chuſe from two-goods the 
| Faye heitfier 


b 8 e 29 2 


1 in 


„ — their 15 they form 
2 5 1 bl 155 75 5 
3 5 755 _ Wk bo n and private 
1: Bop. A qu ion wit Ne er Citizens, in ſuch caſes, 

* h imm tely thro aide, with ithbold their obe- 

 dience, — take the Ts; 500 chuſing for thernſelves, 

#5 hi . ay 55 ap- 
- e nn hg ly. difficult; much, how - 
2 of that cup: of we. nerd upon other 

« a 92 © nity into. every Citizen 
n e for maintenance and 


Ry OY peace and good{ order in fociety,” ſo eſſen- 
- IF C 157-4 the promotion of oe good. 8 obligations, 


which particular acta cannot i@ate.in all caſes 


A obs grievous nature, moderation, forbeargncę and 


ſtience, joined to à magnanimans folicityde, cond ed 
414 with nee, to try al poſſſble means For 1 ra- 
de: bent to break in upon the tranquillity of our fellow 
e "OR What is a tem i Bri 
compared to the horrid confequencesof anarchy and 'con- 
i 2 -Is not z'lefs coll, 8 with — to 
7 de gonſidered as a ublic oo mmetions are 
125 ._ 4, erally. attended a wh vils and calamities, which. 14 
3 © volve preſent and fittre 7 generations in the moſt ruinous 
7 hag _* conſequences; they are therefore to be placed — 
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Qs. thoſe expedients which cannot be juſtified but by ex- 
bs treme neceſſity, where grievances are wickedly, in- 
| tentionally multi lied and 21 continued, w 2 
all awful means in the 1 2 51 of men "have 3 

s * Urn — fruitleſs... 43 Ft . : 


— „Bis e genesen is . 
which is good and to prohibit: evil, it follows, that a 
faithful performance of our obligations renders our 
ſtate perfect, X 
ſatis faction. 

r ebligution in teste the friewly a of 


_” Exerciſe of liberty, contrary to obligation, 3 is Aten 
Hiowſneſs: | 


Moral obliga tion is for 8 its and Py" to 
all the means neceſſary for their attainment: for ends 
and means are things naturally connected; che one is 
therefore inſeparable from the other. 


Sell. 1.—The conſideration of the extent of moral tion 
in this reſpeR, is of infinite importance to all human af- 
irs, particulatly in the weighty concerns of government, 
where inconceivable miſchiefs may ariſe from not care- 
y obſervin oe, a due diſtinction between ends 1 
neceſſary ſuch as recommend themſelves by 
| bil 2 ar reſt upon temporary. expediency. 
Scl. 2.—The intolerable hardſhips under which nations ftrug- 
gle are weigh weighty and incontrovertible arguments why 
e ſplendor of their governments ſhould not dazzle our 
ay eyes, or tempt us eagerly to adopt their maxims. 
ch. 3,—Citizens,, murmurin againſt contributions which 
have a neceflary and 2 influence upo n poodle goods 
betray a want of diſcretion and of publi Hand alle hey 


3 wiſh, in ons to ſeparate protection 


* 
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* 


that Fopport without which R 
2 5 — and fie eder Becomes vid ant eee, 
Obligations and Tights... Are of a fac n | 
and _— "dep ent upon one another, as wo 
LON, be fot A ines ar exerciſed ede it 

0 85 W | *. "uy eh B41 y Fs: 


aul the hi public 1 e 
ee atk Kati of'o Ep. Huy ſervice, 
yr 0 & hs! ho 5 is * 


— f 8 ys 10.defend the ſtate and to fapport its govem - 
Em extend the exerciſe ho 
. e den 8 to the RN the 
ine} «Ag an * in the negative; for things phy 

„and thb of x moral nethre 
2 not to ke ſeparated. To pretend thatrights might 

be claimed ith t, and Some es ond or. cont 25 

t obügations, Wo (00 be alferting can * | 
without a eauſe. | 


K TA riatinal and indifſoluble. eee f ri right 
2 n 9 ations deſeryes 15 icular 7 Jan 


re 
et — — — hyde x — 05 
© © tiohs? theſe always, V 77 under a k ind of reſtraint, while 


reſtraint u ay | 


= it is the of —— e no 
0 ee e kit n 


2 3 — Rhee 5 er, 9 1985 why we generally 
N ae an 7 5 Tale 1 and why, 
Fa " | the W er hand, -we are oy our rights. 
' Hence Ceat is i then, Actuated by 15 . often 
n aim Fo tho wh Ire none really” 875 and are prone to 
extend thoſe \ ich th hey Poel Vent their Juſt and 
eie 

f = 5 „ eee K is 1 that the beſt bed een 
conducted wich all poſuble moderation, prudence and 

_ Jultice, cannot be entirely free from jealouſy and diffe- 


2 * Tence In Nentimettt between rulers and the ruled. 


+» From this-nataral connection of obligation and right 
e follows, that even politive obligations can- 


Hott not 


Hy 
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ado at. 4 hah ' | 
not be arbitrary, but a e ene Paſir na- 
R and of circ of 
obligations upon che il 0 4 157 Ye Bt 5 
will ought to be directed by mati ves, and Nabe 
exerciſed, cannot ang a der mat be in 
with natural obligation. 

Sen. - Government can in no taltatice'be jnflifable 0 — 
1 citizens to act contrary to public good j nor can 

act of eee eh ant 

| 8. law fel. | * 155 

There is 4 diftinRion between human obligations | 
500 wh correlative Pets ſame are of ſuch à nature 


their performance. is liable to.compulfian,, whilſt 
—— — 2 the to our diſeretion and 


In the former caſe, obligations ar = nights 
fe poet in the latter, i imperfet?, 


. 8eb.1,—Aladzof deere ht, 
and reſt ary e obligation. To attend 2 
neceſſities of the poor, to the naked, to feed the 
hungry, to direct inte 2 ht 4 thoſe who are gone 
aſtray, &c. are Ape ok s. upon all who are 
bleſſed. with the means of ez. and on the part of 
thoſe who are in want, there is a ſacred tight to apply for 

| comfort and relief. But from want and miſery no right 
can refalt chat may Fw. ny force and” compulfſon: the 
19421 right of the poor an iſtreſſed in this caſe is imper- 
and fo is the obligation an the part of che rich and 
wealthy ; ; it reſts with them to judge whether aſſiſtance is 

* their power neceffary or proper. 


Sch, 2.— But all acts of ſtritt juſtice are of perfect ri ht, and 
reſult from perfect obligation. To oppoſe juſt, udable 
and ſalutary purſuits, by hindering our neighbour in the 
uſe of juſt means in his en power, is an act contrary to 
his right and our obligation. If he deſiſt Ypon our in- 
terference, he cannot ſatisfy an important obligation; on 


oo, 


a3 8, Wer, 


the contrary, he countenances a bad action, teeming with 
conſequences fatal to himſelf and to mankind in general. 
In vain are his rights, and to no purpoſe are means in his 


power, 
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* — he cannot compel us to. 200 ow 
bligation and to abſtain from u 15 

is 1 85 oblig tion to make a proper uk 

of roo Wh with which 24 is bleſſed for 


ee him in this caſe the ri er 
wy on not 10 interrupt eee 


„eee which we haye 2 perfect 
right, and-whereof we can diſpoſe as we leaſe, ' 


en... to God we cannot call any thing our own; 
Suk 32 Py and. excluſive A ht can only have reference 
—_— 1 


W all that we have is of him, and 
ha. e ou the 9 of his head, . This confideration 
OY "Alon 57 I cient to proye that nochin ag can can be indifferent 
Ain all, that we do or think, and that's vſe is unjuſtifiable 
6 Che 3 all things. . in aha pb and pride look 
Fe n t 1515 — A u 
e breath; is. f not for 
95 wil and good pn 7 — that their lot fell into lovely pla- 
e eee 
mu . to God and beneyalence to men? Let thoſe whoſe 
> . urate to fe | the weig of theſe reflec- 
d nsture of their right con- 


AY 1 der, that even 
e of 1 with reſpect to God 


1. "7 Neg true, ip 47 richt 
* 155 we. 1er cle juſtly, if ratz 
| re by our Obligation ut what is more inconſiſtent 


wich, more repugnant . ſacred invariable obligation, 

than ingratitade; inhumanity, lux uith its natural 
e pride, TIN 5 e &e.? 

„ ne 


o T * 


= : 


? 
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—— Of Moral Lew: . Mas 
3 obligations obtain e and 


binding force, if declared, preſeribed, enjoined, and 
 farftibned by Alt authority; thus . they be- 


A Tome 
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come imperial rules for human conduct in all circum- 
ſtances and fituations of life, and aſſume the appella- 
tion and nature of moral laws... ow 
8th. r. Logicians call thoſe definitions real, which ſhew the 
81 4 2 origin. and nature of the object defined, Of this 
| deſcription is the definition juſt given. Upon due ex- 
amination it will be found not to diſagree in any nece 
| point from the nominal definition generally adopted, act + 
cording to which moral law is & general rule, given by a - 
© perior to an infrrior, for" regulating human cunduct, declaring 
_ © © "wollat ir right of wrong, or in what manner man ought to condutt 
mit ations and uf his potuers and faculties: on the contrary, 
it bas that particular merit above the rs that at firſt 
igt it more preciſely determines the idea of a ſrus ſupe- 
| - =» rior-uponthe principles of juſt authority, with reſpect to 
_ _ the right of giving rules for human conduct, and the juſt 
made in which it muſt be exerciſed, It alſo guards againſt 
u poſſible abuſe of power in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
dy excluding all arbitrary rules of right and wrong from 
the ſacred character of moral laws. Laſtly, it maintains 
"that out moral obligation in its nature is to be left invio- 
Alete by the TY rule of authority: this gives to 
the former force and fanftion, but can in no inſtance 
- - © Change its nature No authority can cauſe true obliga- 
tion do ceaſe to be ſuch, nor render that right which is 
|  repuynantthereto; under any circumſtances whatever. 
$ch. a2. It muſt be deemed a high recommendation fo' our de- 
:._ . Anition, that it is in uniſon with the invariable 
and ſacred laws of God, both the natural and the revealed. 
His authority, founded in his infinite power and godhead, 
ſo manifeſtly declared in the works of creation and pre- 
ation of the univerſe, gives infinite luſtre and incom- 
prehenſible majeſty to the divine laws; but is it not the 
uliar glory, excellency, and beauty of thoſe laws, that 
they likewiſe have their eternal and unchangeable foun- 
dation in the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of God, en- 
joining nothing but what is profitable and good? ne, 
the Lord of the univerſe, is clothed with abſolute autho- 
rity, and can do all that he pleaſes; the world is his, and 
All that is therein; but he is pleaſed to govern man by 
 Þoſe holy laws which his infinite underſtanding from 
Ar | eternity 


„ 
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Seh ej as ſeen fit and .neteſſary for his glory-and the 
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of men; laws Which are neceſſarily. boly, l. 
t 


71 fect 9 immutable, for infinite wiſdom _ lai 


0,9 var fs 


ation, infinite er carries them into execution, 


Nes te ang. infinite goodn $ directs their effects. The will of 


= 


193 5 F 
_ ffi Here. roles fav aur conduct and our moral ob 
Wu 


ia that we ſhould be happy. His 2 and 


"YL man by ſanctions the moſt powerful, hen n Lone 


muzeldic, ar true, our rand abligetion —. hapry 


perfectly agree; the language of the laws of God 


ae , raise, Dane ISS. 


2 Behold the 


the infallible cviderien of all 


þabraene,” 
OM legt is excellent, uſt and defirable in human laws! But 


is ſuch a perfection attainable by frail mortals, and in af- 


wm fairs of which men are to hne the management? We 


-apfer, and in its place ſhalt prove, chat it is the obliga- 
tion of each particular individual to uſe his beſt endea- 


178 e is it not the divine 


7 


command which lays this obligation upon all men.—ôe ye 
Fut oven as your father "which ir in heaven is feet? Can 
there be, therefore, an exception with to thoſe 
who are inveſted with the vight to direct dhe utions of 


wen Muſt it not be their indiſpenſble duty to make uſe 
of their authority for the happinets of ſociety; ſtates and 
nations) Is in not the nature and deũgt of the 

3 3 that dictate the neceſfity o 


co- 
— the great and glorious ver in diſpenſing 
g ee e and diſintereſted juſtice? How 
A . the high cncter of 


ROY 2 oN is told ' 


| Sch. 4— How happy for the good of ſociery would it be, if 
ttzheſe principles were always realized in human legillation! ' 


Oyppreſſions and tyranny would ceaſe; arbitrary gieaſures 


would never appear or any duration under the form 


and facred character of laws: envy, detraction and ſedi- 


tion, with a train of black vices and calamities on the 


part of the governed, if ever they ſhould make their ap- 
pearance, would find not even a pretext, much leſs coun- 
tenance. Societies, ſtates and nations would be bands of 


brothers, and enjoy happineſs indeed. 


N Bur alas! it is to this day a matter of doubt, whether ſuch 


PRI can be put in practice; the idea is generally 
ridiculed 
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_ Hdiculed and ſpurned at by thoſe who, being in authority, 
vin ate me power — — reformanvi'"in points 
114: {here mea ſures have aſſumed tie orm of laws: 
te notion has become familiar, that hutnan authority 
bus unlimited ſcopet.evetlauthors who profeſſtdly have 
trteated of che nature of moral laws, favour an exception 
tmtrom the great rules mut m dau of G αjEH uin general 
1 over human | infiitstions "and lawy; thus 7 
- countenance che notion, that human faws have a 
Ilir characber br themſelves, entirely diſtinct from the 
ek (aw of nature and's revelation, diſtin, conſequently 
| + from the nature of moral law.” For, to give but one 
aten \ | inſtance» among the many, what does it aveil, that we 
bun - clopt the great truth-which the celebrated Blackftone lays 
dann in words very exprefiive; ap red r formdations, 
ene of nature aadl of revelation, de all Jummian laws ; 
wien we ſind that almoſt in the ſame breathhe affirms as 
- Mita — that there ure = great munuber of vu points in 
| which both dhe divine lator and" the nataral leave u man 4: his 
dn diere wich the additional obſervation," that in re- 
2 of them Aman dau have their greate/? feder fac 4 
— 00s ſpeus of potts not indiffevent, for 
miſtance, murder, and ullows human laws devlaratory 
g — only, thence inſerring their ſubordination: to the 
1916 „hen nature and of revetatipn;” Laws, therefore, ac- 
cordimg to his nauνä confeliion, which act upon things in- 
_ .._» different, do not act in ſubordi nation to he. The con- 
2271 41 ſequenep chen is, that all human la us depend upon thoſe 
+ : diving laws, the natural and the revealed and that 
dome human laws, particularly thoſe which have great 
- Jorge and efficacy, do not depend thereon! If choſe un- 
. changeable divine laws. leave points indifferent, how can 
buman laws, acting upon ſuch —— de upon them ? 
No, according to this reaſoning the upon the 
l of abe legiſlature; they have — ſolid permanent 
fouadlation, but are arbitrary. Should God thus leave 
"is rational r arbitrary dif ſal? It cannot be. 
| His laws Jea ve not, one paint indifferent: actions as ne- 
farily np their co equences as cauſes, their, effects: 
* rg Fay an have .influence-upon human nature, 
| Juli 5 ſocieties, &c. they are conſequently. ſar from 
being indifferent in the ſight of God's natural law, which 
Ws 0 extends to all actions admitting of morality or immorali- 


ty.— 


*#© 

Mi, vs. e. As Ua nere e infly- 

75 bas Ito human oferatio imperceptible; which certainly 
il 0. AN caſe with O could the exereiſe of liberty, 


eh by 1 Se. — de inſliſſenent, when at is evident from 


TR that acts of choice are acts of the 
| 100 2 | deer e rm forcoicn ere dene 
Wig, | of motives moral obligation, and cognizanee of mo 
1977 © "a; bade courſe ei of dhe laws of GO. Does it 
he low: that an action is indifferent becauſetit does not 


. Adunt to murtler? The diſtinction into alu in ſe, an 
Coon int et . entrin wich: 
age ys e fer au cannot prove that the latter 
1s 1 is more — the former; all that it intimates 
55 170 eden actions have various degrees of deformity and 
dil and v influence human happineſs. The 
2 40 10 WU cnſeientiæ extends to all actions; and — 
n egen actions which -are repugnant to natu 
ef, v _ and/fevealet — add indeed more guilt to difabedience, 
De bs make actions more immoral, as new motives added natu- 
woo, Fi 3 inerenſe obligation, and leave leis culpahleneſs and 
encuſe. They are ſubordinmate to the divine laws, but 
| have, . — v8 as full force and efficacy as 
ww” they acted upo * point. Theſe things will 
. placed in a e ight in the — chapter of this 
2 22 hefe we propoſe to ſpeak of the various degrees 
| of morality dr immonility in\fruman actions}: * 
io A e attention will enable us to deſtat the force 
ef ehe ee author iltwftrates his rea- 
Toene Tt ine cafe of murder, human laws, ſays he, 
1/7” © have dut © declaratory force; and act in ſubordination to 
aten dme diele ks! in points indifferent, for inſtance, ex- 
e uy —— of wool, they have their ſotee and ener- 
wh enjoin and fanction and as muſt be 
— — author's reaſoning, "clips the nature of 
„ — — ae guilt. 
But why may human authority prohibit the exportation of 
nn = I becauſe the a 2 indifferent? Upon this 
e 4 RS how ſhall we account for the juſtice and 
n of the legiſlature? Is it becauſe it would be 
©» 1 * contrary to publié good? In this caſe we can both ac- 
- ©:  *connt for the wiſdom and neceſſity and juſtice of the law : 


Inos, is 8 an — * 2 upon a 3 
4 * 


%% 


% 


eller 


hd es. rt At. 2 - 


| ” 
. D nad * " 
: SS Ay . 
- : * 
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40 A 9whightia indifferent, bus erg impotent; indged to the 


I. 


Fs - 
- + # 4 
'$, 


* dhe Pane 


10 d all t nfs, of 


: e of 1 N it is giving a rule for the conduct 
1 ey ee with hes moral obli- 
| —— i which they. are nat 225 and ex as 


z anc 


members, af ſociety, wv inp es 


here a 1 eee ribed, 206 


4 tioned, in perfect conformity with the N character 


of. Moral law, in Aba he 4 the Jaws of God, both 


> _ the natural and the revealed! Why ſhould.citizens obey 
tat law? becauſe it is Their indiſpenſible ohligation; an 


obligation Ke and ſanctioned by authority upon 


we rig ht and Acnatirge IT all citizens 
were faith {they but knew their o bin they 
all would au pra An exportation prejudicial to, pub- 


lic good, although there were no.reſtraint.or.pto 7 — 
nk contrary: even wefe there a law enacted to com- 

d. Ae exportation, they woul: 285 Paribus, as 
y be bound to tranigreſs that l 7 ars ng 
to dec that which, ſhould . enjoin the 
tion of murder i becauſe, in both caſes the com- 
nd would be inconſiſtent with their true and real obli- 
— and there is only this difference, that murder i is of 
, tranſgreſſion in the other caſe 0 indirect malici- 
—— and hat the former has an immediate 1 — 


effect, the other a very remote one. 
I the prohibition is juſt and neceſfaty for the 


f port of 
the poor and the encouragement'of honeſt induſtry, and 


for the benefit of the whole community, a tranſgreſſion 
of that prohihition may become in its coe quences very 


fatal; as. citizens, for want of employ, may habituate 
1 themſelves to ſtealth, and periſh by 1 hand of — 


others drag out theit days in a Cemfgtn and 


| 19 Such a point ſhould be indifferent! 


e admit the principle, that upon the law of pature and 
the law of revelation, all human laws depend, and main- 


gt ps that there is not room for any exception, in reſpect 


of any of them, ſo that xo RULES FOR HUMAN CONDUCT 
IVEN BY "ANY AUTHORITY WHATSORVER,. CAN Bu 


he 2 8 OF A BINDING FORCE, UNLESS THEY AGhEs WITH 


; THE LAWS oF NATURE AND or REVELATION ENJOIN- 
_ Ine o Tron AND REAL OBLIGATION, AND CONSE- 
” QUENTLY: . 


- 
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44 ont -of': JH bits and 
| Meal, en ſt the bf learned 


u either « ie, lubſcribe to. the i Je, tha * aws, in 
| cee Kiek acc ing to the 1 hot indiffe 
„ 


. N 
* babe th, 5 95 15 


115 1 5 dvBNTLY: OE reer 408 ain ate or 
NM AV 


55 4s this Cres thay Pre iſe eln of a 
long Tiativg, Which have daten th {1 in times of 
tg) be r the vio- 


6 of bow © ; unfrictidly a it may. be'to weh, Wha Have ac- 

wh f Es th ile inde 1 of Hatural * 
* * mi Ne Hunde 1 0 e 77 

ey 0 Rl, 


: lift Evidence | 
* * 'ot ce the Pa 8 of a juſt admi- 


f 1 on Riel and a 805 it all times and in 
weve eie fe id AHpeHFarion of 1 


«tt; Tt 


ve but 


larat power. Halt tion of a crime, 
177 irder, A Ps e Upon 111 5 1 lociety ? 
m—_— RE man laws crc he fam — righe 


eve be EI, thereof, as 


b al 1 5 . rary to the 
th 415 " Joft 1 bY ' i 15 

e GET mL: and do e Nr 8 k. + * 1 

| [She Alt remaigs.to-account for 5 1 ble; indiffe- 
well = ang hea, (ia known ky the —.— of per- 


a es u laws take 2" f them. 
A Ko II 50 cannat Be. . bas ord no 
un ade obſeckion againit the oe Sp adverfions; as 


- 12 fference i not In > ies of 5 5 —.— . 
bo _ | he ed law of 0 moral law, but à nece 


2402 e& of the ri hig s of human le een. Be their 
ſtatſons ever To ele pe Power an 7 iſles ever ſo 
| great, they do not ceaſe to & men; the By neither om- 


ent nor omnilcient. nce ſome in reſpect 

9 human laws, muft remain indifferent in 1 nature; 
others will be o under a variety of circumſtances 

05 tlie Nr EET are all concerns of conſcience in \ things 

_ Hy 85 are oply accountable to 10 ir God, as cer- 

9 8 0 worſhip: OW 1 bay ad tate here, where 

Bo 51 tte ſee nor contro 1 2797 755 and 

e 5 5 of the human heart? or how e ey. controul 

1 bat i not coutrou ble by violence an force? * 


16536! 
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w.dare-tl tive of the Mo High? 

15 N is to put 2 ol eq upon 

88 = TEN Cn tot 
prucden tion, led} they incur the juſt impu- 
155 e de guilty of ©4449 BORN Ns Reaſepution 


on ny. 
"The are en which, is 1 - pught, before 


's = e 72 7 c 75 be 
—_ = 175 . 129 0 copnies of 
But there arg —_ many, lags 7 1 ladifferent, 

» : — Which human laws 805 if it Ae not for 
pant of power and iſdam. 51525 be 45 1 work, 
far — — — human power, * exch individual 


NA e 11 e Baer ag <4 
* 5 1 B tion © ik. 8 * and 


uman ture, 


na 5 enjoys A wn of eo LEED is 25 in Particular 
if 


0 1 providence ith icular 
Bay lents, for Il is "actougra to his God, who 
en writtey ag" r to the heart of every man, and 


Ku Now dud? judges bis thoughts. In the revealed law 
2 N f God 3 he Mags s arid commands What men 


x © becauſe 
- the means 5 tt e, and 
e e 902 nature. 

But jt'is te! Ga of the natural law of 

God; here diviaifhl nature. 


- 194 Jobs Lk — e to 
bring them 5 neraſ rules and forms; for actions 
have a fimilarityzʒ 1 ny, therefore, may be con dered of 

er kin, and come under certain ſpseſes by kinds. 
For — Injury Ra tibder, theft, bearing falſe. 
p witn 
Fot human le en "i ion nt.of individual perſons, not 
able to 2 8 ny nd to el each 77 of the conduct of 


men, equally ne to fofeſce effects, conſequences 

and relations, myſt content memſelves with general rules, 

| comprehending often certain deſcrinuiuns of citizens only. 
or 


Mok AL. PHILOSOPHY: 
ot aGipne of 1 6h complexion/and” tendency:; 


* er 
do, therefore g ive only general cha - 
! e whereby we are” ts ſee hid obligation i 1 | 
| ſpecialcaſes. It is ontMs aceoubtalways difficult taſk to 
i Jocks their extent and their proper | ſenſe and meanin 
nog Fond. add, that with reſpect to human N n 
aſſume neral character of citizens, a ue Yuck ee 
20 A n e ; 
_ \'\ ThefFobligitIotifttuft de performed by individual ations, 
teh Aetermined as ek n — rem 
03 as m ce, circum- 
s oy 4 gr gully See Behold then 
the neceſlity/ of general rules,” pointing out our parti- 
TY | RG tion“ But n be remembered, that 
n kulel ig fort the fake of obligstion, and nut obligation for 
' n, che fa of rule neee 
We may ony adduce one e e pe Gam 
laws, an to be Conpibbe® of the propriety” 'of theſe 


"JO - DOT oy covers fr 

l "ing "The moral oblipat ion of ape fs u the Nite; 
> 8 eee ht to enjoin that obligation; each citi- 
des 1 10 obey a law fo falitary,'fo neceſſary, ſo 
eee confiltznt” Wi ee obligation. 
©" ©, Bur Fhat olg become of 'the Nate, f'all "maſt take 
"Sk 555 10 5 18 confulted, if" i ene of a 
e re 1 Ke. Ark #a ſtand : Muſt 
hot 55 let, a Certain claſs of eitisens, of a 
ne cent age: and' Beek oh, Perhaps a certain nlumber 
only; ſhould oppoſe the-eneny, the reft remain for culti- - 


| — ating tha.carth, e ee pf * 
1 ti £ t. erent in.t v 
ws 2 of th 828 — Fro joe fc as ſoon as 

10 rn ghee influence: upon mp 5 fg ons 1 ona F 
ib iſe,-prevep probidiions t ve a danger- 

- ons effec, 2. either be ged into miſſions, 
or turned into their oppoſites. 80 there will be no end 


4 _ to the obligations, to learn wiſdom, that we may ſee the 
right way, aud enden vour to abound more and more io. 


uprightneſs, that we may walk therein. 
| 1 kus we have [endeavoured to ſhow, that all — 4 
ought to have theſe two ne characters of moral 
5 law; 


— by 


* 4 


— F. ond 


law ; "ut moral obigation;” and its ſuncktor by juft au. 
tharity, From thele ſources flaw "all the getibral dis. 
tinctions and properties of laws. ine)? 
Las are reteptiot” or Probibitory, as th im port 
aſſirmative + negative Su e 49 the 
omifſion, the former the performance of certain Actions: 


thus the firſt, law of the ten eommanchments is prohi- 
;-for-itcenjoins onfiffiore;"-thow al Bere 20 other 
pods Before ne. The fouffſt aud eke fifekz orf kite con- 


e 55010 (sud 95082 
trarx, are preceptive,. Fon laden to _— 55g l 

Scl. However proper this uiſtinction may bewith#eſpect to 

* ile genembobligationsaphich form the principal character 

of laws, yet it by no means extends to albtheir particular 

— - 1 Injunetionss FTbere cannot be ſuch a thingasapreceptive 

la entirely diveſted of prohibitions; neither can there be 

prohibitory laws which comprehend. not -precepts; for 

1 and. prohibitions are correlate ideas; the one can- 

10 „ Hoy, for inſtance, can our 

K -  (4condu& be conformable to any, precept, if ne do not omit 

things which are repugnant thereto? Is it poffihle for men 

e!  tobejuſt who wallow in acts of unri ahteoulnely> The 

ſame. is the caſe with-ptabibitions — Nl laws. 


= How, can we act conformably to the which com- 
auds, thou ſhalt 5 Fr. other gods before: me,” it 


do not endeavour to ſeek after the true God, to deſire 
llt 4 . to reverenoe, and to put our trat i in him? 


No laws can be given to perſons who are not capable 


45 


to exerciſe underſtanding, reaſon and judgment; for 


they a are incapable of moral obligation. 
Saß. Hence it is, that infant children, funaticy and madmen 
ate not under the cognizance of aus. 


Laws are um ver ſal or particular: theſe import obli- 
gations which bind a limited number of perſons, but 


the former enjoin univerſal obligations, binding to all. 


1 ! ihe terms univerſal and particular bein 1 is called 
1290 "correlate ideas, are taken in a greater or leſs extent. 1 
1 1 
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NR ith reſpoct to men, in its ofa 
AL (ApEn 60 2 whole human race, 

Danes ates 


d ſocietjes under the Fn wh of 

FOOT ideas; bivUniveelatity is gften veſtricted to the 

Wn nations, ſtates and ſocieties, and leavęs e 
1 confide 172955 certain claſſes, deſcriptions, 

lity £0 tel bs ive members :/ theſe again ma be 


A 8 


12144 22D 

L ideas, 9 e ter ar 

QA. e inn: Nen 1443 

eee The laws 0 | | k 7 f 

e woe, W g eee, ure ; 
ay: all mankin 4 


b Gl 2 1 univerſal laws bind FL REN Nr Ws Bike, 
bol citizens, for inſtance, are bound to defend the ſtate. 
ch EaHetan ſaws arc for the greateſt part particular; for 
| 1 — ſociety are bound to promote the 
eommon good, and all citizens ta defend the ſtate, yet 
there are many Ker 0 and many ways in which 
eeemmoôn god 5 de purfued, and — gri 3 
hing gee Aa [defence 
821 — — agriculture is not to be nogleRed, — 
ſluath aufatures ——— toy , Many ex- 
+ ,, © ceptions/and modification therefore enter into laws 
. pus Er conan or public. good; many diſpenſa- 
& 12 ns r 115 th 
As human laws act upon s valt yarjety of Intereſts, 
neg inconceivable myltplicity, of circumſtances, 
Ve need not wonder that we often meet with i ences 
and difficulties in determining their extent with reſpect 
to the perſons and actions which come under 
cognizance. Laws at conceived in Words, c 
have not aluays 4 preciſe meaning; or their ſenſe may 
be variouſly affected by the connection of ſentences in 
the various expreſſions neceſſary to ſhew the particular 
modifications of the hs pa which Jaws intend to 
ſanction. The ſenſe extent of the precepts and 
prohibitions muſt therefore, often remain fluctuating, 


10 that they are ſubje& to different conſtructions, and 
ſometimes 


9 
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ſometimes admit of diſpute, It is therefore" neceſſary 


to Rabe a ſbundatioft for the cnſtructioti of Talvs, | 


liable to change And Mibre uniform than words. This 
muſt be the very cauſe that gave riſe to them z- the end 
and ſebpe for whith they were enacted. Phe cauſe 
and ſeope of laws muſt therefore lead our inquifles 1 into 
their extent,” and finally determine our 18qn : on 


5 account they bays eee dhe ap 


it. lau k. 28. e - 4 


But how ſhall we rays diover the tris cauſe and 

po of las may it not be often a ſubject; of con- 

It may be: but we ſhall find dur inquiry i in 

chk greatly facilitated by confidering the occa- 

72 by ws; that is, by attending to a 3 of 
circumſtances which have given riſe to them. 


. t,—He. thetefors who would determine the bent and 
5 5 g of laws, muſt not loſe ſight of their ſpiritmuſt 
ttentlve to the occafion of their origin. 


wo 1 inſtance! in times of a public commotion, laws 

ma paſs which lay great reſtrictions, upon perſens in the 

+  Pilfſuit: of, neceſſity and innotent occupations. Should 

that geſtraiat continue han the affairs ef the;ftate or city 

re ſettled, and all thlugs bear the aſpect of peace and 

order? Attend t ie occaſion. of thoſe laws, and 

Fou will find that theſs reſtrictions have loſt their efficacy. 

| . farther; that the law forbids any perſon to be 

oY loan in the fireet after a certain hour (car that extend to 

7 ſent for a phyſician in a deſperate caſe? can 

t extend to the phyſician? Here certainly is an excep- 
tion; if the ſpirit of the law be conſulted. 


06 Acklohts tome under te control of laws which 


are not in our power, or Which depend not upon our 
will; for in ſuch caſes no obligation can take place. 


10 2 s not a law, but an act of tyranny, that cominanded | 
the 1 f elites to make bricks without ſtraw. 


7147 11 1 
ef | The 


ho ſpirit and . . to be, that we 
. is good and avoid all that is evil; for this 


alone can he the ſcope of our true obligation. TRACER 
l. dau, which: command. what is bad, and. prohibir 
what is good, are grie vous oppreſſio ous, an yoid in hem: 


4447 0 of $04"6 
"I 4 . biet ere m- 
en AAo are falutary and haje bog forel Which 7 
. . © Public good for their object, roof * vey hard 
Aan ere, intereſt. 92 5 Nin oh: 431 

Sal. A Should laws prove to be contrary both. to! rs, jna 


(1; 4ereſt and publi ic good, they would ceaſe the ſacred 
charater of ay and have no validity t mſelves. 


9 Sh. $.—Upon the qiieſtion, Whether we are at liberty to ſet 
. * | "thole laws aſde? we anfwer, that public authority, for 
| 2 is entitled to great 

d deference; that one un rovident act cannot 2 


1 etful obligatic keps 3 yes Yoder 
= . roteftion rag 1 5 1* 1 land. Pi gar city, 
8 Feen connected wirh the obſervance” 6f Ford | 
| - pity 6 it adviſeable,” nay neceſſary, 8 = 
-  -» \Phbiently a/4emporary; inconvenience, rlue_the 
maoſt gentle means for redreſs of grievances. wor who 
\ fo very apt to find fauh with 3 government, 4 
AN y ant-hills into mountalus, ould confider,-that their 
rule axe but men; that's government watching for the 
wellfare of a ſtate or a nation, is a momentons and ardu- 
os taſl; that laws have to take a 1 of things which 
* rere yet in the womb of futurt * beg the beſt 
imended means are often prob ical; that it is not in 
the wiſdom or power of men to foreſee” or to controul 
eeuvents. There id fuch a thing as a laudble jealouſy on 
1 the part of the governed, whi deep pace with the ſitua- 
tion and concerns of the pyblic good, and aims at an in- 
 » violate enjoyment of our naturał and political rights. 
The character of 9 3 of a patriot, is not to 
court popularity, catching at 45 opportunity to 
render 1 From in the eyes of his fellow A. 


Zens; public good is his primum mobile; he will be in- 
Wu ceſſant, 


ail 8 


1 
1 
me 


— 4 
. 


1 
— 
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ceſfant, But peusem and moderate in his endeavours to 
* a happy change in all that has not a * influcnee 
on public happineſs. 

And who ſhould be more ready or ullag Ur Wer ching 
e than men in authority, who have power to rectify all that 
is improper? Should they not be vigilant, even antici- 
pating applications for redteſs, by timely adminiſtering 

* Fray and neceflary remedies, when any public mea- 
fre has taken place which atſwers'not public: good? Is 
it not for this end that the'very power they poſſeſs. is in- 

_ . truſted to them? Men, of true wiſdom. wi r be 
conſcious of their own fallibility- the gu Vans of the 

„las ſhould firſt ſee their effects. It is no 5 ge e to any 
1 government to rectify abuſes: it is, on dhe contrary, a 


| . * 0 5 not altogether konourable to the under 


dings or the hearts of rulers, if grievances are con- 
wed: I know of, no epithet ſtrong. enough. to convey 
the idea of deteſtatſon and abhorrence which, a.govern- 


15 — ment Seferyes,, if it Mhould en to defend or fupport 


them. a = e447 14 arty” TLETEETT ES. 


Upon the preceding oe which proves the 
« and falutary tendency which all laws ought to 


4 
ws &the ideas of lega / moralit of: immorality : 
2 leg ty -* 


where actions conformable to law are 

|, thoſe which are repugnant to its 
ibitions are bad: eee Fb de 
pn on peo r n 


fferent. e RAN 44,1 þ nut K er 


Wr As it is poſiible that unjuſt laws exiſt; it is alſo poſſi 
dle that n Which are really good, and 


dane vice verſa. ien 912% 


„Sb ae often have unjuſt and tyrannic laws condemned 
 __  -astreaſon and hereſy, actions the moſt heroic and bene- 
-, »- ficial to.the cauſe God and man? | 
eh, 3.—In one forum-an action may be permitted, which i in 
another is not ſo.” In the forum of — of nature's 
Sold no action is indifferent; no permiſſion takes place. 
"3c. 4.—All actions which concern the conſciences; of men 
2 "ought to remain 1 2 in foro civil; civil laws 
| may 
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mag only peſtrain at ſuch actions when they 
is have a fatal tendency with reſpect to public good. 

Sch, . —All actions indifferent in. foro civili, becauſe their 
-: 1; ggod, or had influence upon public felicity, is not imme- 
ons _ ne ws wg ee hen experience points 


Wes bes faid to'gbey $a, if our conduct i con- 


its precepts oy prohibitions upon the 
mot ives el WA lays: a EN 
2 is called diſobedience. 981720 | 
Fel. 1 Hence ov on G0 e. WO to law 
4 cannot wall be [Snoring 48 10 act of Rhdience 
- -.. or diſobedience; for inſtance; ſtrangers not knowing our 
laws may conduct themſelves in conformity to them from 
z ſenſe of propriety; . cannot take motives from laws 


* e of which they are ignorant.” Likewiſe, foreign miniſters 
">" "ard not amenal i bo our, Tas they are not boind to obey 
them; Mill, a principle of good ſenſe, decorum and 


politeneſs, Hong will not act contrary to them. 
E As ſaws have for their qbject ta command vox is 
of- 3 ond dt rere WA . 
rei- 


21911 of 1 0 oh 8 ee 


2 „ ate Gbediehte, 'on the contrary, 
15 vit Poder — imperfe both in he eye of hw and 
"0D iin reality, VLA bee ei 
Before das are gien, they cannot beuobeyed or 
diſobeyed; for no 5 70 motive is afforded In. pn 
ing our cenduk. 
5 Ran of a "PP -aithireſpet to to'an individual, is to 
him as if it were not in exiſtence; for our mind can be 


as little affected e "iy were as _ that which 
does not exiſt. 


4 Tac only dire wich Ar to 17 15 which 
may 1 not cf. ſuch as have already happened. 


Laws which have retroſpect. on things paſt, are filed 
. Halli heli * principle of 


reaſon ; 
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reaſon; ure as of mpardonable injuſtice, and'oppoſed 
| to the'very des of Eu. N penn 


It is impoſlible that a perſon can obey a law, vr be 
pailty of diſobeictice, if ee here is not 
in his power. | de 


To cauſe laws to be Kun 9 Tok wor i 
epi and bindin & N. e the Propagation of 


Before e no ke my be Ronn ” conte- 
quently thet obedience not dieBeUichce is \poltble. 
' $ch.—It is therefore a OR: well worthy the attention 


of government, 2498 ce.to.the commu- 


nity, that laws roperly promulgated: 4 queſtion 
1 ſee, whether ins be property nin a newſpapers ſufficient to 


ow | hu all the inhabitants of an extenſ ve country: to;know 
; the laws by which they are governed? To put laws not 
ſufficiently promulgated into execution, is more to lay 
mates for the governed ere 
| conduct and to benefit fociety. 
95 1 properly he ſaid de be knowtwi. they 
are not underſtood hetice it is evident, thatlaws muſt 
not be contradictory to themſelves, that they be intel- 
ligible, that they be detlaredl and preſeri bod: in Monde 
the plaineſt and the molt unequivocal, that every. ſen- 
tence be well: determined and expreſſod, to prevetit 
miſconſtruction and miſtake. Et tinnen 
8 it de unavoidable entirely to abſtain from technical 
ms, it follows from what, 795 been ſaid, that they ou one 


if 

0, be-uſed'as ſeldom as ſerve to 

hy ee aud fe 1 12 aka ste to 
4 great'part-of the community. at 9441 

2 Wee at taken to tender 101 clear and * 
teNigible, yet fuck is the condition of the Hum Human an mind, 
füch the nature rof language, that it is itfp6/ible to 
conde cen Wir fuel precifiorr as to Rave ho room 


for 


= 
CL 
Ks 


by 4 IO 


—— hut a8 theſe 


> 


| — — pernicious 
thamaliſabediente :; for as ſuch laws, duly obſerved; 
effects, affordin 


— | | It is therefore 2 
ſary to in the true ſenſe, meaning and extent 
hh — 2 te muſt be often MATS... 


2 25 0 


rpret eee 
. Geke i 


from the cuſtoms of a country, 
„ nay, even from particular 


n Lag 999% 45 tie oe dependy. upon the SPAR: 


"eb 


jc, and upon in- 
15 ma ape x” — of 3438 — 
Pe le es 


nts as helps f 
n e 
dependence upon them is often. yery unſafe. 
1 is aid ta be binaible, if it has been 
in hun power; tn ion them ge it is in. 


e. 


4 


2 My 
$3 * . : \ 
> 1 38 21.3 21 F 
a = 


Keie ese dne nde n eg orance violate, 
is C Alan, hut cannot he guilty of di 1 emay 11. 
Since ils che ſbpe and/natire of lilntary ln bt 

in alb ahoi and prohibitions they contemplate 

bfthe& W tre under their 


grasen donſtihiehse to the general. ſelicity of mankind 
more hurtful and 


ö — 


ha; 
Te cn bi of life; . = 
coptrarys Aefeat theſe ſalutary ends, fruſtrate the god - 
enn the Co la N 177 mankind. of th 


aeg of which 


and <ontroml, it neraffarily follow, that nothing iv'of 


, 


+ 
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abtoad: diſſention and confuſion to the annoyance of all 
that is agreeable and delightful in human converſation. 
Hence we ſee;"that the nature of 3 — 
of the lawgiver and the very happineſs, of mankind re- 
quire that the due —— laws ſhould be made 
as important as poſſible, by affording to all who are 
under their controul the ſtrongeſt motives, ſufficient to 
exeite every well · wiſner to mankind, every friend to 
human happineſs, to acts pf faithful Were and to 
deter from anton diſobedience thoſe whoſe; hearts are 
either ſtrangers, to the tender feelings of duty and hu- 
manity, ot who — — — | 
tions and allurements of vice. 
Was are ſaid to be [anflioned, when” FR and 
motives are connected with acts of 'obedience 
ung diſobedience, —_— — their faithful 
obſervancei: this will confequences highly 
beneficial and intereſting are connected with acts of 
obedience,; while the contrary will reſult from diſobe- 
dience ; for in this. manner obedlience will become a 
great. a deſirable good,, diſobedience a deteſtable evil. 

As good ot bad conſequences,” refulti from acts of 
on or diſobedience, have — obtained 
the name of retarus and puniſhments, it follows; that 
laus muſt ſanctioned by rewards and puniſhments. ? 

Laws thus ſunctioned place obedience, which is the 
baſis of all. — that is excellent in human 
conduct, in its true light, and hold up blie 
view diſobedience, that defiling ſource of fin FR ant vice 
in-its deteſtable turpitude and deformity; for 1 — : 
and puniſhments, in their nature and effects, are of great” 
extent; and have the influence on the deareſt 
intereſts of mankind. Leaving to an abler pen the taſk 


- heo10s | of 
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of making reſearches into the various cauſes that ma 
habe c- peruted and ſtill cb - operate to render th 
ſanctions of divine and human laws of ſo little 
ance to the ity of the children of men, as to 
_ leave rom or doubt whether there is ſuch a thing that 
deſerties the name of ſunction, and in its nature can 
Mitidd alie ſinviolability uf laws from unhallowed infrac- 
tions we evtitent ourſelves for the preſent to ſhow, 
that the great unconcernedneſs obſerved in human con- 
duc; che neglect of the laws of God and of men, does 
not procted from the nature uf moral law nor from 
tlie nature of any laws which beat its ſacred character, 
nor from a defect in the ſanctions thereof. [Theſe in 
their nature are p and will not fail to be ſo 
unhiaſſed by prejudice, paſſion or evil propenſities; a 
— — by the 
} ion of 'bad\examplesrand practices. Are there 
tereſt the defire aſter honour and a good character, or 
the inmard ſenſe of happineſs and oontentment? - Be- 
hold, all theſe principles are embraced by the ſanctiong 
| of Jaws tit how, erent tf incu ore an 
Wat ea be more truly intereſting than obe 
ſinee the only ure; neccſſary and effixaciotts mean 
_ whereby alb the beneficial intentions and effects of laws, 
enſured and enhanced by the additional advantages of 
the ſanctions, are reuliſed and appropriated to our- 
felves? Protected by the law, we ure free from frar and 
of the puniſhment which follows tranſgreſſion, 
bath by the nature and tendency of the violated'prohi- 
bittons and ſanctions thereof. Is it not, on the contra- 
rysitht natural effect of diſobedience to ſubject * 
» 888 tor 
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lator to all- evils which frow:from-; tranſgreſſions and 
the ſanctions of laws, en all their 
beneſicial intentions and ends? hosten unn ich 
Do we not feel a deſire abe henden praiſe? do 
we not eſteem highly the good opinion and — . 
tion of others ? and who does not feel himſelf deeply 
affected without them What a incentive 
to obedience is that innate ſeiiſt of honour of whieh 
the moſt viieked and praſtigate: cannot entirely diueſt 
themnſelves l We: have:only carefully: to diſtinguiſh 
true from — flattery, pride and folly, 
and we ſnall find that faithfub obedience to hawins the 
only road: which. leads to true honour and:praite; as an 
action of a benign influence on ſbciety, it nmiſt haue 
wert in the fight of Gad, of the human lamgiver. and 
of all who value virtue and human felicity; and in its 
2 muſt be reckoned a public heneſit. Muſt not 

agent, the upright man, the good citizen, by ſuch 
Mal ct attract the attention-of the lawgiver 
andi of all good men, haue their good opinion, and 
meet their approbation? Thi oak in this e ho- 
nour and praiſe conſult? 
What demerit, on the 3 —_ Abende 
to have in the ſigt of the virtuous part of mankiud? 
As it is an action oppoſed to the general good of ſo- 
2 muſt it not be abhorred and deteſted by all who 
for the cauſe of humanity and juſtice? muſt not 
the agent be conſidered by them as an enemy to peace, 
good, order and s W and meet their cen- 
ure and blame 
But what —.— all external ont and — "if is 
above all worldly ſplendor and greatneſs, even where it 
is W juſtly beſtowed, and: 18, at the ſame time, 


Our 
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our ſ n 
. Ta is the internal ſenſe of of the rectitude of 
our intentions and actions, which obedience and 


virtue doth not fail to inſtill. How great is the reward 
of virtue! inward. ſatisfaction and peace the appro- 
bation, af a god conſcience !. the approbation of our 
Gedi chele ſenſe of his favour, — 


1 e ente gu * 
Kererſe this delightful picture; you will ſee . 
$s the.-diſobedient ts: of. ſin and vice loſe 
1 fighting: the rewards of virtue. The 
they draw upon themſelves, by their wanton tranſgreſ- 
ſions, exceeds the I expreſſiot=—cxcteds hu- 
man comprehenſion eee 
bel. 1.=If that be true which in the at ob tis ehupter 
we have endeavoured to ele. all huthan laws 
5 + -« ought. to bear the benign, majeſtic and immaculate cha- 
'#: .  racter of; moral law, as far as 1s attainable, we may with 
confidence affert that their ſanckions are of equal extent. 
1 is true, human laws, with reſpect to the authority of men, 
have but an external effect; their power cannot reach the 
internal feelings of the heart: if laws are obeyed, that is 
ll human authority requires, and that is neceſſary for the 
maintenance of the peace of ſociety * before an Human 
- tribunal, no enquiry is made concerning the principle of 
obedience, whether, i it is Joy of inden or ſervile 170 of 
©" puniſhment. | | 5 7 
Bat? it is alſo true, that more is;required far EA"; tg 
7 dience and.th e hap ppineſs of mankind, than human laws 
can effect. That Which they — reach is under the 
c Ceoontroul of the laws of God, and under tlie power of 
/\4 |,” .confcience. | Before the tribunal of God, and at the bar 
; of our own conſcience, we are accountable far all our 
actions, whether they be done or omitted in the private 
walls of life, or in our'ſocial arid public relations. 


34h del. 2.—Hence the aeceflity and vſtip]neſugf religion in 
1,2 every ſtate and condition life, as es the con- 
ſciences of men, and requires in all Gil 8 ons — 


7 # * # WS % * 


ges in 7 le 
r 


is has hen Kay 3 *e aftivns 
i 252 


certain laws take no cognizanc 


* 1. —In one forum, ar action niay be a eee ahh 
NN Sexes under 9 of News; pes 

A hi eſſion. With reſpect to the juri iction of 
we United States, there area aumber of actions permit. 

N the laws of the reſpeRive ſtates, are Hig 

 , criminal, 5 and vice verſa. 75 that is ſtrictly a matter 
| © conifcience human laws wiſely conſider as 1 
dut all stens of that eee e u an 


+ +,,. tribunal-of God. 

ion, (derogation and Wb we terms 
which D las acting 0077.00 e 
tual objects, which are for the moſt part prob 


uncertain; it may, therefore, be, >, thatall or only 
precepts: or prohibitions of laws fail to produce 
*** comes to 


2 = e If all pretepts and 7 pro- 
Mie ſuch an operationg th 5 ough ht to be 


— into permiſſions; or even into their oppoſites, 
d thete be caſes to require it; Vid 'the whole 


Fran oy be:rgpealed or e F | 

But if there ate but ſome pre — ree 
obnoxious in their tendency, 98645 

Mat is, the law ought to n pra — 
Enown by the name 15 deragati 


Diſpenſalion does not introduce any change into the 
precepts ot prohibitions of a law, but only reſtricts its 


elf in forou of ſome petſons or circumſtances. _ 
There is wpollibility; what of ſeveral laws certain 
precepts n 


58 MORAL MOH. 
caſe it is a queſti n 


and which, under that eireumſtance, may be ſet aſide. 
This queſtion is general folved by 1 the mn maxim, Laus 
5 Pfequent derogate from thaſe which are of a prior date, 

EY It is the lateſt declaration of the will of the le- 
_ Liſlator; and what difference appettts in the lateſt and 
former"laws muſt be ſuppoſed to be ptoduced from a 


85 


of his ſentiments. and Will. ner be _ 
Nr this, maxim has much ee 

ight de fafely followed, if we cou de certain run 

th => 17 80 0 are 19 717 for e * 

$ have for their f n only the 

N K £5 2 of the previous moral 

obligation ee ee Bale gel m be; detived 


from it; for ecke 1 r vgs _— toe 
the worſe; + TREE N Ma F 


We thould 2 think, that the mb obligation 
imported by ſuch las, and principally affected by 
their HIKE Yrecepts and prohibitions, is the true cri- 
Herion, to dire out choice where laws : and duties claſh.” 


15 Laws are Lake. br leſs, as the Obligations which 


they import co of more or leſs moti ves. 


lf, chereſdhe, Wel Ns Mond ede into collifion, 
60 that in order to obey the one we muſt ſet aſide the 
other, it is manifeſt mY the greateſt has binding force: 


Scl. —Tbis rule was very well applied by the Apoſtles againſt 
the eee e authority, vid. 


din o pu ſaving truth! Me ont Kaid the 
SHY e — e wy 155 


„ Th" is alſo a notable diſtinction of hw into natu- 
ali Poſitive and fualified, as they import obligations 
which flow: 3 — man] ee or 
8 /frbtw hotynlilee,” V2! 75 41 Hoa BH v1 4 

3&3 EE POOR © & ; 


a 
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| Aer fnſtayee; the law, "Thou ful, nerve n other god? before 
me, is natural, becauſe it flous from the nature of God 
and the natural N of man upon him i 2 all that 
cCeoncerns His happineſs; but it is ap6ſitive law, depending 
cones - ſole 127 upon che Will of God, which is' Tecerded, Exod. 
XXIII. 17. in theſe words: Apes fer In e year thy males 
29 60 fall ar Las before the Lord Go. The fourth commandment 
* 2 qualified law. —— man — 
du 8 à certain time for ie man- 
ner, to the concerns of his immorta [pe pit IC 
10% led ments of the bleffings received ftom God, , 55 
"£1141 15 of — and devotion before his throne, ablic 'ado- 
nation and thankſgivings, are — viting from 
| the nature of God, of man, and of th 
| a ſtands with relpect to his maker jo to e 
nn on ut the time appointed for 'this' reft ae 
* + upon che; of God, zul ia ng wiſe dome for Nature. 


. uw denouneing death againſt murder is an vin 
ſtance of qualified laws: this flows from nature, che 


225 on of the will of God declare 8 his r 0 
2 0 pike the penal laws 110 


i. diſtinguiſh natural laws into 15 5 20 ttt pontin- 
for natural obligations may flow from the nature 

I or thing $ conſidered in themfelves, or from 
thts nature . ry under circumſtances. In he 
firſt caſe, natural obligations cannot undergo any change 
or modifloation but are neceffary; in this caſe, they 
admit of wen tene and o on that account are Ot 


Nennen 1 AISLES, 3 b 
Sch. 1.—It is a neceiſery natural law, 4 hon: ſhalt Nee 1 na 
dther gods before me; and of this kind: are all laws 
Which have actions for their object either of internal cec- 
tityde or internal malignity, or what is otherwiſe called 

a good or an evil i in them elves. 


| Sek. 2.—But all natural laws which have force i in actions thats 
sre good or bad under circumftances; are contingent: the 
nature and complexion of theſe actions change according 
td tocircumſtances; for inſtance, the law, tou Malt not fi 
is a natural law; it flows from the nature 'of man and . 


1 
Peer 
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I” Ty his palation that old apjon that bike which. 
2 * he given — U MA Tee e u-alſo.flews from nature, 
FA. d rather prbtect than take it away. Bu 
80 q ee be dale Mat a Perſon is attempting to t e you 

WY hf G or the life of your parent; your child ſuppoſe your 
: 15 : in imminent danger, and many valua lives in 
113 — dy; will Filing ſuch an enemy to mankind be 
er in ſame caſes even, an obligation? /? 


_ ©" Rewntrtsand puniſhments are alfo diſtinguiſned into 

| 121 1 Ps ee 3 as conſequences connected = 
ar cifobedrence either flow from 

9 1mm the will of the kuwgiver, or. 

from Dot ale. * In u ene 9. |; 
and content the natural EF of virtue, 
Br onten ph, th 1 7h v ws 
41124 praiſe, or by advaitageous Gituations in ſociety. | £ . 
* regret, the natural oonſequences 

of: idlenefrand ie Poe gality, draw after them — 


binds, di ace, ſufferings, expulfion from fociety &c. 

uniſhments inflifted by Deegan © 

By need ouly be attentive tp the internal feel, 

of their hearts, and they will find N effects of 52 
reverts aun Peine united, ” "nf 
"Should it happen, by a 


both on the part of — 2 and on that of the 
community, that virtuous: obedience of Jaw be dif- 
— 3 tran 05 * pea vs enemies of 1 , 
peace, g ociety ve 
ments, cenſure and blame, and be Gr wart the 
eſtimation of | their fellow citizens, be hono | 
ferred, bechuſe they are learned, rich, was ho ace 
| e calinale and credulity ;. we can only pity ſo- 
diety, and aſſert, that their indiſcretion is and muſt be 
; * e puniſhment, becauſe they ate guilty of a 


conduct 


conduct hi 
naurs thus he 


titute of reality, me cannot 


1 ART MEG 
OR: m_— 4 112 


TT 


"Lek: unconckude this, _ ject. with this CE 
as 4 eammunity does not entertain the 8 
05 hw as they gu 5 19 be expected dale 
will praduse their {alutary er ſaciety exjoy that 
Peace, . of which, it is capa 
abc upp which its greateſt grnament and happi 


openg,... [Na it Duran 21 ES 1227 A8 x * 
Ibere — . — 74 ꝗ— "br ther alen 

„ from — — 3 

and of circumſtanges we Ll Oe or Nees, the ly, law, . fool 

e 1220 {HSTORS Te, 
Newnan are ere orb bins mac 

they import flow from nature. N 


Immutability may be aß folute or byperbuticats 1 
abſolutely immutable are unchangeable i in e 
thofe which are hypothetically immutable are ae 
changeable under circumſtances. 


Laws neceflaril y age are abſolutely . 
they can admit of no modification whatever; fox in- 
her, DaPhenay idolatry, affaſſination, murde 


der, can- 
not 


52 wen 
1 des commanded, under any 
n rice whatever; ' theſe are what is called Weczene 
8 in chemſelves. 1+ £00 — 1 4135 o ; 
Likewi ons. of i; erde reQtitude, as Teeking 

955 bo Ni a 5. rſuing virtue, gra- 
or, no laws can orbid:s though t ey 
| > controu] of ae 9 cannot 


bi 


s 0 Nie cer — the 5 of his 
will; "exe ering, s thereof muſt ä 


* - Laws contingenth ir ire 1 thoticany' Sku 
7 the nature of the ackioh is affected by the nature 
OT ; as theſe charge, the nature of the 

on © obtains 4 different modification.” Thou ugh Jou 
a abſolute immititability in this kind o 

tions, 100 thre is, with refpect by the modifications 

thereof, this unchangeahleneſs: that the nature of the 

action has'always the ſame complexion under che ſame 

0 circumſtances ; for inſtance, the law, thou ſhalt not 

kill,“ is natural; for it equally flows from the nature 

of another perſon and his natural relation to God, in 
whom he mayes, is, and has being, that life is as pre- 
cious to him as it can be to us we may as little take 
away his life as he has a right to take "ny, ours. The 
taking awa 7 his life in a wilful, malicious manner, 
muſt re be a fin againſt the abſolute immutable 
natural Jaws of nature, and cannot be permitted, much 
leſs can it be right under r any 8 whateyer. 

But take away malig ity, that internal character of 

murder, and you will find. that there may be circam- 


9 Marder dhe the fie of a perſiin may be kiten away 


1 innocently. 
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innocently.' Suppoſe. a perſqn the cauſe, of ano 
death accidentally, is he a man of feeling who has no 
pity for the unfortunate. agent? If a perſon Toe 
in the act of committing murder-on a parent,. a child, 
a neighbour, or in waging unjuſt war againſt our coun- 
try, Who can blame, who will not hi ghly e eſteem the 
heroic protector of thei innocent, the patriotic defender 
of his country ? 


Sth From this bypothetical imutability flow bak of the 
maxims of morality, the reſpecti ve rights and duties of 
individuals, ſocieties and nations among one another. If 


2 one perſon has a rightto repel an injury by force, another, 
if ſuch injury is committed againſt him, has the ſame 
_, claim, If one nation may make war juſtly upon another, 


on account of a certain public pr ann another na- 

X , 1 ſ the ſame 
T 
N.atural Jaws may be Known by reaſon; for all that 
455 from the nature of things and circumſtances ny, 


be known by that noble faculty of the human foul. 


God has -promulgated human laws, by endoving 
ing with , reaſon and judgment. 

As far as reaſon extends, ſo far extends the ptomul- 
gation of natural laws: it may, therefore, be well fad 
to be written into every man's heart. l | 

"Hehe jt follows, that ignorance of the laws ag 
ture is Walde and leaves no excuſe. 


470 1 HOY wh n 1 to lk 
#hon the will 'of God; for nature all 
flows from it is by Rn of God. 

He, therefore, who wiſhes to obey natural laws, 
muſt conſider them as the laws of God; that is, he 
mult not only, act conformably to them, "becauſe. they 


* a wall falutary influence upon his own n 


1 eee 7 
A Goch will <levary ane Minds will ventler us con- 
Fane Andere in ur iprirſatts, and ſet us above every 
echer een 1, ſe chat wb envy or GPH tien cen 
hake on change our reſolutian to > obey! ver and 0 
| i ee rr er 
tur Javrs: de in the eh lab ner 
far the: ebligations. they EL IR c 


| ow c Mic, ors N. Noten 115 


CER Fa with . 8 45 
2 ee FEY 


Its en the $M, 


utability and univerſal the les 
0 mY 1 1＋ that is 
ng | E 4 1 % With 2 


ty a Toe penſation can 

1 La 112 Revs 10 roo Mm NN. ies or Per. i 
185 10 8 

33 0 qualified laws, ret ah 

admit of abrogation, derogation and diſpenſati 

i} Natural hs may be deduerd from a firſt 7 8 

- thar being generally the cafe with hangs le. inal 

itherr foundation in natur 

Authors on moral Mllicuſty diger in derm 

nich this firſt Ns is. — Lf 

2 WOHHESARE irrt ull deductions the by 

"he — from whwh they are in 5 


will 
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will, bear of * ather firſt pribeiple than the will 1 
God. - ConDUCT | YOURSELF IN ALL YOUR ACTIONS 


75 ro THE WILL: 7 Gp: this, they ſay, 


law, of. foundation whereon-all 
Bae e 7 mp all duties muſt be 


EE rb 1 of the 0 nature, 


Io in — fv 
15 s will. „Those who differ from them fully ſub- 
: ſeri 1 e to. excellerit principle, and maintain, with 
equal zeal, that our obedience ought to be Principally | 
actuated. by e oy net; ou chat it is the 0 1 on 


igeſtic command, of Gd. 1 


i e e they call al or wth 
na ect, ſh 
2 e e 
1 Gabe caſe?.;; muſt' not that will be cred? APs 
| not that which declares it prior in of dur 
knowledge ? ut the will of God is declared hy the 
natural aptitude and tendeney of the nature of things 
to the great end of his glory and of humam happi- 
beſs. What, therefore, is found by reaſon and ex- 
perience to render us happy, is commanded by God; 
all actions of an - oppolite tendeney are forbidden. 
The firſt law of nature, then, is, „ bo THOSE THINGS 
WHICH RENDER, THY STATE HAPPY, AN AVOID: ALL 
THAT CAN RENDER THYSELF- UNHAPPY AND MISER- 
ABLE,” and muſt, be conſidered, as the firſt, principle 


_ 0 1 duties, all * right or wrong among 


men, 


. . — — — 
0 * 


_ faw fit for the happineſs of his credtiites}and by gi 


2 MORAL PHILOSOPHY, | 
0 is to he deduced, White per their Rate or condi- 


r hn tr ndirot raveng) how 
Hebo we determine weh or theſe priritiptes oaght 
1 inden £ hs Ko ell de e nn t'we 
conſider Principles In their diFerenr relations? Nori 

principles” which have teftrence t6 the eſſente "or 
tftente' of things, and principles different from them, 
7 \ have reſßsct to dur Ken. 0 of tlole things. 5 
* All pollible hing 8 have their foundation in in the . | 
ng of Op, >. © 482 o t: Hock of 


Al chiage exiſtent depend upon his ominipotent vil 


Allo knowlethe of thing 9 
Foutitded i 


m'their mature Und 


n with'telpe 80 to Went 44 is the a hear un⸗ 
1 that Bis ordered the natural influence ard 
And particularly of human actions, 


in ſuch / manner 23 -to-munifeſt the glory of God and 


render mankind - 'His'omnipotent wilt has 
cildod into Exiſtence W inte ver his wnfinite 'Y 


: 
: 


man reuſon he has manifeſtet'and'declured his 
will, acrording t& Weir um muſt contadt hin n 
onder to be happy; yr 

It zs tlerefore our firſt ry ble 2 bn 
to endeavour to know What God in Ah finite Ander. 

us ordered for our neſs, and what his 

divine will eommunds us eo do or to omit, that thereby 
we maybe enabled to act in eopformty eus laws md 
obmintheirend/'ourown happiness. 

""We'eannot, therefore, but adopt tht propoſition; dv 


Hoſe eee bi row hy re dan "and void , 


"That 


rt 7 
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en cap render thyfelf unhappy and niſerable,.gs dn firſt | 
Aw. f nature, and the firſt principle tram which, every, 
duty and all that i right 9 en PRI fand 
is to be deduced... 0 
3 lat * be abſarycd, that akhough this principle 
has the firſt plaas in e our inquiries concerning 
thagommgnds of the will af "ic tis « cron 
will itſelf which ſhould 99 5 our 1 confer 2 58 
our menge motive in practice; ſo that w uct 
urlelyes copformably to the Fes of nature, 3 deln 
70 0 this "confideration, that thereby We tender 17 5 
ſelves happy, but principally becauſe it is the wil of 
our God, Thus we ſhall, in e be actuated by 1 
ſincerity and Humility of heart, and walk as in the fighe 
of God. Our conduct then will 27 give nr jon to 
objections our firſt inciplo, that it fa 
much of intereſt, and fs Table ta be p 5 
many abuſes! on the contrary, it will be an animating 
Fought, that-we do-the will of Goc if we end 
to de really happy. and that our true intereſt, ourzeal 
ifes that we de his will“ ee 


1 tndifeluble*Gnne@ion' between our 
110 I - and oun interoſt! Are there any who, from motives of 
* Intereſt tan 1 the a”s of Tour? icke 1Aot the 5 | 


{ 20S Re that t vr oor: na \ is chat' th Rod? 


mind not their true, their real interelk/ 
Since, ehen, tl principle of natural . 
our own happineſe it neceſſarily fbllows, that all of 
them have the ſume ſcope and — and that by 
obeying them in — and uprightneſs we ſhalt be 
happy, Diſabedience, on the contrary, muſt be en- 
— L to our intereſt, a8 1 aun tail to 
render us fr. | | 
I | What 
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| What an important conſideration this! what a 2 
erſul motive: fur; exciting us to habitual obedience, 
from acts of diſobedienae! B 


n obedience to the laws of wre! or a Habit 
ang thy their "injunRtions, is: called 

put wry The. & of virtue ig/vitend oft ont 280 
A" Miontb Ve done confortnibly"46Taw'is filed" 


duty. Woge Y!0 CO 73 "FJ v7 Nei SEO. 


— Tio: in the Performance of bur uti, and 
195 got, virtue, aße conſequently” t the . road to 
emiſſnels in duty, and à vicious indie 
fe, 5455 cb deſtruction. " ! m 


5 — — to patural ys e 

R O03 4660": FAY l, 
| Relor the forum of nature all ee ws: 
ble; they conſequently will be pu ine 1 


5 mable wo the ; of, woke 
: which, as . by doors, leave no action indifferent 
it 


W wh 2294 
« "Ic | e . = 
30 5 ( GRATE not yew 
al — ny" li acgarding; to cheit meit or 
demsenit h at is evident, that 4 day mut come when fa! 
. made da-rpety n, end la hin dess. 
ne age <Por fel. or inperfult, us the obligations 
3 a cle ond or 
5 e other. , f Ian 0 A998 


< 
1. It 
y S bd 
3 


FEY 
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"Fei Arten of perfect laws to give remediai rules 
againſt wrongs received; rules whichr warrant coercive - 
and compulſory . «7579, pen | 


ing puniſhments. © 0. 

But imperfect laws afford; no 0 2 ks 
ſory nature, but leave the tranſgreſſor reſponſible ſible for. 
his condu& before the tribunal of God and before his 


own conſcience. 
65 . be regarded i af 
| 1 > mankind, as in the Rn) ene b F Nane 
hat advice rather than of law, ſtill the. aq: the . — 
importance. They are the unalterabie ahd r laws 
of God, of the higheſt and moſt ay ful. reſponſibility. 
E the oppreſſed ànd their oppreſſors muſt meet; kings, 
emperors, princes, nobles, the exalted; the rich; the great 
the poor, th moſt diſtreſſed muſt appear as men; an an ar. 
dc Foce e for all that 5 either did 
* "uy I rea Nei Halls receive N to 
wo 1 


* * 
* 
15 N » * N % x 1 IF. „ — 
ee 1 1 FIST. BIS. 'T j Fi 
— * 1 * at 4 of þ ; "ST" 4 | & 


"with "4 125 4 , » 3+ 4 a 3*. 
. 1 _—_— L 4 24 „ t 
1 11 * 


5 / 70 70 ' 1939 "rr CHAPTER nv. ai 
1 03 2 fs * 150 


eee . evinces, 1 TY ENTS! de: 
ees of rectitude or malignity in the actions of men. 
rH referred to the intention of — become ſo 
many traits in the moral character man, deſcriptive 
of edge of probity or reprehenſibiłty af his 
conduct. It is on This account that the of 
civilized nations apply various epithets both to actions 
and agents, as they are reſpectively found more or leſs 
nformable.or contrary to their ideas of Er and 


co 
Scl. | 


Prong. . 
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90 


= 15 ee Fan 25 are 


con upon ter but arbi- 

a trary 252 of may ed * . 90 often change 

2707 e ee, is the cafe with re. 

4 — to ſubjects of morality, as — noting the diffe- 

; degrees and qualities of merit or demerit in actions, 
3 ers proper opere ft of commendation pr reprehenfibili 

- "which — have in our — are ſome- 

d imes promiſcuouſly and frequently n . 
plied. ＋ not the terms jul 4; and diſ- 
eſt, & c. often uſed to ; actions of the mne ua- 


and perſons of the fame character? And how o en 


Hohe 5 

| b. vice, with its offopring „ aſſumne the ce and 
| ames of virtues? .Eyen theſe are often branded with 
ae originally deſigned to ſhew ries, in its various 

L indings and native W437 3 
"34, 8 is therefore neceſſa if that we define thoſe terms, in 
.....;, order to introduce into this ſubje& that precifion which 
its importance demands. With us, then, the terms, a 
hy ug, an unjuſt, a reaſonable, an unreaſonable; an honeſt 
and difhoneſt' man, denote” not one, byt very different 
characters; we make a material diſtinctlon between un · 
Juſt, unreaſonable, and diſhoneſt actions and men. 


Since, as has been proved, both perfect and imper- 
fect obligations are Indiffelably ehlneaed with'corre- 
late rights; and firice it is the natute of laws, us they 
import moral obligations, ta define our rights in con- 
ſequence thereof; we may, on the one hand, form our 
ideas'of right and wrong immediately fram the nature 
and/extent'of our moral obligation, or derivr them in 
a mediate” manner from the determinations of laws. 
If, therefore;'we wiſh to form an eſtimate of the de- 
grees of morality or immorality in actions, 'We my 
refer them to uni re or wan mew 25 or to perfect 
o imperfect ein. 
Those acdions which are refine to RS or las. 
perfe laws, are reſpectively juft or unfaſt, reaſonable 
or unreaſonable. Pon 

4 Actions, 
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Actions, on the other hand, referred to perfect or 


ee ee ate reſpectively ther 1-9 pom 

or internally hngt, or the contrary. 
28th 1K fu eien is dene corformably Se the 
„ nuſt} ig-40ontrary thereto; for inſtance; diſcharging a 
..1\ bond, a mortgage, 4 note; or making over property to 
<hildren or others, in order to defeat thoſe 1a 5 ct de- 

*Dtz ! 1706 747 

. $:4%4.412A-reafohinbic alien b, aitentwith perten laws, 
= — — is inconſiſtent therewith; as pivity time 
gation, 16 honeſt'or diThoneft; for in- 


ee o perfect demands, if the debtor: has been 
| iT or, not ithſtanding tbüs, to inſiſt upon 
y 
: E 
2 15 
| — 2 notes before another makes 
2 in as full a manner as we ought; or to take ad- 


merit, and to diſtreſs the unfortunate. 
cklon 85hs bf omitted conform my be contrary 


. his i 8 or eaſineſs; or to try to make 
on in uate to dur obligation, 

' "kit — * the bew iency of laws, of terms, 
a and er eireumſtances. 


Nel. 4 —Aibns, done or omitted in conformity 'with our im- 
of J way may be called pure, or a&tons done in 
C., 12 F Ane; lor here we only confider the internal beauty 
7 eformity of. ations, conſult the ww oft. ni, 

1 1 take pattern from the ways and perfections of God, 
his. reference of actions to . FAY laws and 
Püree und the diſtinction of the different qualities 


of actions in oonſequence thereof, are by no means 


thi gs of an arbitrary nature, but founded in the efſen- 
5 properties of thaſe laws and obligations reſpective- 
ly. For when our ideas of right and wrong are taken 
immediately from the nature and extent of our moral 
obligations, they mult be purer and more certain, as 

they are nearer to the point, than thoſe which we =O 
from the determinations of human laws, the greateſt 


merit of which confiſts in giving rules which come as 


near our moral bf igation as poſſible. 
In 


4 


w = 
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In vaig do we look for conſummate purity. aud ber. 
i —— affairs. It is true, e may err everi 
af we pay attention to our N but the chance 
is much greater. in reſpect e laus; 
for as it 48. OIL laus to contemplate 
2 oe Chara ne of menz ſo khe Obligations 
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by with more readineſs and with greater effect. 
Scz. z. Amuſements which ſpring from another intention, 
And are not caledfated or uſed for that 1 are temp- 
tions to idleneſs, nurſeries of vice, the enemies of » 


tue; they rob us of the clous ft of nature, 
59H Et e ty. gf they 


That act of the will 5 — . 


ruten et an action, is called. purpoſe; ſe re- 
W e e 7 ang 


 Sch—ARi s, with reſpect to purpoſe have''a maſt 

amiable uſpect; but referred to tlie 427 they may be 

el che greateſt critninality and def We may be 
a tſſiduous in profeſions and external of friend(hi 
ve entertainments, &c. the deſign may be ſordid ſelf- 

1. 5 -- fart; or all thefe endeavours may be uſed in order to 

make us an accomplice in an act of treaſon to prevail 

with us to betray the ſecret of our e, or the algen 


Ks may be againſt the virtue of a perſon __. 1 


Addons of purpoſe and deſign must 3: [dig 
2 immorality; they are.complicate 


200 Toy ares 
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fpantaniety, and have a place among the moſt ſtudied 


and refined intentional actions: 1 Ii n 


| that we are alſo bound to make uſe of all the means in 
Sur power in order to qualify. ourſelves for that obedi- 


-— in all our px therefore, it ought io be our 


invariable purpoſe and deſign to obey the na ral laws, 
to obey our God. This wil be a ſhield againſt, the in- 
© "numerable temptations of flattery, Sycophanry, hypo- 
N '&c." ſo prevalent among the children of men. 

Mon al. RxCHTTVpE is the agreement of our actions 

with the laws of truth and'morality;, for gur moral 


actions depend upon the underſtanding and wills they 


conſequently are right, 1. the acts of both under- 


and will are night. This will be che caſe if 
che former agree with the laws af trunk, the lace 
with the laws of morality. 


. Sch.—We have not then in vain: . a whon 
the principles hitherto explained; for, as they are. the 
._. ,, eternal — unchangeable laws of truth and morality, 
they muſt be — as the baſis and the infallible cri- 
_ | - teriowof rectitude in the conduct of men. 


Fault is che genetal term whereby we deſig nate 4 


defect of rectitucde. Such a defect may peel from 


an act of the iinderftanding or the will. 


A fault that takes rife from a defect of the under- 
ſtanding renders the agent culpable; that which pro- 
n in the will is an act of malice. 
A knowledge of the nature; effects, and other con- 
ſequences of actions, may or may not be in dur power: 
in the n Huraber is vincible, in the latter 
invincible. 
Faulty ehe 
_ be N much 3 


4552.2 Va 
DET TEM n © Culpable 
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Sel.—As we are bound to obey the law of os; it ON 


mi: envincible ignorance | 


. — — 


naw / > re ˙Ü e e 6 OTE > 5 Pew — — 
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; CAS REAR $609 Hobie Lena? 
2 either no RE is a of re ae or where 
the ideas are wrong. 

e may act anna "hy 3 38 
p ey, or n netjonc Werefore, 
lay 4 e or Rs eu nn: 

— 0 5 SHE BY ruf ilty , ee i, we do.oat Kult 


4 we act improvidentl, if we 
: VER to, AFG Without beg the conſequences; 


| 15 ; 5 N charged Wirk pfecoþitancy, W Ren we take no time 
15 8 wg ht on the; proper; mode 30d manhey of con- 


A U Us 1 1975 conſidering their n 

; carelg/? at without any coufideration at all. 

5 2.—In cul; able aQtians, therefore; the agent otnits wh: 
is hecetfiry for NN 2 faln end: henee we 


cha the concluſion,” t . _— 
A from negligence. een, 0 . 
| Malicious actions dre wilfu, _ proceed from 
EE acts of the will. 8 

In malicious actions the SS REY wvittingly 


— willingly, as tht . 183; —— * the 
will have their origin in the 1 
Malieious actions are therefore of higher 7 
than the culpable, for they are acts 0 pur 
deſign; their ee ia bad. by incoutian,. and = 
lenity is internal. Moon bead np 
Whenever AKions are . cena chat their out- 
ward complexion re eee ee e 
mind, we are ſaid to diffemble. 
Ats of diſſembling may be tered for good and 
1 ends, and are in ſome caſes neceſſary; us, 
ſeints and fratagems. But as many acts of malice are 
. perpetrated under the cloak. of honeſty; of friendſhip, 
. it follows, that nothing ſhort of abſolute neceſſity 


can 
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can juſtify. diſſembling even for -Jaflifiable purpoſes: 

| we hetray in a manner the ſacred: cauſe aof virtue, if we 
are the mens of putting it under any Kind of ſuſpicion: 

the man truly yirtuays will ayoid even the 3 rr_g 


n & Lt 54ers 6-157 $44 5% "RI, Bf. > . 
84. * Altowlog that eint Jhdfirata ms of parcicaliy Kinde 
— 1. to certaih 4 rr Rh — plas of 


be Wy tions in Sens iu fi BE eh es can A n fotos Acts o ane 


From af, enemy we expect nothing but acts and. 
zun ee — a Bod Bale) | 2 757 e a FREE 8 he 
3 Fan, Mehk: Ga che 128 7 1500 A go 
"of a malignant bad 1 N wor which 
we have given oνο, is diſappointed and betrayed. 
* 1 act of diffimulation, with cle to betray confi- 
dence, al heightens the wickedheſs of a malicious 
action; for there is a new. determination of the will, 
con more motives, more knowledge, bade 
the more pernicigus effect and the greater danger 
which it expoſes: An act ſo conducted may be cal called 
an act of clandeſtine malice... 
Sci. There is a great difference between muriles and aſfafna- 


tion ; between the taking away one's life by a weapon or 
by poiſon, &c. 


There is alſo a.difference between the open attack upon a 
Y rms s reputation, and the clandeſtine * of 


character. bc 
hy The action wittingly and willin y done contrary to 
law and to obli 155 is of tirett maliciouſne/s - 7 — 
is . pollibllity fo X action doen has ep done cul- 
pably to become malicious, vin ſt 
5 and glorying on e js, "Si ih ant 4 
.call us of Tire? malice. © sr. 


Kl. — We may inadvertently hurt a perfon, and f nf 0 our 
. Tegret; or we may rejoice and new Ra Ss 


12 — 


Selene former eat dhe action at moſt renders the, agent 
' ! ,culpable;' but in the latter he ſtamps his wl and appro+ 
Uy —_— Pom! heroes. wiltul and Land 


14%? EN 
'S. * 


"OR icious;£! 
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y F aul Ae e e ee an unifore; 
ſoen concurrence of cauſes, WY have a avourable or 


an n erb all 


14 7 7 14 e 1311 A ah+ 


„ ry ons 
morality or immo for ignorance 
ei 2 


i 4 4 17 90 GA wb 66 „ 
$-4:-What a great abuſe is made of the terms mines and 
Ar" fc 0 n pub they unmerited ſtan ene pole 2 
ald A f want o of reftitude? . ie 
nces * 0 inattention, im e en 

eee and wickedneſs make up the grea rt 
24 A » ace ent and piiyfortznes {. | Comparative few hou 
+ +27: Maltrgyed by ne Bug is it not vie 
-.. ſhaw = WEEK Wen as e e 


8 * ll 3. c3tlob g's 
. * MY, 


* 0 wm 6 | CHAPTER v. 


1 $4444 


| ans Meme vr mural een 


Higigzo it 8 [EFF wi het 


Sees: b ni of yarions d, ca of myralit 
ang} 4go rality, according. ig the mode and manger in 

ey, are dene qr omittec U. as in conſe- 
e Schein effects and the intention of the agent, 
it follows, that it is impoſſible for us to form ee. 
ment 57 the proper ſhare of merit or demerit o pattij- 
culax actions, unleſs they are repreſented c or conſidered 
e ue circyeſtances, ihe 
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Actions confidered eee 
a eee oy dart 

moſt principal circumſtances of fear. their 

2 —— the intention of the Wah for to them * 
5 hay e reference. . 2.1 — wy 10 


g 5 The Sek pals of 1 jth 8 e we attend =4 


„ we.ſball pak that it was an act of violence; he 
5 _ Bs and ſtew him, not accidentally, not in a ſudden phrenz 2 
ind, but 4 intentionally and maliciou 
Want ut wroth, and tenanct fell; 9 4 Abel 
by I cauſe, or MY his an ger; no, Abel's inne- 
cence; his virtue was he cauſe; 4 was, that the Lord 
had rather reſpect to his than to the murderer's facriſice. 
What an . cireumſtance! they were brethren, 
tte felt of i MH 
a e e an yr en or role, 
\ ++ Et enquiry is concerning: what has happened; | Heine 
- told fa a man has drowned, we not only enquire-who 
he is, when the event took place, when and where the 
hen found; but principally whether” the fact has 
taken place from who another's intention, or Whither it 
3 an accident. 
If we give a detail of the circumſtances of a fa, 


we are ſaid to give a fats thereof. 


Sch. 1.—In ating a caſe, every circumſtance, * or c finall, 
even the poſture, cquntenance, and expreſſions of the 
agent, if any were made, the occafion, origin, progreſs, 
manner, mode and time, &. of the action, ought to be 
whit moſt carefully particulariſed, that thereby the intemion 
of the agent Tar 40 made fully to appear: for the leaſt of 
ttzheſt Ercumſtances omitted ur miſrepreſented may give 
tze fact particularly the intention of the agent, a different, 
rhaps # moſt unmerited complexion; and our judgment - 
v3 nal et N n ſuch, an ,imperfect or miſrepreſented. ſtate 
12 e fact, may be erroneous and highly uryuft. 5 
* Such impertect and miſtaken ſtatement of a fact bas 
ined the name of crrer of fact; and when à declaration 
is mage that ſuch an error has taken place, it is called an 


to the fat. 
"Vp,  F*6eption * FE 


. 
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| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


4 * 


Stk WWW 
- 'tremiely'careful to teſtify concerning * reymſtances of 
_  whieh'they” have any knowledge, juſt in fue 1 4 manner 
* 5005. * * them, leſt they render thernfetues reſponſi- 

ble ſor acts of of oppreſſqn.and wy ripen} or ron. 


imate cauſes of 


8 N — Falfe repreſentations of. facts muſt be ane as 


Foy 5 the” prindtpat fources of the innumerable acts of detrac- 


tion, calumay and ſanger, ſo deſtructive to the peace and 


ky '* Harmony of focial'initexconrfe; "How ente ful Yhould we 
de geither'to originate nor to. \Propuygate miſreprefentations 
x 5 * this kind, or ig ferm & judgment thereoh. t > the injury 
i -and. detriment of dur heighbour! ern 
A fact is ſaid to be imputed, Fa is made 
Mit its referable to the ety ot wit of a certain 
agent. As referring actions to the WII of à perſon is 
declaring Mints author thereof, we may define impu- 
tatitn of fac to be the declaration that a certain perſon 
is its av | . 6 Fun 
Not only actions, bh alt their aon@quences, that 
ws; their merit or demerit, may be referred to the will 
of their author: A declaration that certain merits be- 
long to 4 fact, is imputation of law; becauſe it is the 
liar province of las to determine the merits or 
Senders, the rewards or Punihments Ms, to actions 
which come under their cognizance, . bo 
6 I f law, w i L ings or 
Tk 25 e eee e e ter b ang 0 
tds the directions of laws and-confiſtent with the degrees 
E of mortality or 1mmorality of facts, otherwiſe an error of 
lau will be committed. A declaration that 1 aa 
has taken place is ſtiled/ excqptren w the l. 
Moral imputation comprebends both een of 
fact and of law, and may be defined a declaration that 


a certain fact and its — r moneys to a 
| certain perſon as the author * 5 


mann 


J 
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| Sch. 1 An moral Jnpotatien, therefore, tipo ſo much the 

„ Ausſtjan, whether actions have been done on omitted, but 

„ /+: principally, whether they proceed Cee wo 
1 certain Agent. 991 oy: 

"IF 2.— Hence it appears, that no facts can 5 inuputed' to 

perſons who cannot exerciſe underſtanding,” reafon and 

3 wal Reman. exereiſe; will, nor act from 

v1 * „Pn OR er A 

I NG abe can ny other but moral actions be imputed, 

wo they only depend upon the will or intention of agents. 

Sal 4. Natural actions cannot be imputed: farther Md they 

admit of pre prefe 1s ripal eee time, 

place, mode and manner. e ee 7 


e LA roy will-of an agen; will be 
imputable as far as that will is free: 


Ha, ;—AXtions done or omitted under compulſion cannot be 


puted to the immediate agent thereof, but muſt be 
: wholly charged to the moral cauſe £ that compulſion. | 


Seb. 2. Acklons done by inſtrumental cauſes, are imputable 
to thoſe Who are the principal cauſes thereof. 


a 3.—Adtions'done by a proximate cauſe are imputible both 
>| _ .totherproximate/and:to the moral cauſe 


Sch, 4.— Actions done by brutes, by infant children, by luna- 

_ tics and madmen, may be imputable to moral cauiſes, as 
fur as they are referable to their will; for inſtance, Tf we 
know their miſchievous nature, and 4⁰ not vue beſt to 


| keep them from doing harm. TOW THY 
As actions, With 4 — the degrees. or liberty; 
5258 likewiſe their degrees 9 6. morality or immorality, 


we may conclude, that imputability of actions will be in 

to their degrees of morality and immorality., 

for both have their foundation in certain degrees of will 
and: intention. 

e we value a good confoleate,” and wiſh the happineſs 

of At ay in. r undefiled, we muſt in all our 


condu eſt attention to the laws of morality, 
as Sag are E rule and ſtandard of imputation. 


From 


9⁵ ven FHtLoSOPHY, 


10 eee d! j retro "7 
png preceding propgſiticn ion. it follows, that we 
may diſtinguiſh Fatt in perfect Gila to the diſtinc- 


tions obſer ved in ＋ actions, and aſſi in the their pro- 

Jor rtionate degrees of imputabinty 2 2 85 
infer > got YE ” * I; 0 n 

Ae * untary will be more Aa unh than the 


_ involuntary ary en more than the mediate, the 


tional, u intentional, the deliberate 
MALES on ages there is bore cinouſneſs 
gu 14. than in a diſhoneſt fact; and a 
malicious fact is TT criminal than T eulpable one, &cc. 


Sch, 1.—As facts are a ſpecies of moral actions, it is — he to con- 
(017 eeive}that to determine! the-imputability of the former 

: de have only 10 attend to the i hr or im 5 Fg of 

latter 3 ſubſtituting im ua F moral: or Im- 
8 by fat for 18h fl. Io 


'All imputation, whether "moral, or or that o "ag or 
of law, is cduducted in the way.of biete argu- 


mentation. 11. 1.104 SE — hs Vn 4 4 AK. ui uin 8 
Sc. 1. For inſtance: imputation of fact may do conceinedto 
proceed in this form: 

15 whoſe will the exiſtence or fe hs walleloufly fas killed 

60 non -· exiſtence of the fact B. i is LE mury 

„nn eee ont ad 

* hereof! reis 44 Ang: ud: TS 
| Ie; is do the will of A that the Milo has malieiouſly killed Clo- 

act B is referable; theteforte diusz therefore ils guilty 

"A $8 the ander of fee BY of wurdet 

Sel. 2. —Imputatio on of law'i is by This ſyllogiſm 1446 wh 
Whatever fact is of ſuch a par- Murder — 

. ticular nature, to it belongs ment: 

" ſuchrewargsor puniſhments. . 
Bn the fact Bi is of that particu- Thedeathol of Clodtus a 
f ar nature 

Therefore to dhe fact B belongs Therefore the death of Clodius 

- vEhrewards c or puniſhments, calls for capital puniſhment. 

Scl. 


W 


rl 
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Ac. Moral imputation com hentls both imputati n of 
* and law, parte in in: e ee 'J 

Whither is the author of fact "Whoever" bes einde the 


M. to Him belongs the pu- murder of Qlodius, be is to 
niſhinent D: fa 7 aj puniſhed with death. 
$4 the author 0 & lo. has committed mur- 
WP, R der of Clodius; * 


3 +11) nifhed with death. 


Therefore tis 4 deſerves the Thertfors Milo muſt he & wh 
e e be t KW s, 6 HRS. 


1150 argumentation may be one or the other, or it 


may depend upon previiſes, from which dn A 
bable conc] 1 flow. 2 7, pro- 


If the fact be. not. true or FPS ünpatitlön cannot 
be the one or the other; far if one of the premiſes be 
tute of the criterions of truth and certainty, the 


=; muſt be defective 2 us 
FRmef ſe \ trinket be ; miſſin and no on known 
7 © er upon 4/6 the room in. w ich it wits py but a ſer- 
x 931 8 of the houſe, is it not probable 5 * ones has 
404 h „taken i it away? Aa imputation upon theſe probable cir- 
| ——— dubious, for the trinket may be ms or 

1 taken away. by another. HOC URN: ee 
* ene may be in a degree peobable, wo 
Tome near to — ide ll dubious and may 
be falſe, ſor the mens probability may be ſo. Add to 
the. former inſtance, chat the ſervant; is e his 


4/1; 12. Aplogyy,tbat the article is W in a pocket 
a 


in the room allotted to him; ſtillanother perſon may . 
put it there or if not thus found among his things, the 
maſter of the houſe, who never concerned himſelf with 
things of this kind, may have lent it to a neighbour. 


34 3.—Suppoſe the ſervant eonfeſſes the fact, tells where the 


ft 


2 0 trinket 38; or if witneſles have ſeen hi ers e, or ſell, or 


hide i It AB 2 the 1 imputation will be certain Wet Ti i 
n vciony in a certain lh Af WEED + has referenee 


- So 
e of GH ben it becomes a; ro- 


te. —_— 


b penſity aſſion of i is a moſt 
„ e . Mine . Na e e 


e dupellsy, beſudes, it is à wortal ee and bogs 
29 


nun, the greateſt — — S 
: rſe, and. all ſocial ng of aig Een G 


ba - wound  reporation: achons the ſt innocent are con- | 
Na —. Lito evi gebgns: it N Cauſe of thuth, of 


a virtue) of God.and map, 1 5 ad e n3b dt 
yr true, if merits 305 


e ee or are properrgt 
55 1 451 
— e ge fate hah henfir — — 
— wand to —_ 


. f e 
Bags 48th oi Jul gttiond md, Gees of 
ny "_ — je by be er een ane 
we ſhould evt lo fight id tte .ntord; of, 
165 true imputation; for, how £18 the 17 ar at- 
tety, envy, deacon, we pay 


EEG mn $6, the rites" of reffitiude, FX f 

0 ien 3g "nk ede 

2M Peter Aches, Aro , £6HHEAIGHNE, ind be- 
"ſr un 


1 Katy 


b - del thre 

-_ umen bytheir virtue, — 
* 

i [jute und a goot'er 

tei Jan ee er le mer 


a fret 3 po n an 


410 Ac Dee Ion Pore 
| ok n if we Mm 


15 L- — Has n eon * 
dee ntl lin?! he noMy; . 
e l f — 

2 As See 


We met eſteem 


He upon whom imputation of fic 8 is the 
pod cho perſon r e wn 
bin 0 n g f 

Wo artufarion can be jut and unemceptonble, e. 
cept the fact be cognizable, true a4 kart 7 the 

* $h. —ſiiformiation i is a kind of sccufstten - 

Falle noculation | may be culpable' Man" 4 
1d Mort i cannot be juſt irhere imputation 
Haft is unfair or unjuſt; for the author of the; ft 


not being aſdertuined, the merits or demerits of actions 
hunde de refer rect to the intention mf nan agent 


» Weithed can moral imputation, be juſt, if the proper 
nmerits and demerits which belts, to facts, and their 
aukhors, are not affigned. LT DEE N ii 7 

FI As laws are to 7 AS merite and chi of 
Aon, it is $videft, that no juſt hupiatiöns can be 


15 22 founded thereon, except they be juſt and wiſely inſtituted. 
Fc. 3. — No HOO 580 be happy without à wile and juſt ad- 

veal Nb ade hws, 1 
Hence it a ppears, that the judge mult underſtand 
229 5 able to” interpret laws; that'he muſt have full 
Tafficient information of facts; that hie be careful 
that evidences be examined, their teſtimonies compared 
and ſerutinized according: to the neceſſary criteria of 
trth, otherwiſe he may become culpable: if any 
Sang is omitted with gelen, he is guilty « pr eng 

partuality. and injuſtice. _ - Kc 

By relative equity we underſtand 4 iris 8 
of the various circumſtances of facts, which may ſerve 
1 or aggravate their guilt, or to determine the 
of commendation in actions done 


to las; for human laws cannot provide for all poſſible 
ale and facts 0 the fame Kin | may allume'diferent 
complexions 


mchte qt 2 e of the agent 
But a as pra ought to 'be the principal, 8 
imputazion it followx, that in juſt impuration telative 
equity is c de SHE uu. 
580 — On this 18 the. 1 of the land very - wiſely re 
10 00 4 Ver in en ö 1 the government, to 1. . 
d, rem1 Hüitigate pun Mali ments in certa 0 
Je oe 8 requifite in irapination ; for, as by 
general definition it in a habit of doing juſt actions, 
| — better place for its exerciſe than where 
Haß tondeteimime merits. or demerits 1 9 
hn 


the sten e 2 
jr ing mae more ſpecifically ee pa perfect lays 


which re 

bach 1 ee ane ens Aue, 2 e known 

8 qhich, eve give 
RX ae Thus juſtice:commands, that good 
men be rewarded and evi d6ers psd. 
e 1.—Thoufh bock theſe defültioßs Be true, and the latter 
5 alen kr mult be confeſſed, that our 
1 bet The oh ht er phys. 
W Vines 


18. And f ty. of fily as we do of 

Wn. NO God ae fle af unpotred at- 

bega qqu f eee "and in Med the higheſ degree of 

19 e e Ji 1 wth reſpect to our 
5 feinhbflicy,” has the, appea 

L 4 by 8 e 1 Re 4 2 * chat 

Th ite infextble fuſtice in 

905 Berth 1225 his' ar er goto 4 But there is no 
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friendly; idgited 12 55 Ne It nor in juſtice 

is 15 8 beaon f 851 conſciquineſs of 

Goda e 25 One of the cauſes 

ny our ae DAE to this — yang 

i and the frequent enamples of ſeve- 

ov Ne Ne! ſee in-the exerciſe of juſtice by human au- 

79 8 horityy. ate another cauſe why we are very «= tip. 19 10 9155 
e — of its nature! 
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Frog 
it kingne 5 adminifter 

fil, 10 PR Hnition ful 77 5 the i440 

5 hel very welt calculated to remove falſe jmpreſlions | 
wins, and to obvlate every un ee Seon, 
1 15 ; US 17 into a as e, as it were, of the be- 
rey Y ture 0 4585 jones. Atte betete — dene; 
1 Ss 115 juffgenee of this virtde on the general neſs of 
3 — 0155 It's 6110 f m1 ſeverity, that it i indneſs 


d: Sr" Green Po 7 aid ** 


Ain law 
"The" i. 7 een 
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e them IX thug] 4 rhe 1 render aders happy, r 
l iþ5 own 6 RA ji pe Js = 
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m the Fw in Ty Iv it a'w6nd 1 
g ph Nr Ji ice s'aF iy an drebee GFR divine 
Boo tltace; aud its adminiſttation a firticnlas Eee 
bz, overnments among men 75 Den 8 52018 7 1 To Wbi>144 
„ch. 4577But have we. no 125 ty in perfect 
if . ent en e underſtand 

that ſcience which 15 e per 
' +6 +6: Mlept the belt means 1 0 nt - the e law 
42 bard 4 1 2 net, diſpenſed 

70 oi tely 1975 fe ers as 18 5 as HIS iat ob- 


. w. uch aer by the 
— - general ha happi ge * wee may be Terk This 


Ids. cannot fake e PL SY ere t n not 7 qbeyed; 


5 ut gbedience is to cited by re niſh- 
| Bos * ns inflicted jog 50 diſobedient. e ee 


+544 in all governments re ires — 
e be e to Aab 0 yi i them- 
.... ſelves co 11 18 kg and be Maul thoſe 
65 32104 who att contrary th 
- Jachs exerciſe of 7 50 2 7805 we may: net poaline 
aur, conſidetation to the puniſhment of the wicked, who 
(WO! 6 paly forfeited all; claim to b Indes but ſhould: princi- 
y 


attend to its benign inſſuence on the ene of 
. FE 'B ſociety 


905 meme, Be 
in geyera . that the cßlorderly 


e ence the. tigour of law; cog that the 
0 5 46d . den may enjoy its prot 
hy —lel there ſtill remain lometbing. in our ge nceptions 
2 mba the nature.of Fu. aying 4 e to un- 
611147 thumb conſfructions, Ko obe entered, that 
N 39 neceflary, conſequence o the natural imbecility 
* own, 1 — adminiſtrations 5 e ; 0 88 th 22 
Orton! are common | ad muſt be.itn , 
25 Win od as they furhiſh but ſeldom. examples of rewards, whilſt, 
wells Lebte abe y frequently exhibit puniſhments to 


e! 


be 
as Fr 
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ebe view. * it is, that we ſee juſtie but on its 
95 250 3 3 fill dlifplay: of its beauty gtid loveli- 
dee deen D 2 and dteadful 3 the diſ- 
5 Rand wicked trantgreſſors of laws. -* 

a 8 that the human heart, ſo very apt to. iſregard 
c e 2 e is very ſeldom pro- 
RR conſequent upon 
Lamia! . — Treg is uſt; 

ur, no pain, no ſuf- 


| x duty, will tem in unre- 
'., wardtd; and even now bis bleings are innumerable upon 
is ghikiren; and in the diſpenſations of his providence 
„ „ Ween dev thoſe eng withdrawn from nations, nay, 
2018 Man from individual ons, a3 the juſt conſequences of their 
aud z ee and — 5 and the particular tokens of his 
| 4 ial ne) net e wer ns — 
k niſtratio vine providence 
an] 17 Clarations \v 18 7 d has made e 
HY! _ 110 rid gloribuy rv that ſhall ta Poe when 
i eit zadge the world im righternfn ne 
\as 3 art w nat guilty of- ee wpaſin * 
Wee o, not ſee tbe ann eh are a na- 
uence of obed edience ithfu obſervance 
's "hs? WY ak ſecurity of our liſe, property and 
bl, the afford ta faithful obſervers; 2 


15 pH he moſt, valyable of al rewards? Is no ot 
ak do veſt 1325 the favour of the virtuous and up- 
ad 0 11 1 7 defirable good? Rad Inward peace 
a Fe ent the effects of 5 apſerence, 

ga 57 pelfed that the w rd, can give? 


2 "We; reward of we cxoreds the wiſdom and power of 
men: 
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it is, the Men, t 
BAY 82 N — 
| 


5 is in man,  cann az 
ce they Aon wit preciftion diſcern tlie virtuous and 
right mn from the deceitful and the HY 
are * 


, would 
pretenders run av with the — 105 
858 * and virtutDus modeſty remain n 
1 that the inward principles ah, . dae + could 
de known; ſuppoſe that the ſtock of ſtate be i- 
Djs I e dee ae honour and err Can 
40 7 world beſides riches, honours and g 3 
7 things be rewards for virtue, which 28 
e * vat of o 0011, or by vos Bag ad! ſu 
tige, nnd pofliind by: foals, ug 67 6g 
Phe virtuous man, if he puſſeſſes can add duſire te 
tbem: dhey receive — ane hyltre bythe. yitu- 
ous and the uſe he makes of them 


N A Jong en of Sed ieder n 


joyrriches; Mt off- 
dees, or are elevated to high ations, Io ton ub riches, no 
doors, n preſerdums em in themſelves he ð,¹ẽ¶ 
ds rewards; they cannat add any thing 0 Nie internal 
beaut and excellency' of virtue, Virtue is its own re- 

© ward in this liſe an inexhanftible fouree of bleſlings in- 
ied? r vie eee e dee e e which 
tem to tender this atom doubtful, tu them for incon- 


N trhyerrible arguments, that there will de another ſtate of 


- exiſtence, ' where juftice will de manifeſted in its full glo- 
, and every 'virtitouyattof this Hfe will reger its due 


22) + reward;* _ Bott is jak, itefenireſy righteous?” Ru 
H 7 "The Nope of the Ferrell of juice is, that the laws 


be adde. and the happineſs. of. mankind.; promoted 
"Hence it is that it is laid ee be dri 


E becuiile it diſtributes rewards to the 2 
2 bi B to the chiſo bedient. 


raren eee diſtinguiſhed 10 


Sone call Punt e waa, tht this'term a 
pears o. us 7! be Ye 23 5 onſiſtent with the general — 
dure af the juſtice. * and that which ought to be 


= * men. Raw n . be e t with 


indne 
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* 
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hh Non dne 


5 en underſtand the reſult of moral i e 
on, declared by Him Who performs the office of 
euncerning the quantum of imputabili ity in ac- 
tions, according to the degrees of morality or immo- 
1225 „Aud the ſhare of reward or! puniſhment due to 
ec, and its author Ts a " 

Sentence includes 4 favourable or een efti- 
mate of "the'ronduR of the agent; ſuch ar, eſtimate 
con deu hanour and approbation, or blame and 
diſapproba tion, it follows, that honour and blame muſt 


De coufffkered Jn ſome reſpett as reward or puniſhment. 
| Sentence. js juft. When 1 8 from jſt 9 ; 
95 ſentence, Kere en be jul, whe pavers / 
marked blame i where the reverſe takes place, it is 
eee t 


law meet not due honour, and the Bead: ient 
2 E de Highly ee 
ic 3 Lox wg conduct of gur > vir they 


ee iors, 'equals or rtant a 
0 | Rog 1 5 'of Ap huma- 


$1* $44 
©... nity callxusto the n at this office, as there is 
d danger that wen injure bath that der) cauſe and 
"2M "7. ling is of a more delicate na- 
ture than character. How often, like hich who travelled 
from Jeruſalem to Jericho, is our character wounded and 
. How general is the cafe, that not only 
. the prieſt and leyite, but the genefality of mankind pals 
5 A wounded character? e ſeldem i 1s Suman 


4 nd to heal ur to te jeye 
tart” is this eiidGation 


| cl. 2.—But how much more il 
do all who! are concerned in Judicial prongs, It the 


accuſer, judge, witneſſes, j — &c. where there 1s 
er even from the imbecility of. human nature, daa ch che 


Dee caufe” of Juſtice thay Bom rad Prrverted! 
1 al, dee a mali- 
Feet hati y Aud Keeedinge never find place in 


e -ag e Word of juſtice is e to exe- 
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„Where ſentence. is given according to certain laws, 
there.is 4 forum, a tribuna 17 Laws may be Ruman, na- 
tural and divine: the former conſtitutèe the human, 
theſe the natural and divinz forum, "which Mewiſe is 
Lalled tlie forum of ton ſcientb. nn 


r the human forum belong out, t thoſe ations ii 


come under the cognizance of the 222 of the lan. 


: * 
5 - natural. the divine, and the forum of canſcience. extend 
to all manger, of ations which are of a moral nature. 


Imputation before the tribunal of God will be in, perfect 
truth, according to unerring. Juſtiee, (je e 


"no Ne o deferts: — „„ 
In natural imputation, all the nth conſequent 
of moral actions will be 1 the authors of 
them. No good action will B no. evil 

unpuniſhed. , ” 

There 1s ſuch a thing as internal 1 7 5 ere 
N x th idlions 
| and their conſequences. . . 

Thee faculty of the buran ul W WE impute 
to ourſelves actions and their conſequences, is known 
by the name of moral conſcience: conſeienoo, therefore, 
performs both the part of an accuſer and the office of 


W 53 — 
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by — — folly te unde fland abe natur arid great 
importance of moral oonſeience, and the. various diſtinc- 
tions thereof, intimated by various epithets applied to its 
acts, it will be nec that we attend to the very foun- 

| dation from which thoſe acts proceed. This is undgubt- 

edly the perſomality of the human ſoul, by which it cannot 

but be conſcious of. itſelf, of all its thoughts and actions: 
with perſanality is intimately connected the internal /en/e, 
ttat, as a rational being, it is under obligations to do what 
Is good and to avaid. eyil : upon perſonality and this in- 
deernal ſenſe reſts the act of judgment concerning the con- 
formity or contraxiety ” our actions to our moral obliga- 


tion; 
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| 
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© flow; rtafen thence infers the merits or demerits, * re- 
vards or puniſhments which are due to us un aceount uf 
our bbegdience or diſobedience, according, to the . 
Sn of their morality or immorality. 725 | 
ain 2.— From this analyſis ſeveral general inferences may be 
* wn: — n 
40 5 t. That no Wäg een löle conſtience akogerher; for, How- 
ever muelf le my ty deſtre it, he cannot loſe the perſonali 
„een foul "Hence it is that we read, (the ungodly ba ve 


nd pedte; and it is EY reve, — nn cience 
delete ts power after le. WA 97 1001207 r- 


aden 
þ 2. That, as the internal ſenſe of bbs ben is i Sjineaion 
With the knowledge we have of good or evil, there muſt 
£454 od ne e between an wnwnformed, an an fed 
7 n Ree by Zane uninformed —_—— is miſled by ex- 
ene 


and paſſion, and judges of thin Fe 
5 e accrding to pbrarances: int ed confcience 


conſiders the reality of things, and Judges of nt ac. 
8 1 conſequences. | 


more or leis inf. and 9 
Rok capable > of e 1 gene and abuſes. 
* improving eonſcience we Ek it wdefiled; by ſol · 


wy 2 bnd, ecamples, ſenſe and paſſion, it becomes des 


8 5 ll AE bonelehek the eff of the ſpi rit and word 
er God: ah enlightened couſetence duly Exerciſed is pure, 


el. 3 2 Whatever our information may be, there is ſtill dan« 
ger, that by inconſideration and inattention to our actions 
And their cdnſetuences, confcience may be neglected; 
that we either form no judgment of our actions and their 
+. | effeftsz ot that ſuch judgment is partial and falſe, How 
unaccountable is ſuch a conduct in petſons endowed with 
undlerſtanding, reaſon and judgment, not to exereiſe theſe 
50 45 powers, not to make a proper uſe of theſe heavenly gifts? 
'- Certainly the inconſiderate Heathen, the diſorderly Jew 


and Ohriſtian, all are equally inexcufable; not becauſe - 


'. , / «they bave equal advantages, God in his infinite wiſdom 
kas not ſeen fit to grant it; but they are equally hich of 
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„Cel. . lence does be xerciſe its power as accu- 


and judge, the cauſe ma inatteutjon, > ſettled neg- 
or evil and vicious hz In the former cafe con- 
- ſcience is ſaid to be aſteed; in the ſecond it js callous, inthe 
' thind ral. Mben the contrary-is che caſe, conſcience 
is awake, tender, and vigilant. onſcience, with reſpect 
to imputation of fact, is ſaid to accuſe or to excuſe ; with 
N to imputation of fact and lait is right orgrroneous, 
F. condemning 
abſolving, or wavering. If conſcience ju gl ges in reference 
hes n or immoral ty, it is 290d, quiet, 
* full of peace and joy; or bad, gnoings glury, de 
1 ait , 
i the x n well zarsen Gl ral, nathing 
0 appeps evzqus cauſes j conſcien 0 
"I 2 5 ee — * [ated except oh Cuffered 
8 ſleep: neither ſhafl we eaſily run the riſk of being mi- 
951 544 led by an erraneous conſcience, if we exerciſe aur judg- 
" reaſon, W e the internal ſenſe of e 
ens, and do on examples or conſult 
ſeale, 2 aſſions. bv "4 188 A W defpo! 
deſpair, x we 2% 1 1 2 
we take care 
* 10 1 con Len ö and before men. P 


„Final, e that er and miſery in this life do 
not conſiſt * things external: gor rickes; nor hanours, 
nor che poſſe the earth can make a man happy who 
RE 4s; bas not u ee — no poverty, no perſecution, 
* even deat render the man wakappy who does his 
— endeavours 40 preferve A EIS aol and unde- 


we ys 6. nun dur power to awaken uglelence whin it falls 
aſleep; it is therefore in out power to keep it undebauch- 
ed, tender and vigilant; for attention and reflection are 
in our wer, and we ought to keep them in exerciſe, as 

rational creatures accountable to God for all we think, 
ſpeak or do. The day comes, and muſt come, when even 
the ſeared conſcience will become ſenſible, when it will 
find no excuſe, no hiding place, but muſt feel unutter- 
able pangs of deſpair, anticipating God's "righteouſneſs 


in judgment. 
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* Mt man is inxurlably n 
conduct himſelf conformaþly to his internal ſenſe 

obligation, it follows, that, as ſuch, he maintains in 
general * the internally honeſt and up- 


right man. =. Ax A MAT 8 10 | Ix $ Car) 5 (19 r © 3 


neee — theſe aiuragers may be, 


il it is neceſſary that in our conduct we attend alſo to 


— things beſides tlie internal principle of our mind. 


or inſtance, may not the upright, the conſcientious | 
man be inattentive to the rules f pic ro- 
ah 1 ? may he r erroneous i _ 
of ations, or the intention of the agent? 
. a miſtake with rel ct to 
76 laws of. morality or immorality? In one 
word, cannot Fend en man Be hee, or act 
from: an effoneous conſcience ? | abi; EL 15 0 | 
The 5 


18, the , 
„ W Toh our 2 i 


e Wbar th 4 do under 1 miſtaken. mY ict 
dbonſdienee? We anſwer,” Let him caſt it off as ſoo as 


de is convinced of that error, but — 0 as he 
Fongeines hi — N ee d not obſerve 
his conſcience? 


it. be 11 J 
Would he not be a 15 ** "my in 7. where his a. 
FRY) Wa pl ho PRE i * man?. A man 
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- INTRODUCTION» arid 


= a, av 157 


ages e ee ns of anal hill 
phy which treats of the duties of man. > — « vos 


Duties are actions to be done or omitted con formably 
to the directions of moral obligations and laws. 


Duties may. 'be diſtingu iſhed ! into commiſſive and TY 
foe, into perfe? and pee; into duties ta God, 0 
"ourſelves, and to others. The two former diſtinctions 
have reference to tlie obligations and laws which enjoin 

them, the latter Has refpecyto: their initrediate objects. | 


_Commultive, duties are enjoined by 2 To | 
4 


omiſſive by prohibitory laws; as, love God with all 
uo not love in. Th, ha * b N eures 12 N 


Se 1: What has been obſerved oh reſpeR t to the diſtinction 
en preceptive and e laws, ah in ſome meaſure 
ee this distinction of duties: for the commiſſive 
duties imply 6nön of all acts inconſiſtent with the 
performance thereof; and there are commiſſive acts like- 
wiſe neceſſary in omiſſive duties, ſo that both muſt be 
conſidered as correlate ideas, inſeparable from one ano- 
ther. It is, therefore, only the general and principal cha- 
racter of duties that juſtifies this diſtinction, and the pro- 

per uſe we are to make of it is, that we learn at once the 

t extent of our duties in all the particulars which a 

2 8 of them requires. For inſtance, he 
requires, beſides the commiſſion of many 

"hogs which conſtitute that alfirmative duty, that we ab- 

ſtain 
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8 Ik 17 * pam ef duties, 
uti 


gs 


inte perfeRons and will of God. 


de deem wer d. Toon wh fe perfrmane 
not only-our whole 17 ſpul, mind and firength is to be 


c 2 in doing w ſing to our God, but we muſt 
* void all things which are ſinful and diſpleaſiog to 
© him, if we fincerely defireto love him. "The fame is the 
-©-- eaſe with reſpect to the ne ative duty, do no injury : here 
2937121 = have- not only te omit things which are of an 
wrath ty rious nature, but we have alſo to do all actions con- 

I 3s "= Ae and neceſſary for its performance: we muſt 


- e elits, xequite ſervices and labour done in our 
alf, &c. 


Sal. a. We may therefore lay down this Fre e. 
a mimve 


es imply'thoſe omiflive acts without which their per · 
formance cannot take place, and vice verſa. I dl 
"Pak duties ane eojlned by perfect laws, and re- 


_ Kult from perfect chili As the performance of 


them may 7 be compe &, th they are A Bs e 


r 8 94/4/44 I ante . 


STe Aigen of duties in relpelt of 128 ha be. 5 
= | 1804 great length, .as laws are of various exions a 
Hah 1 3 civil, s get, public * 

Va ies ve reference to * 
_ * 75 able and private laws, &c. 50th — hom ; 


e have for their immedixee objects the 


Duties to ourſelves have for ee eee 
and qualities of our nature, nba! that 


3s ech io dar own. fate, 


Duties to others have for theie- immediate 0 objects 
Wee and intereſts of our fellow creatures. 
It 
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" Tt-qught to be obſerved, that all duties to ourſelves 
1801 No our fellow creatures ate in a mediate manner 
duties to God, for ultimately they have reference to 
his wilt and divine perfections. We do his will in 
rendering ourſelves and others happy; and we ought 
to be attentive in performing all obbgations to ourſelves 
and uthers? in order faithfulſy to diſeharge our duty 
towards God. Alt laws ultimately depend upon his 
will, and our obedience bughtto be arte * mo- 
üaentee tha divine rhe Ag 0 


Winne re N onhc : 
; 4447 T A ; © N ar * : * 
1 


42 ra 9 chr rEk L 8 
e duties e d. dg 
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thut cor Jincerely defire to te hem, for we ought to 
render our ſtate happy by faithfully obeying the natural 
I them as the 
taking out motives of obedience prin- 
cipally from the diyine perfections: hence it is — 
fary that we know thoſe perfections. By knowing the 
divine perfections we know God: the firſt principle of 
nature, therefore, enjoins the duty a we deſire to 
know God. 
S. This duty might be proved from the nuture of the ſoul, 


which can be as little ade dy things unknown as by 
thoſe which do not exiſt: but having S tabliſhed a firſt 


1 1325 of CAT EE It is 11185 that all duty and right | 


Things which may be Kilown of God Nut dither 
reference to his exiſtence," or to his eſſence, or to his 
relation to man and other creatures: hence we ought to 
1 know, 
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1 with, conyiction of ſoul, both that be ad 
en ne to himſelf to his ratioga eres 
Wag FRE yy 4 VI: » 9638 {2 us DICK 
Here is G God exiſts! This truth, deeply im: 
planted into the humin-mind,:and: er 
ledged . by all nations, admita of demonſtrative proof in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe af the word, and reſts upqn principles 
h ieh cannot be ſhaken; ſo that tio m of 00m 
* * a reaſonable pretext of dhe, e 


moogh the various arguments:from which the ex: 
—_ of God may be —— we confine our- 
ſelves but to one, which i is as irrefragable as it is uni- 
verſally obvious: for a rational man will be ſufficiently 
convinced of the exiſtence of a God, if he can be as 
certain of tht exiſtence as he . of ls own. 2 
mm We are conſcious of ourſelves and of other things 
= Frihcatt is, conſequently we think. Thoughts of our 
| minds like other affections or modes, can only be pre- 
dicated af things which have exiſtence. Our own con- 
ſeiouſneis, our own: therefore, proclaim, our 
exiſtence. Since our "conſciouſneſs: of other things, 
which are objects of ſenſe and thought, likewiſe evinces 
their exiſtence, we dra this general a We 
and other things, i. e. the world, exiſt. 

However, every thing has its cauſe why i 10 is ſo and 
| | not otherwiſe; our exiſtence and that of the world muft 
"| conſequently be the effect of a ſufficient cauſe, This 
| cauſe of our own exiſtence and that of the world is ei- 

ther in ourſelves or in the world, or in a being diſtin 
from both. Were the former the caſe, we or the world 
would exiſt neceſlarily ; that ce: would be eternal 
_— immutable; for What is neceflary cannot be other- 
wiſe, and conſequently. can . no change, Fot 
N - begin, 
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bogig, cannot; ceaſe to be. Thetefbre; ds we are 
changeable, beginning and ceafing t6exift, arid as the 
whole world, in all things of which we have knowledge, 
> .conticigent aud waria ble, ut: follows; that our 
exftejice and that of che world arerhe Effect of a cauſe 
without ourſelves and without the world; the effect 
abs caule which exits of itſelf, gtemally, immutably, 
and invariably, and is the fyſt of all things that 
exiſt, e eee dur own e 
ofe; unk clit of ap world; | 9 1p 

We, chere is 7 God: 

A God .of Sterhal and :qunutable exidence; 4 the 
N * N in imſelf poſſeſs all poſſi- 
Perfectiops; for nis immutability admits of no 
* or a 45 e A being poſ⸗ 


alle. infinices God, 


2 11 92 5 want a Alpl inviſible, drohe bebe 
; for compelion of partes, which implies both 
i and mutation, cannot talee place a being 
len is infinite, neveffary, and immgtableQ. 
Goc, the great firſt cauſe; who las oicdered all things 


in wdom, mut be poſiefled of un and will ; 
but as theſe are properties eee pine, it 
_ Gellows, that God — 


Goc is not only a ſpirit fimilar tothe (on of wen 


and other celeſtial, inviſible, i t beings, but he 
is effentially different from all ſpirits, whatever their 
9 rieeons may be: theſe, like our ſouls, are 
Halte beings, creatures af his power: he, the creator, 
is the only e et; becauſe his pnderfianding and 
ae me hip ofEycy-are 


Q Hence 


neee follows, that in reſpect of the divine efſence 


che e is. Hul one God, for where can be but one infinite 
Sabel ve we fuppoie two: | or ore inf bi 
_ - |,- -, Either be equal or pact in perfect ry __ —_ Son 4 
N Wer could o e and reuit eac 
eee eee e e alot 
ein die perſeckie . —94 is; neither of hem would be 4 
| k men poſſoſv unequal certainly . bang 
„ Which is insrior ta the other cannot be infinite. 
| eden re, there foro, coat wy do agrees with divine revela- 
: + tion, which moſt ſtrenuouſſy Inculeates the 42 the 
divine eſſence: but no — can be dra 
unity of eſſence againſt a plurality of 5 xj 
1 3.—Among the / infinite ohh wr nd, which fow | 
(ge ara his 3 exiſtonce at Sp bis ip ritual nature, 
rer * following 6 1 de princi noted wo neceſſary ex- 
"+. "tence, eternity, immutabilit y, independence, ifituali 
29 ine all-tufficiency, pare Tong omniprelence, w 


ary F on e . goodneſs, Janes; bon. 


Ne „nn 10:4 54.47 


Fs 4 wit s 


Saen athe ee 4 3 Sub militat- 

We ing again hi 25 mie Which we are 1 0 
8 rour to kg Aa the duftet 

DD nen 0 tur {x 541 Bat 

| DCE A that fatal tos. 

by falſs:cong are formed of the pure and infinite 


erfections of the deity, — drawn from 
bis rue: petfections; {0 eee made motives for 
and principles of actions 9: vs; ieee % icin 


Sol. Abet dei attributes to creatures 
which anlyiinfinite power can effect; but this and cot 
--»(1,., kinds of ſuperſtition come under our definition; 

„of them imply a denial of lis omniſcient Care, all-ſuth- 
___ © clent/power and infinitely wiſe government. 


1 ag? 2. Were ſuperſtition a leſs active principle than it really 
8 there would be rather _ to pity than to deteſt" _ 
. 


3 12 W it. But who does not feel horror in re- 
dlecde 72925 Wing io his mind the ſcenes, of bloodſhed, of devaſta- 
human miſery which perſecuting ſuperſtition has 
Er. Mead over the world? Who does not know that every 
111: kind of fyperſtition is of r 
19.6 degree or another? " 440 Jong ae what 
- Falſe conceptions af the infinite perfeckions of God 
may lead into a Wanton denial of his exiſtence. - This 
Imnatural offence is known by the name of atheiſm. 
© Ch. 7—That perſon would be guilty of Hleirical atheiſm, who 
in 2 termsſhonld'fay, is he God. It may be 
1: ſtioned, A foes has Fr aqranced fo By in in- 
5 
2. But it is not with re A to eee e of 
th 99985 thoſe are guilty who 1 5 as if there were no Kio 
mo — or, to ſpeak in tetms' which have alread been defin 
+ who do not take motives from the divine perfectio s. 
| Men who are deaf to the call of reaſon, callous and inſen · 
ble to the voice of conſcience, and commonly given to 
''' | every evil, may acknowledge the exiſtence of a Sod, but 
in works will ejed and deny him. * 


Her gal de Key of klin which'is4plit into — 
ſects? Thoſe who Believe not — — revelation and 
the myſteries of ſalbation, becauſe they never enjoyed | 
the — privilege of living under the gofpel,'we con- 
fider as objects of our ſympathy and humanity: thoſe 
who reject theſe advantages we'leave reſponſible for 
meonſiſtent conduct and itch after novelty before the 
. tribunal of God. But that ſect which holds to the ex- 
iſtence of a God, and denies his providence, we here 
nate by that name, and charge its adherents with 
the moſt fooliſh ſuperſtition that has ever re 
human nature. God ſhould have created, his power 
ſhould ſupport all things, and ſhould not care for them? 
he, the father of the univerſe, the father of mankind, 


Hould-be 100: great, too high to regard the world 2 


1710 
to aſſect that he who. bas formed ef dogs not hear 


l R offences for 


8 


* = FUND IMEY te error! 
God frorild be too 5 ood | 
it Fechlls it Fr üg; 2H cer- 
Gone fax.in- in· W Vin his 


1. 15 
heart, IR, or, N fond God 


5 
E e 


keg then, are the 1 9 allied, which arc 
Epe 8 An the true 2 1 6f God?” How dif. 


18 3t ty Afarfiige which is the greateſt folly, whe- 
there is no Go ive without bd, or 


be who has grade: the oye goes not ſer? 

„All theſe abſurd. er 6 
— 
gt the: wee ene and mtur's God. All, 
. who, five way to of continue, in any whos 


unhappy and: : 
value; therefore, ought we to ſet 
his after God ? and how 
ſhould we bt for he haeane: eee given us to 
attain to . if ee 
ions? N 170 
As an aſſemb of ne gy, 
and as L the ſupreme pomer of 
J and as theſe in God are infinite, it fol- 

; that he is in and to himſelf” 4 ER Won 
dry and jy, or 

"It 38 our duty to Gol 16 geh ben hy taking mo- 

for our conduR from his infinite perfections. 


Ai | gel. 


e infinite, it follows, that by gloriſying 
him we cannot ad Pies neither cant be duniniſded b 
| 3 contrary conduct. np 


He does not ſtand in need of a 

bis 2 can go. How, them * t be far 
itn " we that we Yoriy Gt A?” We ufer In tyanifefing' his 

| ow creatures; for by acting from motives 

* *: REES cons, others may be led. to 

_ ..  fracbthelemo thus feel a n inciterent! to - 
_  *vour.to know ( 115 ferve him 5 ſpirit. and in tru 


"ov 0 know God . > 
e dar et critne of ul 9 
words Which attribute imperfections to. * AO 
| $ck—Prophane fmcari aig, ſpeaking of 28 5 


reverent manner, taking his name in vain, & if they 
on amount to blaſphemy, are * a kind of that ho 
nee, | 


God of inflaite lory nod Honeſty is, . . 
. why of wi INE 
t- contro e inwa 
ſenſe of cat's per is filed reverence, it fol- 
lows, * muſſ inkof God with. Tg re Ke 
mility and peverence... 08 if 
As by the wor 57 Gl 's is ant £ 4 0 
of the mind to ſhow onr'xeverence to his he ry 
and maeſty, it is evidently our duty te worſhip! Him. 


1 the w ip of God two thin Lay 5.6 5 

guiſhed 15 the internal ſenſe of the dine Story an 185 
feſty, and the actions by which that ſenſe iS leg: 
in the firſt Caſe our wor Up i is theoretical, in the laſt 
PraPital. © _ on 

Practical worſhip is internal, when the ſenſe of gx 

verence actüates the internal acts of the mind; 
beromes external, if theſe. are ee expreſſed by 
Farm rere 
&2 ani Worſhip 


0A AL vit oV 
: cy be 1 Kea fe of 


baldige may be Perverted mon 


ar" yy Ip bis e 2 of tie exiltener, 
perfecliqus, Wi its: glory,and.majeſty of — be 
true; — ve muſt have a true, and, as far as 
ib ene: 3 
nowledge dhe heart; conviction is 
rooted in Tal, pt but be 0 awe 
as c Ke that God in whom we live, move, 
and have 9 We mut feel delight in holy 
4 8 7 20 His'dountiful goodneſs—fecl pure deſire 


and 


. communyon ; 5 outward Actions, 
ls 1 prayers, 4 8 and 


thankſgi will be the will the natural effeg of 
55 77 Our whole conduct in life 


x fulneſs "of our heart. 
hould be Kin of divine wotſhip; alf our" actions 
ould ſhow that our Heart is inwardly ſenſible how 


Wn how glorious, how bleſſed 4 the Lord of 
hoſts; ho, worth to rever ced and praiſed?! i 4 
Worſhip founded « on a falſe theory, cannot pe true in 


practice. M N 16. 694 

werk paid to what'is not the cue G 
idolatry. *. ol Sth LL MIS BO Wt 14} 

4 the, ory act in erroneous j 


conceptions 
of the perfections gn. glory * God,. wei Oi 


| bur be ſapebitions, . | 7 11 
* Wee may be true in theory, and nil fall in 


e and external worſhip n be Ea for 
073 5 can and ought to be Men le of the preſence 
of God and his Mahale perfections, whilſt wy are occu- 


ay. in the external duties of our calling. 
Sch. 
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ch. 1. If ſeparation of i and ternal w 
| ui * = farther, we Wome gory at . 5 2 85 
_ contrary to à great, a i and ne 
is, for inſtance, external worſhip — —2 * 3 
what are the Ren of the lips with a heart eftranged 
from God, but B ypocriſy, ameful in ens of me 
Aud Wbaminabte in this fu bt oF God Þ.+ Nhe te 


Sch. 2. Neither can 22 -wotſhip, always bed Som i 
8 maintain the character of t 7 3 for 
1 e firſt place i it is 55 vr to glorify hat is, to 
13 our External actions the 0 0 x: f the mind, 

and thereby incite our fellow creatures to praiſe;to glorify 
and to fear the Lord their God. Tas is between the 
doch and the ſoul an indiſfoluble uri by 467 ug 


tze fulneſs of the heart muſt actuate our body-as'nece 
Hil as $bs external ce WE by dur un at ue 
| win DEW" 


Sch. 3-—A. certain portion of: time ahi — —.— to be 1 
apart for the 8 of external wWorſhip, When the w 

Bowe all, that ig within us, all our powers of ſou] and 

bdoqdy, ought to e engaged 1 in contemp ating the 3 e infinite 
oy 25 of God, meditating on his love and goodneſs, and 
* owing forth his praiſes. LEND Gt ag Wort 12 64a nt 

” 4 —Af we thus exerciſe the duties of internaland external 

| woulhip-joantly, way —_—_— to oplhip God as and in 


tui, | NNN... 


Worſhip of God. is public or rl rs, in — former 
we join a number of ourfellow eredtgrod in the latter 


only our houſhold is engaged. 
Neglecting or treating ſlightly the lip ot God 
are o unpardonable in ——— of x pet< 


nicious tendency ; for in the firſt caſe one of the moſt 


excellent and heaven duties is neglected, and in the 
latter things of the moſt glorious nature are prophaned 


and abuſed. 


. $h.—Divine worſhip, therefore, whether ublic or private, 
ought to be conducted with fincere an humble devotion, 

_ equally remote from cold and indifferent formality, and 
from excentrical and unnatural enthuſiaſm. 5e. 
The 


$86 310m At vb obo 


2 W Bog and meditate upoiñ 
&i wore fenſible we become of 
2 imperfection of aur thegy. Our worſhip, 
eee th this lf, is ut det hen aneh. 


15 2 


Worſfip is arab of various de- 
grees el purity and = e 
Hense e ie, that from: ten aeg in va- 
rleus made . not immedindel y to 
God, Se n Backs e 
alien; is an dbject 1 pane Fone, of filial fear, of 
our cordual-pratitade, of che fhncereſt and moft humble 
in vacation and adoration, of the moſt faithful obodience 
2 the welk keßgnell acquieſcence in his will. 
here is not a duty more chan love, 
whether its object be God, ot we ourſelves, or our 
fer creature :'1t tae «ny other poſſihle duties, 
nnd chene is very ji the fulfllng of e gw. 
This is:the.cauſe why ãts general definition [is gdifficult, 
and its diſtinguiſhing characters many and various. We 
veritire#to 4 chat its general idea is ammatiag aff ec- 
How conterning happineſs,” "de — Ae 
| len and happineſs are fe 1 8 


hey are ning. 5 1 
URingrithed imtoleve ef ge, 


Lobe! 
Tove of tomplatency, and doe f com m½UiF 
; In a ſolieitude · for ebe ha 


ok 1:—Love-of affection e 
paineſs of ourſelves ar others. This love God — 

in his providence towards the world, and F db. 
Wards the children of men; the good and d. the 

f righteous and the unrightequs, ings animate and inani- 

mate, being 5848 its . love ye ſliould alſo 


leer and exerciſe towards all m n, and extend it to all 


„Creatures endued with anita Hfe: nothing ſhould blunt 
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i ſesſipility ad N. A. all meg, the ig6 and che up- 


gh, the Aeg, the dient shild, fal ſervant 

nad the wel ſed — as Well ag cha ust and 
dee difhione$; the enemy. the refrefiory- fan, the unfaith- 
ik ſeryant and the ill: natured neigbhaur, have a claim to 

It is true, we have it not always in gur pe to ren · 


ger athers haggy; re our goad. affices, others 
| 2 them: we ue FE lene wake z. but we 


may uſe : our endeavours to bring them pag a fenſe of their 


| ues ; we may pity the fate of th difordetly and refrac- 
4 and finge ely 11 for their, reform agd happineſs. 
yiire a: the fat her canugt bear lit o a pro- 

igat e ſons Why i 18 125 ſenſe of reſentmenf in a brother 

& — | no 2 diſprd 1 Why is diſguſt 

latives ſo de pate Why, & feel our 

hearts 1 7. at wehe mor per behaviour in youth 

ee th e N e F Dear his heart 

E ot eel fo ſorely wounded if he FOE caſt off pa- 

ion, if de could ba k fon as a ſtaan - 

Age 0 * ith brethren, reg ives, neighbours, 

Br, th feb ee C oultthey nel the ſenſe 

: | ey of chelr tary cauld they diveſt Qermſclves of that affection 

* or their oh which Atty bnd and humanity. and re- 

gen prove they co old q render their fituation very 

ould ke I ſo many of their laborious hours 

0 LC WA te ten That Uiely endeavours are 

3 not erowned mo the wiſhed-for ſuctebs.. 

- $6. i inen dne with the Joue of cooplacency > this; if its 

une, has fer its objec all tbatis.lavely. aud excellent, every 


Long * 4 £ 


er real good is only an objeR of delight, 
feel true love * camplacency only in What is good. 

on * loves his cluldeen; being pleaſed with — 
I the father du ts in his obedient fon 
- 220 en 


'brg broker in 0 virtuous relat jon; thus we Bo fat 
"IEF Tos Bfixetit; the — the virtuous aud regular ſtu- 
_ dent; thus we are pleaſert with excellent and beautiful 


1 = Ferch. e Perſons of a cou- 
wr us and perpicious qua- 
tan 2, A 1 FR off 70 ten e d. oy lad 


Fel. wi 0 love of co lacency begets, as far as is attain- 
able, the love of Common, Gol 60d, who \ er his 


7 there is perſeſtion, or that is inflyential on 
our 


* 


141, | +, GRO 


<4: 31 childrefi; dwells in their hearts: the father feels happy in 
"$50 the converſation; of his dutiful ſon, and fixes, his favour 
upon him: brethren live in harmony and communion 
; 9 to prevent one — wiſhes: we rejoice 
76 or n opportunities to IN" "Py uy gat, the 
171 17 virewous ſtudent, e. TY 
2 e raged: attain to * an objec 6f- eſteem, kose 
1 a; c 
1 
Ge 4—We 10 nght to diſtin; TY this der 22 
woe now explai 225 Nan Aa its obje ; 22 5 | 
2 e appinc ig from that pa ſſibn 6 1 
8 «wind neh is Sete Ri iled love, and fs in conſequence of 
. +.» +, 9hj6Rs, repreſented by ns tag inferior cules 7 the hu- 
wan foul. as excellent, defirable and lov 46, Oy his love, 
thong not. in; itfelf a virtue, if it is tlirected and 
— un er. the controul, of reaſon, paves 1 FA way to a more 
-,, exalted and virtuous love, Innocent enfitive love has 
for its object innocent enfitive pleaſures, ina degree 
5 ng. rational wy r e laſting felicity. 
our. habits are thus, di „ not 5 e eager 
"i . gs R ang. anus, pal Yr and l | 
e bat is good- and virtuous? But not. all ſenfitive 
"1p * PDR it often leads to vanities and ſinful ob- 
£: ME 4] IF the lobe of the world and its luſts ogtupics the 
ge rt, there is ni tog fc Taube love; loye fixed upon 


ſuch things is ertec may innocently prefer o 
Een another; 10 1 act ie prefer the 


. + 34 
: - 


''" Innbcetit converſation” of one perſbh 
. 
7 © , 
Fan erceſſes, 5 The tendency and cifedts po pions 
+ vohapplneſs and ruin. Such à love is degrading g to hu- 
min nature, and inconfiſtent with'the love ef Gl. 
YA God is_ the moſt excellent, and therefore above” all 
the moſt worthy: object of our love; he is the 
Ps of all beatitude, the cauſe of our exiſtenee; he 
is qur preſer ver, our benefuctor, and benign father: his 
perfections, infinitely e nine with unſpotted 
Fr rity and holineſs. - But how ſhall, how can we love 
* is ſo infinitely exalted above all things his 
creatures 
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preatures cn de? We anſwer, by a ta do 
— per- 


nothing that ts e with bis glory and inf 
feftions., ' 10 " 44 T3018 MIC ith 014M 10d I 54 
od Schoog ih prefer this — to others, checauſe;; it gives us a 


{ particular and infallible criterion of our Jove to God. 
ande Itis true, the love of God ork Nev the ſum of all that 


can be a duty to him; be who loves erely will 
Tut bs Re his perfections with delight, and deſire. his 
pas vour apd communion above, all things: "but can 1 per- 
8 3 ae 1 hes diyine love dwells in me; 417 am not 
MW oY 4 0 & 790 hi hly ickidus ſo to order my conduct that 
| it may ing 0 him and confiftent With His glory? 
In 0 de Dt 300 perſons flatter themſelves that they love 
if they love fin, the world, with its vanities and 
a Juſts, and if their deeds countera' the divine win. 711 

. be to God, ſays an apoſtle, that ae leg yu — 
| | ments, and his commandments are wet grieveys. 

1 is a duty that we love God; for ĩt is our Nats to 
know him, to know that he is, and what he is in and to 
himſelf and to his rational creatures: a God of infinite 
glory and majeſty, worthy to be worſhipped'in ſpirit 
and in truth; the creator, the preſerver, the ſupreme 
ruler of the univerſe! Can it be ſaid that we know 

him, if his itifiritte glory does not ſtrike our fouls with 
admiration and awe? Can the ſoul, be filled with true 
admiration; if it be not en and dan towards 
kim with delight? And mut not delight in God im- 
preſs us with à longing deſire for his fayour and holy 
__ communion. Can our deſires after God be ſincere if 
ve are not actuated, by an anxious ſolicitude to pleaſe 
him? Can we pleaſe him, if we act inconſiſtent 
with his glory and perfections As love ta Cod is our 
indiſpenfble duty, ſo it is, our glorious ptivi 8e. and 
 confiitytes our greateſt happiness. 
Among the divine perfections is his will; be 
f tude of the mind nat to act contrary to the will of ano- 
ther has obtained the name of fear. 


91 — 


Fel. 


FF 


a e — to att 1 NN the will of, another, 


becauſe we lobe, eſteem a . nce him; erde latter 
of el 


Qt — — that ſohoitude ariſes from a 


quepoes. Ho BAI NH of; bu 34+ awts.. 


Had n ile fear pee, rent and 


2 — feu; W ts the Bud 7 0 quen- 
ces cels an virion; W e n 
* bätted, 1 £ 
15 3-—-Only filial fear can, Gere e ne fear 
0% 0 6 Contrary, of a. viciou gully, if, hd pt vitefully to 
abe avpided in our conduct. abs 
elende ae laying, ſervite fear is Ade than none at all, 
L Ig cannot bo cf u attributing to it any degree of ex- 
erllencv or restitude; but muſt be taken in reference to its 
LE - unmierited effects uon the peace and A e of ſo- 
ciety. As lions and tygers are: reſtraed from evil, ſo 
men of vicious. diſpoſitions and habits muſt be kept in 
"= Few means, often by N — 15 
| pin nt, that public p6oud may ſultain n 
OY. rom theft obfervartons we thay draw anorher argu- 


18 —— photing abe imbecility of Wade 80e. and the 


EIT aide and — of religion 
le 


- 


that we fear God * Sue e A 


forhe-1s worthy: vf our love, a wg we 
cannot dove him x [42900 1 4213 i jis [5.1444 13 — 


It is alſo a duty that we endeavour bs ou 688 
towards Gd to caſt away fervite fear; g be 
Wo — vile fear cannot exiſt tagether. 


4 7 neceſlity of the utmoſt care in 
= Rs to infill. to the minds of 
not f rent the e of 

their obedience and fairhfilnels. 


A lobe ts a benefactor is tet! end 1 fillow 
that ix is dur duty to be to God; for he is 


4 bs, yt N 


il | | 
tal fear, In on r ts Kcur ; 


* 
7% 
. 
4 


only the object of otir fineereſt love, but His — 


and bleſſings are innumerable. Every 


nei, an additional motive fot us to love bs CEL 


ee aß 125 


im che duty - Praiſes and thank ſ 
925 bac e 1 64 ons df "4 rape heart, let 
the tribute which our heart N to. bring 


before the footſtool of our God. 
Can there be a more monſtrous, keinows a unna- 


tural vice, than ingratitude to God? 


2 uy of that vice who do not love God, who 
do not & upon his merciful ngs, and who care 
not to uſe thaw to his glory and the end for which hey 

are given. Thoſe who ervy others, and murtnur agai 
tze ways of be thoſe who look down with a 

proud and u — . e re 
t, 6fi thalt pat to 2 unrelieved, &c. Fu of 
I. ite But uninatural as this ee i, fin is pre. 
__ - _ waletitamong the children of men, not only with reſpect 
to their. conduct to one another, but alſo to that God in 

whom they live, move and have being. 


As u proclivity of the mind to do what another dom» 
mands js called obedrence, it follows, that we muſt obey 
God; for we are bound to obey the natural laws, 
which are the commands of his will; we ought to 

aud love him. No human authority can free us 
om this duty; and in caſes of real colliſian, we muſt 
obey God-rather than man. d! ITO) oline 


When we are actuated ür bar bbe dente by to Witt 
eonideration than the will of the commander, we are 
fach v0 in that toll, or to br refighted to it. Since 

GR a being of infiniteghory, monks wiſdom, ! 
and ꝑdedneſt, it is our duty to fal ourſelves happy in 
doing his will; und to be fully refined, to all the ways 
of his government and providence. He is omnipotent, 
therefore our reluctance would be vain; and as is will 
is our Aieontent and ES cannot but 


'' 
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geen fortitude under adverſi- 


verty, ſickneſs and perſecution; inward peace and 
e = "ak WM its. faithful 3 i; ron pus over 
© (* _ death." * 1. 1 5 7 110 
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s the dt ones to FO "RN reſult IA 
the fame prineiples of natural law from which our 
duties ti Goc ars inferred, it follows, that the former 
malt be in perfect conſiſlency with the latter; for 
both ultimately flow from one ſource; to wit, the will 
of God, and have one and the ſame end for their object, 
the happineſs of mankind, ' They conſequently are of 
theſame-authority and importance, excepting the dif- 
ference of their immediate objects. Duties to our- 
ſelves are therefore in a mediate manner duties which 
we owe to GG. 
Hence we may 1 1 theſe infallible axioms: Nothing 
can b à duty to our ſelues that is repugnant to the duties 
we owe to Cod: What is repugnant to a duty we owe to 
aur ſalues cannot be a, duty, ta Cd. Eu Nn / 
Natural laws, commanding adden our Gown 
ct. as: pothble, ire that we principally 
Lane te 8 ineſs. Ry fuch an 
endeavolit is called lave, it follows, that it is a pres. 
c pal, nay, our firſt duty to love ourſel ves. 
I de ate bound to love ourſelves, we muſt conduct 
ouffelves i in alt our purſuits conformably to the injunc- 
tions and prohibitions of the law of nature; for a con- 


try conduct repugnant to our real happineſs. - 
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-Alles mes miſtaken, therefore, are thoſe perſobs who, 


* 


Is Ti) 


from a vain and erroneous perſuaſion that they love them- 


48; 


_ . ſelves, run into all manner of exceſſes, ſeeking pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction in vanities and wicked purſuits? Stran- 
gers do virtuous love, they. take ſenſe and bene for their 

5 _ guide, never confolcäng their trge intereſt and happineſs. 


rern wing; 


421. hate themſelves.) - b 1234450314 my £51380 


S a 


As a ſtute of and real happineſs decke 


2 pleaſure, it mani chat t true 8 Sar leads e 


real pleaſure aud ſatisfaction. 5 
"As real pleaſüre depends pda FI things 8 means 


notify for its acquiſition and preſervation, it will be 
our duty to endeav our to obtain and to make a proper 
uſe of all thoſe things which ne, to our real 


b Pe e e e eee e 


1 


Thers Un be no real Pleaute aid Mbit where 


there is not inward peace, tranquillity of mind and a 


conſtience; be, therefbre, "who truly loves him- 
f, muſt endeavour, by an irreproachable conduct be- 


fore God and men; to poſſes ar 1 br preſerve this de. 
nde e G 64; 35 833 
"I Thus otrttue intereſt ĩs dur badet daty, and as 
theſe in chelr nature and tendency are things inſepata- 
bly connectedl, it is one of e our” moſt 1 utſes 
to learn our feal irg. WT. 
. et 1. To ſeek our intereſt aotbings which gt the feats, 


2 


% Mom 


{ +pleaſe the fancy, and flatter our paſlions, which inflame 

pride, invite ambition, avarice and luſts, is and has at all 

times been the fatal ſource of folly, extravagance and pil: 
ſery among the children of men. 


een 4s from want of attention and refleRion that much . 


empty things have ſo forcible and ſo general an influence. 
pofthe human heart. Evil, habits are contracted before 
. weexercile reaſon; bad examples, with which the world 
abounds, feel the ſoul againſt the voice of underſtanding. 


59 . Hence 


" wandt uso. 
+141 4i8Hhomer it is inst Ahe nnd ta vintue is dificult, Ry 
P07 Dl lan: not appl. 
199 8 . been e ae "n Know ghee 
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pyshenſie Se e 1. we 
. to. God and to our 72 — nich 
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We are therefare — —— u- 
| renne by endes during to 
obtain knawiedge of all things influential —2 
pineſs; in particular to know God, his inſinita perfee- 
tions, and our duties to this gloriqus being; ta know 
ourſelves; and the end of gur being; to ke the u- 
man heart; ta knom mankinda to know gur duties to 
others, together with the right and beſt mode of per- 
forming them; to inveſtigate the nature the qualities 
and deffination of ag many . this wasld as pol- 
ſiblo ; ta know what is good or bad, een 
K ie dg ct ON, | Tt 


LF vros 
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thoſe which have-an. in- 

pv? frem ſuch a eee 

3: Haw. .carnefly\. then, 
vdefitigably reflect upon all 
— e of know- 
? And bæm tagte hauld we bt to find eue, da fee 


ee 


rbb due elcneſors, . 1 to qu PT 


feun „ mer be bomprehrudnd prehemud in theſt ' few: wottis: 
W eee 'knewledee of ull tüinge whiety 
influence an we 


— all in e power that your dia 


for we may be did anly; to know chat 
confuſion. 
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„ far wynt af | er. 22 
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* — for what daes all: Knowledge avnil un, if 
ede hot thereby becoma better man? * e 
ami therefore, in improving aur under ‚ 
ral, ſhould — 64 that the inclinations of 2 wit 74 
| urſue that which is really good 
he pe} — is given us that we ſhould walls 
by: its lights, 1 realiſe his knqwledga 
in the pyrſujs of Vighug-may, perhaps boaſt of. 2 60 
but an never en 

dan god man. D 1 1 1 JUISOL 4 1. 5 
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ſinitely perfect pattern of holineſs, as fat as perfection 


from evil, realities from 2 


my Have 


1955 
Our vil is | hdoW/EF with lber, and ITE 
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Table Pörpoſe and defign, our will Abtains a*firmnefs 
and excellency.-worthy the dignity of our rational na- 


ture the purſuit of virtus ill become more and more 


Pleaſant; e ſhall: triumph over ſenſe, paſſian. 
1 — — — 


is attalnable in this dife : * 1 Ne N eb 


Great and eomprehenſive, therefore; ĩs the duty we 
owe to ouf immottal ſouls: We muſt male — Ore 
ſaoriſice to our undlerſtanding and wills ĩm order to ein- 
quct ourſelyns cunſonmably to the will ef God. We 
miſt; endtavour to diſtinguiſhu truth from &ror; good 
ppenrances, p principally for 
this end: tlint ve may invariably: the one and 
rejoct and avoid the other We muſt ſtudyy nature in 


gu beauty; uſefulneſs, harmony and order, that the 


may be convinced of the exiſtence the/infinite 
„ 8 odneſs and majeſty of God, and ſenſibly 
the nec and importapce of our indiſpenſible 


hi gation to gl Por; love and obey him, We muſt 


in our reſearches after. truth, that we 


poflible motives to examine our own 
carts, to invigorate our inclinations, and to render 


eden in the purſuit of holineſs. The road to 


virtue 
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Arbie oſtet becomes ardudus and difßculfz many 

ons muſt be overcome,» paſſions uſt be tub- 

cud, ee — — ſenſe and imagination malt be 
epi 


pended, ur inelmatione 

eto, —— attentied 
to; not — de done by halves; much led to be 
viegledbed; oi⁰ 1) Chet A5 „10 abrin. e ese 
Hence it is not à leſs i ä 
tremely aſſidud is in the uſe of all the means by 
che uftclerſtandiigzunay be improved) the witt melis> 
rated, and the mind invariubly determingd not to de. 
vate in the leaſt frum the line of rettituc . We miſt, 
tt the contrary, Moſt carefully avoid all things which 
might miſlead the unden the will by 
contrary. dirsctio .. 4, 2077 
Among the means mhich may A Cats 
af the mind good books and good company are ptin- 
eipally to be eſteemed; for, as the formet ſet forth the 
ckuſe of religion and virtue in tleir true excelleney and 
ſalutatyttendenty, ſo the latter is ealeulated to · inſpite 
the mind with a note zeal of nu tion, and as 4 for- 
ble ſtream to carry with:it oui ere 
virtuous purſuita with ſtedſaſtneſs and: delight. 
e But care and irtumiſpection re neceffrry, as thee 
ate great numbers of bach and dangerous books, and as 
theiworld'abounts'with'bad examples and company. 
Among badBodks: we rank tholy principally which 
advocnte'the eaſe of itreligion; (pe pelt Med of vittits . 
and'its'rewards, and repreſent vice work Ki of in 
different, or exhibit-it / "Under" the . r Wh 
andes and names of virtue. 

Novels and romances of a neten natute aud ten- 
N as they have done and fill do a great deal of 

440; EY! 105 miſchief, 


| and huge brought into-the-catalogue of this. 
by 1 — chem — 
a ha with falſe — 


— 
29185 12 
—— ed dſpoſuiun. Such 
1 — of youth muſt be particularly un. 
—.— for, as then mmdenſtandings, net get mature, 
aid ——.— diſtinguiſh ecalities from: 
rice ſrenſoninꝑ fram ſallacy, not only a 
N of pretidus timt Will h waſted ad 
Dae ene ene ad be temp 
Katidns throw h- in chair way, ee eee _ 
| by u Pernicigub effect. renne g tly R 
We cann * mm highly in | Erna belt books 
| vr win kh, their expreſs drtign is to recom- 
mend virtue und geance inboodne{t under 2 vn 
view'of trialsy för, as All. is fiction, Which ſelddom or 
meverearberentifel-ii Mer nete, nay mende b. 
ö rurtefferteddl. 


1 ve leiſure” hogre 0 f them both agrerably u 
profitably i rekding r fuk rea init wo 


uk 922 


H Ae wiltd pere e 
BN ae good and — perſons 
het, the moſt lively incitements to virtue, andical- 
4 1 to Hhicld"us kgtinſt many ternptations, ſo the 
394g company 
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af the wicked is Oe an RS 
viteeand-an almoſt jafallible cqiterion, of a 1 
mind and depta ved heart. et Auf B Le * 5400 
de ban bel — 00-2 Faighful. dif 
Sur thun the ronfideratiom of. the im. 
ality A mis wul? The cafe we take of it ſhall 
ee the geod done in-this-life ſhall be 
beer N NET d ores #68 
Fe]. arte YmtHottaity of the ſoul fs:doubilels one f the malt 
2 %, import wdths that ever; can EN py bee under 
en Ming en de o our HY 2 it Ts og 2. 
._ *** conſideration thereof” chat Our ſouls at e 
iy 1 1 rr onthe 2 
rear "We h AY 4 Tg 190 A 815 „ m joe th ber 5 

t A cau riumph © 
auge bre of — 0 
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fora ghariow 

7 1 of frail , ur deſtiny 

TT oy hich, is to tat to 21 Loch hee b is taken, 

Until God datt judge e et man aldording/tb bis Gd 

oc Fe! 1 then, in the mo ll 3 
me r duties, ſhall n 

dat u 1 95 e with, Juccels and ron ith 


Lon | 511 Q 
e foul. & 00 mpre! rechen ends nds "two 
its Xi ence, and 


£ 


Te ee of th 
ings, to W a.continyal uration 0 1 


95 neyer-cealing conſciouſneſt of 1 ,and' of thoſe 
Adigas which have enen D conjunAtion with 
body in this life. 5 f 


4 All beings of a ee . perpetual, exit- 
[ence in ＋ with — — men. iT: of he 
we ate not able to give à ſatisfactory account 
— co the ſouls of animals, or e 
te — . gt — $i & it f 
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fmite-wiſtion andi gocdneſs hath de d in decreving 
and giving them exiſtence; particularly'as the powerer 
God is 3 So much is certain th 
ofa Gnaple nente cut rent to exit n choſe which 
| F:be-tranſpoſed; or 
aut chere only: changes or diflalatipy can take 
plates: Ifiths' former ſhould ceaſy to-axift, nothing 
— nor any thing from without could he u i 
cauſe of fach/ an effect except: the will of God. 
power alone can cauſe things to return to their 
Priltis ate chat enſſed them wohn were polibility to 
aſlats;of,exiftence,, - MM FY 1969 70 — e 19. D 
e ac ef the eineni which God ſhould 
cholſe things that etiſt to return to the ſtate of mere 
/poffibility in which they were before ereation, is known 
byte term apxibilatian.' Beings of a ſimple nature 
cannot; cherefore, ceaſe to exiſt but by anmfhilation. ä 


Bur 14940 queſtion, Wil od annibilate? We an- 
ae 75 112 For; with reſpect to theTouls of 
ſements 0 fcompoſition,'n no Thadow 

58 be e Fry their annihilation 3 would 
155 ſtent. \ i the -wiſdom c of” God. Wit 


231 


the Human ſbül, we have convin ing a1 So that 
9 1 nl 1271 1 nh) ontradiet t bg gu wildom, 
uſtice" of God, "Us ſhould” have e 

35085 it \ 1225 faculties ſuperior” fo'the limits of kite 
and ſpace, "and given that power itſelf but, as it were, 
7 "fitonfentary" exiftcyte'?” "Can! infinite wiſdom and 
1218 . ing in van? And muſt we not af- 

ſuch a abſurdity,” if we hold that the foul ſhall nn 

a ſhort ſpace of time ceaſe to exiſt? Certainly a | 
who knows-any'thing of the power that is in — 
he — 
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che pred? and from theſe look forward through ind 
conceivable: eternity. Limited now to the at 
takes its ran ens, dar re- 
gions, the ha tations of endibls miſery „pierces 
ed jar — — ook ceaſe 
eve That ſpirit 
99 — ſo vaſt and divine What 
ſhall we ſayof thedefires of dur ſouls, hich nothing 
of fr nature can ſatisfy, und which 
finds dontentment only in the hope that it ſhall enjoy 
God and his communion from eternity to etethity ? 
And for ſuch an enjoyment the ſoul is qualified by 
| Hey. le is conſcious of its exiſtence and ac- 
tions in the preſent moment; it has power to recollect 
time which is paſt, and that power ſhall continue unto 
eternity. For, though the ſoul obtains primitive ideas 
5 ee el, ſenſe, yet EY forms, thoſe,which are.dif- 
[Its 125 oe body Powers, in a m 55 
92 75 pendent of the, body, that this is not 

= 


obſtacle. aud incumbrance to the exerciſe of. thi 

tual ; ſu 3 repreſentations, w 9 once impreſle 
n oe foul. can NEVET. be pn irn its recg Rae 
Bt e i FL} LENA from the body, N 


it once n co ion 15 
it, TY 42 1 1 Hh DOE Th ſuch 0 e r I 


Aa to. Goch or an, object of hig diſpleaſure. 


i 


This the human foul will not only continue to exaſt, 


bur bes ut be conſcious of its prelerit a and paſt fates, and.capa b 


of everlaſting : gt or punil 5 ; thatis, ihe 
hy Vo Ba. has not only perpetual duration, but is 
ined for immortality. __ 4 T1 Ts 


This truth, 2 "ak fate 8 
of our bodies, is {till more firmly eſtabliſhed upon the 


9. unerring 
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ice of Sad. Sault the judge of thi-world 
Shall not every wetion mir its ra · 
Muse e une be ultimately po- 
to their deſerts ? We anſwer ia the 
affirmativey for that Got is- is 33 evitnin at 
tht he Exits; and un the heavens and the earth. derlare 
tay will come when they aal 


rtneſs ant approve his righteous judgment... 
el. t. Though we halt to We comtitmed duratidm lar ull(be· 


ins of s ſnmple· tutte, yet me A 
50 N F ve la 4 te pre or an OG 
'bodies de alſo een 


| XY s = 3 hat the 2 e 


- Pn bach hve the chte! len bf re 
Altre and eriſt in the cloſeſt union and Harmony 
whiltt we ate in this life, it follows, that we cannot 
eee nen 
time endeavour to render the body as perfect as pothble. 
As the bod eee e e 
Ko mig on human happineſa, among th 


fockions of 'which' it is uſceptible rr, 35 aj 
thoſe wu are torn 90 e Pe 1 
he 7 FT 


e perfeBions of th the body born ith us may be 

its canfitytaon ;\ tht which are acquired conſiſt 

of various habits and Aa, erde and have reference 
Either to the neceſſaries, the conveniences or the luxuries 
of life: as they may be conformable or contrary to the 
dictates of natural laws and the ſcope of dur preſent 
eviftence; they become particular ode of commiſſtve 


_ omifive duties. eee ted 
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, Wee OP} lite OL, 4 & i, JR hs 411.284 LITE 
A tie can Defy the body 
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Love to life and the fear of death are ipſtincts hie 
we have in common with other beings endowed with 
animal life, fave this difference, that the ſenſe thereof 


zs heightened by the proſpect of futurity, which brutes 


are incapable of ot poſſeſs in a very {mall degree. But 

(rational ardatures enjoy life for far more glorious 
| than brutes, it becomes us to love hfe, not 
for. the fake of its exjoyment folely, bit prinelpally for 
the purpoſe of being active in the performance of all 
the duties which the Creator has aſſigned us for the 
great ends of his glorification; for our oun felicity and 
that of others. Thus animal life, which conſiſts in the 
a@ivity of animal powers, becomes rational in man, if 
not only the powers of the body, but principally thoſe 
of the ſoul ate employed and conſtantly active for the 
eee, the d his exiſtence, for a felicrythe 
ever, LOS DOU EE TINT! 


1 ne % # — * 
IO em, 


Sr How important is. life, If it is conſideted as a tte of 
Na ion for that. of a mare glorious ande verlaſting 
2 nce! Tow wget 8, when theſe great ends a 
* ne ected, when wen, endowed with rationality, loud 
no better purpoſe than to go through the rotine of eating 
drinking and ſleeping, until death finiſhes their career! 


Af che brute lives/fo,/it lives innocently, and accompliſhes 


Innocent; if Hls foul is not active in the purſuit of virtoe, 
perhaps active in ſin and vice? Does he live up to the 
51% Hignity.of his nature by ſpending his days idly and un- 


the end for which its exiſtence is given: but can man be 


- 


5/11 <1 Protiably to hielt and gether? 
l is, therefore, an important duty that we learn to 
know. the value and deſtination, of life, that we may 
improve it by an indefatigable purſuit after virtue. 
Sf - T __ 
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Upon this conſideration it cannot but be ee 
firſt duties that we endeavour to preſerve life. 


This duty is generally known by the m Pre- 
feruation, a -writers'on morality: juſtly y Jay it down as 
the greateſt and firſt of duties; for if life ceaſes, a 


ofhibility to do our duty in this world is at an end. 


The horrid crime oppoſed to - this. duty i is de 
where a perſon deprives himſelf of life. 


Sch. 1. Since we have not given life to ourſelves, Mi: fic 

it is given by God for greater and more glorious purpo 

4 93 than Teſt enjoyment, it follows, that no perſon, Jager 
any 1 N Is' at liberty to take yy his 
own life. +. 0 


Sell. 2. —=It is to be hoped, that a crime 60 ee W find 

no advocates among the rational part of mankind; and 

©-> there" is caufe to ſuppoſe, that perſons Who have made 

5 brig theinſelves ſad examples of its-perpetration have laboured 

under mental . or were ſurpriſed by moſt vio · 
* lent paſſions. 57 een 31500 

e ay betray daſtardly cowardice, but pee 

tngue 


n of, magnanimit) and true coura! 
example of e is not an ex eption, and” his 
1.4 e ee 14% Js 4 4» 17 «464 


All actions Where life is expoſed to gere 15 
ger, — 55 to a kind of ſuicide, 360.8 are therefore to 
'avoidt Y 22 


But life may be expoſed to 8 dang er in a 
very juſt manner, nay, even | loft with glory, when the 
bt of Oo, or 5 good 1 in an 1 A manner 
quire Bat acrifice;, for the chief end of life is the 
Fi of God; and with the preſervation of our coun- 
L our own life and the. reſervation of 0 valuable 
iyes FO connected. By thus ſupporting. the cauſe of 
50d and of our N We ek charged with 
ts 4 a 7 | lighting 
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lighting a bleſſing, but we are to chuſe, in a colliſion 


of important duties, the performance of the greateſt, | 

The preſervation of life is immediately connected 
with / another important duty, which enjoins all poſſible 
care and the obſervance of all neceſſary means to pre- 


ſervr our health. A ſiekly life is but a Jingering death; 


far what are things of the moſt exquiſite taſte. and 
. to a conſtitution dead, e e plea, 
ure? Sickneſs not only renders the body unable to 
perform the duties of our calling, hut aſſo damps the 
awers of the ſoul, and thus unfits it for any great and 
ſeful undertaking : in ſhort, it renders life diſagrecable 
to ourſelves and unprofitable to others, 
- Thoſe, therefore, who, by the ill management of 
life, by exceſſes, luxury, idleneſs, and intemperan 
ruin, their conſtitution, ſin againſt . their ohn life and 
render themſelves. in ſome meaſure guilty of ſuicide. 
Our conſtitution being the quality of the body bo 
with us, conſiſts in a harmonious ſtructure and a m if 
wonderful mechaniſm of its ſeveral parts; theſe depend 
or their operations upon things which ſupport that 
harmony, There. is a, proper mixture of fluids en. 


ſite to prevent its derangement. I oo great a waſte, of 
Denen N 
Wers, or other extrancous cauſes or accidents, may 
Jebilitate, nay, deſtroy it. TC 200,01 
SN iti le f Pate GIS e 
Map things, therefore, are neceſſary for the preler- 
tion of o 


| 1 855 Which of courſe become import: 
ant duties: We muſt procure ſufficient meat and 
drink, afford the body moderate reſt and relaxation, 
provide"it with clbathing and convenient ſhelter againſt 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, ſtudy cleanlineſs, &c. 

As all theſe duties require the application of mental 
faculties and bodily ſtrength, there is ſufficient cauſe 
ks : on 


fd Nö If Psb PEV 

on, thit Zecgunt Why "bout and dmgent "application 

ſhould be claſſed mol the'moſt incfſpenſble duties 

erneut le and health 15s 

57 ut hier ls Ancchet cbnfderatioh which, if pelle, 

7h obligation, and agua! ee endear 

Fi peg ka decu - MAT. this is, 8 0 

and health, labout, an oyment 

iti of this life, are need comets r 
be the and luxury "weaken Str conſtitu- 


55 Hoh finds exquifjte ſweetneſs in the 
cit ee A vulſt the 
1orious* is e6tidertiried te chew,” not to eit. tance 

he nds reliſh in Hothmg g 


Pi ther poof. hems and duty 458 the ative, 
our hea A 5 ermperante, that excellent virtue 


INS Lag 55 its ſcandalou e 


: —— 


tu , eviouliels, inrontitente, 1 
on, 2g ft 67 their horrid 

e peace of families and ſociety, may be Bals en 
8 more deſtructive 0 the: ths li of mankind chant 
Hung er / And the” Plague 07718] 
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equences of a prudent and virtuous conduct, form an 
4 alyible' ingredient in the promotion of health. A 
Faithful performance of dur duties, therefore, becomes 
deceffary, not only for the 1 80 of the foul, at 


Mo for the perfection of the body. 
. e . From the comprehenhve duty TY . the 
f ſa © preſervation'of life and heakh, many infetences may be 
drin, which might ſerve as "maxim for the regulation 
15 1515 Fs our conduct i mY the multifarious ſituations and, cireum- 
| f life, We ought, for inſtance, to be truly ſen- 
— able w the bedetey of governtnent; and the great advan. 
2 tages 
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de valuable eee bee and 


proper. 
Sch. a. We ought to 400d every thi t — which others may 
obtain the right ta cotiine out perſon or deptive us of life. 


b. 17 It witf often our indſpenſibls duty 10 ſesk the 

fiſtance; and ng tu follow the directigus of thoſe 

. | "who have ee 12; applied their time and We l 
+ Rady and practice o the healing art. 

* Life above all things is precious; but Stag is mark 

valuable in life than health and n good Fapſcience, 7.668 


— — 15 * 1 wall be 
celine impoſſible for us to o SW Ve 
controul over us, on actount of their culliſton: ac 
caſes we cannot perform all our duties; hut by oy 
conformably to one we muſt act to another ; 
that is, our duties claſb, and it becomes Out 
to perform the greateſt in preference to the leaft; + 
Whenever a duty claſhes with the great law of l 
preferyation; we are faid to be in 3 ase * ab. 
The ſtate eee e eee or 
reſpective. . er nee Hitt ins 65 LAY 
A kate of #djolute'necd(Riby: * where life. ici i- 
minent danger; as, where a perſot withia drawn word 
ur a charged; gun e ater shroafening to 
take away his life. AS 1852 * 


A ſtate of extreme nereſſey is, US Re ATR is 


Fun 


not immediately in · imminatit danger, but that of per- 


ſons who are next to life dear to us; or, where things 


abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation, of Jife. are for- 


-cibly.taken away; as, for inſtance, if a perſc 
with ſword or piſtol in a threatening poſture 

another s wife, child, brother, father or * or, 
5 he is taking away our proviſion in a deſert far diſtant 


from a poſſibility of obtaining a ſapply, &c. 
A ſtate 


really bern ii imminent de 


re E ered himſelf in ſuch : a fitya- 
Vs Yeni ga 5 have a gun uncharged, 
a — — well known, to himſelf and to others, 
but unleno wr to him whoſe courage he intended to put 
f6 K rial, by affuming a ene poſture, kg the 
Weapon} n his hand. Nenn, 

In A fate of abſolute neceſtity, the auth of. Ale pre 
ſervation juſtaßes and dommands to take away the life 
of an ——— ift 1:notcin our poer to defend our- 
ſcluce by ampitthrer means. But to take away life when 

ran pteſkrve du own by maiming or otherwiſe 
dt lg confining the Aggrefiers would de naturally 


= * — kk 


> Y — — —— - _—_ _-  — \ = 
* — Fx f wet - - — 
= A ——- — o 1 a, __ ”' \ = 
- 3 * — * * 
— — — I — 2 3 ><. oy 
= 1 - — 


ib easter Atl 1 ebene 


Th © Tings Ahkies will '7efult Kom a ſtate of extreme 
neceſſity.” If we cannot defetitt the life of a wife, child, 
&cc. &g. e Taj of the aggreſſor, 1elf- 
alternative. The 
Bec eee ole on —.— are taken Away. 
ett Wee HFEn0S 4 
yon 207 en hien dir 
of 1 by aw — we cannot account 
for the feelings of another. If he who paſſes an im- 
prudent/and; unmanly 155 upon another ſuffers, we 
Have cane to. pity: Hain but gaſes. tþa.4e: 
t innocent. G- ny "Mx A 
- fea Judigjal dicse e for the feelings 
of 177585 who has conceived himſelf ina ſtate of ne- 
ceffity, 18 is Ried favour of neceſſity. 0 DIOWL ple 
© eh, 1. Extreme neceflity Tay be greater or leſs ; 1 


sie differ crith rẽſpect tb temper; circumſtances have 


alſo a conſiderable in gane the human mind; d 
0 


—. —, . ĩÜ—¼iCsws e ¾¼ . 


or 030+ 
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at it is very diſß cult do judge w het a perfon Sight to 
e omitted. We ſhould not be forward, e 


ſfſüore, to enter upon à peremptory judgment with ref! 
* the conduct of others, who'have been more ör lets 15 
A ſtate of neceſſny, or duch ebüles o concelvethinſelves 
53. in ſuch a ſituation. Th g 
2.— The barbarous cuſto of dell dei Job ded _ 
| us on à chimerical law of or of in 52 re rok to 
- this; ſacred precepts of moral law, is ſo far from coming 
under a ſtate of neceſſity, that it is in every inſtance a 
premeditated act of wilful tranſgreſſion the laws 
of God and the municipal laws of the land —a crime 
equally participating of ſuicide and of mutder. 


rl. 3.—A wiſe, and good man will never ſuffer himſelf to be 
miſſed by ſuch miſtaken notions of honour; g will he 

cot find himſelf deſtitute of the moſt efficacious mean 
or defending his character; for, wiſely. purſuing the path 


Hof virtue cannot fail of having the gootl op 
1 the upright, in his favour; and he ſets not Tt great a Bog of 


upon the eſtimation of perſons of a contrafy character as 
that he ſhould po Yiojate the was W, God and his 
4 # Country. ' : Ss © 

There are n this een e 28 an for 
. — and faithful perfumes of the, duties we 
owe to the ſoul and body. — Things neceſſary and con-, 
venient for the preſervation of life, and calculated to 
aſſiſt us in the performance of our duties, may be c com- 


prehended under the term gate. 
It therefore becomes a weighty duty which we owe 
to ourſelves, that we endeayour, by all lawful means 
in our power, to procure and to preſerve an eſtate. 8 
Actions by which an eſtate may be procured and 
preſerved i in 4 lawful manner, are denoted by the term 
labour; "and a certain mode of Nee labour 1s 
called an occupation. | 


| We are conſequently bound to labour, and t to follow 
a certain lawful occupation, 


4 


Sch, 


© Wh rt peg args of oceupations that 
kg — — he nſefully e and bay jawfully 
£4 1/45 Pagina, portion af the general ſtock of thin 
mh {> \Whighare neceſſary and conyenient for life: "its * 
N ame fource that countries draw their riches, and * 
importance and ſtrength; that commence flouriſhes, and 


447 bb ee n ee ſuppl 
— of he Yoke 
f Pq The oppolite-of labour is idlene/*, a perninloits, un- 
naturat and moſt : injurious vice, in itſelf diſgraceful to 
wn hature/ Aud the fatal ſource of innumerahle evils, 
— -deltrgttive: both to the morals of the idler and aher, and 
boccful in a high degree to families and ſociety. 


4 ee our ry to make the heſt uſe of 

out on for rendering, life DEE comfortable as 

poſſible ʒ and, as our. — application may 

not au prove ſufficient for theſe purpoſes, we mult 

TR e 1 good wall and affittance 
ers. N Ati n e red 


This leads to * * duty 1 which we owe 
dees; that nk impor our actions and 
Purſults ſohcitous to maintain à good name and cha- 
Tacter; fur nothing more conciliates the good will and 

en nn e 
aſefaÞin life. ir N iv +; 3 


* 1 that a W thi e bp 
the good opinions of others concerting the rec᷑ituſſe of 
Lis dA and that nothing-feems to be lefs at our 
command than that opinion: but we may not thence 
linfer that good name and character are things entirely 
| of a precamous nature or .unattainghle, .. A faithful 
performance -of all our duties will attract e 
. and influence the good opinion of all the virtuous and 


t who know us; to have a good name with them 
vl konour; nay,” virtue has a certain charming 


power 
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or even in the 'hght of-thoſe Who age votaries to 
vice, that they cannot but eſteem it in others. How- 
exor thut may he, we have cauſe, for our on ſatisfac- 
tion and contentmont in life, to maintain that character; 
for; if the world'proves-urijuft, we-ought to do ourſelves 
rv and delta by a Redfalt conduct in the line of 
redtitude, all attacks Welt . nn or malice 
Among the - means s given us for the great duties 
which we. are bound to perform to ourſelves, is princi- 
pay y dine: we ought to be careful to improve.1t by a 
wiſe, prudent and atligent managemen agement of every thing 
that is Theta in out duty to God, to ourſelves 
and to others. Time unproſitabiy ſpent is waſted, loſt. 
Our duties in liſe are great; the time allotted · for the 
faithful performance of them is limited to an uncertain 
and ſhort ſpace: | 
It is evident from what-has vice, 
that our duties are not only extremely: comprehenſive, 
but likewiſe ſo modified, ſo intimately con- 
nected and interwoven with one another, that all our 
exertions, all poſſible care, and circumſpection 
ought to be Lined to our pureſt intention, leſt we be 
wanting to ourſelves, and eventually, mils that happi- 
{neſs which is, next to the glory of God, the | WIE! and 
ultimate end of our · exiſtenee. 


It is for this end trat we mould beware of. ting 
\ aur duties, which will be the-caſe if we perform ſome 
and neglect othets, if we are careful in one ae and 
negligent in others. 


Let us not prepoſterouſly imagine, that we can be 


Faithful to ourſelves without being ſo to God and to aur 
38 U fellow 
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low creatures; or that we can pleaſe the h th 
IF: 5 e the duties to ourſelyes and others. 
Scl. 1. f appears, that impoſin upon ourſelyes 
1 5 ticula ard ips and ſeverities wats uh the idea of ſelf-de- 
nial, fy unjuſt cruelty committed againft ourſelves, and 
«by. no means a-ſervice rational or pleaſing to God. 


64 2.— Kis likewiſe evident, that we cannot be truly teligious 

if we do not endeavbur tobe as uſeful to others ay poſſible, 

pr if we neglect duties Which) we owe to e and our 
n Sn boch d. P wa 


Sh. 3 Alt is therefore 2 falfe* notion, i people place reli 
i tonly'in immediate acts of worſhip; opt gl to 2 of 
r + hu aſſemblies, meetings, or the cloſet; as if thoſe things 
uad à peculiar merit in themſelves, and were not ordained 
or neceſſary to qualify us for the faithful performance of 
all our duties in all circumſtances, — and relations 
in life. It is a high authority that commands us, ' whether 
do ent or arinh, of woharſaever die do, to do-it-to the glory of God. 


Even in that claſs of duties which has immediate 


ee — ourſelves, particular care and eircum- 


is neoeſſary to ef, ent tern of 


ſpection 
duties: 3 for 1 it is poflible, 


nf That perſons may fut FOE themſelves al; en- 
ed in their duties towurds ul and body, even whilft 
Werners things neceſſary, convenient and uſeful for 
We, by ſq 8 19 away or being unconcerned for an 
eſtate, 5 carefully attending to an uſeful occupation 
in life, ur fighting the. Rodd opinion of others, 


2d. That man may confine his Gare and attention 
entirely to the foul, negledfing the body and all concern 
hy the means of ſubfittence and ſupport. 


4d. That he may pay all attention to the body, 
hi the weighty concerns of an immortal ſoul are 


neglected, and whilſt he is unmindful of e la- 
bour 56d the en of of an eſtate, _ 
4. That 


/, „ 
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I. That perſons may engage with fo much avidity 
in the purſuits of honour, preferment and an eſtate, as 
to forget their important obligations to ſoul and body. 

Sal. 1.—If we except the ſuperſtitious modes of monaſtic life, 
there are; perhaps but few inſtances of ſuch as conſume 
©, ©. their health and ſubſtance by too ſevere application for 
the improvement of their mental faculties: ſo much is 
;ceertain, that a ſtudious and ſedentary life requires relaxa- 
tion of the mind and ſome bqdily exerciſe for keeping the 

conſtitution ſtrong and vigorous. | 


-e WS been 
Hel. a. — The number of ſuch as wiſh to. ſuine in, literary or 
great circles, who feel an ambition for greſs and a ſump- 
-- + *tyons way of living, fet an eaample of high lie before 
ttheir children, or bring them up in a higher; Gate than 
their circumſtances permit, may be more conſiderable. 
However that be, they are more dangerous to ſociety than 
tze former, as the effects of their extravagance are fre- 
quently felt by the induſtrious part of the community, 
Who have affarded the means thereto without receiving 
Juſt compenſation. Such characters may ſhine in fa- 
- \_-- © 1ſhtonable life, but they are in reality unjuſt to themſelves, 
do their houſhold, and to others. 
Scl. 3. The glutton; the drunkard, the ſpendthrift, &c, ſerv- 
ing their bellies, conſume the patrimony of their children, 
lead a beaſtly life, and are drones to ſodiet . 
Sell. 4. The miſery, callous to every feeling of humanity,, is 
oppreſſive and cruel to all who are under his authority, 
and unehatitable both to himſelf and to others; his only 
un is to gathet for his children, who are brought up in 
ignorance and ſtupidity, and, ike him, remain ſtrangers 

to both mental and corporeal accompliſhments, 


. 2 


ei J. ; 
Sal. 5.—As theſe are but a few inſtances of the evil conſequen- 


- ces flowing from a ſeparation of duties which men ow 
- - themſelves, we may eaſily conceive ho dreadful is the 
cuil if, beſides reprehenſibility in this particular, a ſepa- 
ration takes place in the duties we owe to God and to our 
fellow creatures. | R 


In each of theſe caſes, nay, in every inſtance where 


duties are ſeparated, we act contrary to the dictates of 


natural 
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naburat Taws4 or we do nt render ourſelves as happy 
28 poſidle- © Inſtead” of "performing bur dutirs; we 
petyert them, ee m guiley of en 
and dilpbedience-: , 8 
If, then, the . uk high zepte of 
our duties be «grate; if = natural infirmity 
be brought into contraſt with the high of purity 
and;reQitude which is required i in alf our intentions and 
he whale 82997 of life, throu oh innumerable temp- 
iel beet üs from. within and without; we 
may x — that mare is required for our ulti- 
BY happineſs than human nature in its Preſent ſtate 


15 able to perform. 910 Gene 
8 8 this — another inſerevs equally ra- 
tiona great e perhaps not 
3mproper. to be rote exe, t ** uh nature is fallen 
from-its ariginah Purity, and muſt, be renexed and power- 
Fully affifted if o are-to be bappy? Alas!- there are in- 
numerable paſt offences which,” were it even in our 
| 8 the moſt perfect ance of our duties for 
Ks : could not eraſe: ark as out beſt endeaygurs 
Al Aare of what wWe 1 ta he our indiſpenſſ ible 
the proſpect of an atonement on our part is as 
vir as the retroſpect on our former" accumulated 

gun t 


Keaſon, however, leaves. us not . hope: juſ- 
tice and merey in God may meet together. A ſuper- 
natural remedy is poſſible with him who is infinite in 
power and wiſdom, and from his ROY goodneſs it 
—__ be expected. | 


1. Hence, in a ſtriking manner, flow both the . 


bi and the neceſſity, on our part, of a obo 
light, 


light, by-divine revelation, ſreing the way of our re- 
conciliation with the offended majeſty: of heayen, 

Il fuch a revelation be given by God, it muſt have 
ſtriking and infallible criteria, by whſch it may be in 
tonteſifbly acretteined as ſuch, and thereby diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom the falſe and pretended, [ 13 


Val 


- Among the criteria of a divine revelatign,: the fol- 
lowing particularly deſerve our notice: that it muſt re- 
veal a mode of reconciliation which ia bey the reach 
and power of reaſon, yet by no means eantradiftory 
thereto; that the way of happineſs which it points out 
is perfectly conſiſtent with the glory and perfections of 
God, and fully adequate to the natural infirmity and 
iritual wants of man; that it reſts upon an extracr- 


dinary and the beſt eſtabliſhed teſtimony. 


Sch i. The firſt criterian reſts upon this plain proof: If there 

| were a' way of reconciliation within the'rqach of reaſor 
an expreſs divine reyelation would not have been neceſ- 
_ fary, conſequently not given; for Gad does nothing in 
EEE ns Ae KL 8 1 


94 * 4 - Fr; 10177 F * 1 | 1 771 
Sh. 2. As reaſon is given by God, and as revelation is necef- 


ux forthe purpoſe of affording it more light god eleva- 


tion with reſpect to t things which are requiſite for 

dur eternal happineis, it is evident, that what is contra- 

| 3 to reaſon eannot be a revelation, proceeding from 
G T | . „ 44 » , 


We ought, therefore, well to diſtinguiſh things beyond the 
"compaſs of reaſon, from ſuch as are contradictory thereto. 
$4. 3.—If a revelation ſhould point out a mode of reconcilia- 
_ © tion contradictoty to the divine perfections, it would carry 
with it the inconteſtible proof of its fallacy. | 
Sch. 4—A mode of ſalvation which is incompetent for reliev- 
| ing the infirmities and ſpiritual wants of men, cannot 
hae God for its author; nor is the revelation pointing it 
Sch. 
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S. 5. —Alen pretending io u miſon/from God, mult be en. 
dare with ſuch gifts as will enable them w p that 
ke tg | ; miſſon, by extraordinary. ſigns and wanders. ,, 

It is therefore a moſt important duty to outſelves, 

that we carefully examine into what is offered as a di. 

vine revelation; and embrace and follow that which has 

theſe inconttovertible criteria of divine truth; for; by 

a contraty conduct we neglect the uſe of means requiſite 

for Our happinets; are guilty of ſeparating our duty, 

act cntrary tothe dictates of the laws of God, both the 
natyraband revealed, and render ourſelves miſerable. 


There is not, hor has there ever been a book in which 
theſe and Uther Witeria of divine truth were! to be found, 
beſides the bible Sri the Old and New Teſta- 
ments: theſe exhibit a revelation of the will of God 
concerning our eternal ſalvntion, worthy à divine ori- 
ns and worthy'the adoration both of angels and men: 
ere ive find doctrines ſurpaſſiug indeed What finite be- 
ings fully comptehend, yet perfectly conſiſtent with 
reaſon; doctrines ſo far from being repugnant to the 
perfections of the Deity, that they 1 iv them in 
their full glory. Infinite juſtice and mercy are ſhewn 
%, lr. intimate, connection, in perfect harmony, 
meet 11 a Redeemer's righteouſneſs ;, God, the 
| holy one of Iſrael, juſtifies the ungodly : divine power 
converts the ſoul; and renews, the mind: the ſpirit of 
God inſpires: the heart with the principle of faith and 
holineſs: God works to will and to do according to bis 
good pleaſure; man is by grace vo per to work out 
his ſalvation. 

For this end we alſo find in 'theſs books al duties to 
God, to ourſelves and others, deſcribed in their greateſt 
extent and purity: here all is ſanctioned with = 

22 jeſtic 
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jeſtic command of God; death and life are laid before 
man, and the moſt cogent motives given for exciting 
his obedience: The divine perfections, the eternal love 
of our heavenly Father, the philanthropy, the ſuffer- 
ings, the death, the reſurrection, the future judgment, 
&c. of the Son of God, ſhouid: firengthen our ſincerity, 
and quicken our diligence in the purfuit of virtue and 
holineſs. The great truths which reaſon. faintly com- 
prehends are here laid open; the immortality of the 
ſoul, the reſurrection, of the body, the final righteous 
judgment of the Lord of heaven and earth, is brought 
to full light. There is an eternal and infinitely glorious 


1 4 - 


reward reſerved for thoſe who love him. Goch is all- 


ſufficient, unchangeably faithful, n did 9069 


+ Theſe ſeriptures ought, therefore, to be received as 
the expreſs divine revelation of God for our preſent 
and future happineſs. They exhibit the moſt perfect 
rule of faith and life, given by the higheſt poſſible 
authority, for conducting us in the beſt manner as men 
and chriſtians; the moſt perfect ſubjection, therefore, 
is due ta its directions. och to WO tg 
Hence it follows, that if we neglect thb reading, | 
hearing and obeying the word of God, we commit 4 
molt heinous offence againſt heaven and dur own Hap 


"AN 
— 
1 

* 1 


Ant 0 % Nor 


pingen e, en Tee» 587 
Scl. 1. Let us therefore not vainly imagine, that we khow 
enough of our duties when we are able to trace them from 
natural principles. Let us not reſt contented with the 
glimmering light of reaſon, but reſort daily to the divine 
revelation. Let us draw from the fountaia head, enjoy 
the full light of the goſpel for conducting ourſelves 
', , conformably to the will of heaven, Let us be ſenſible 
x e wants, and among other things which: , 
call for the duties of invocation and adoration before the 
Mioſt High, aſk from the Father of Light that wiſdom 


mt) which 


r 
. — 
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eee od che nba n all 
fn NC the papal gh PH 01 006 ux. : 


85 1 is nothing better to give us both 
1 e th ia che performance of the duties of 
e an tie fem opportunities Which the 


itvik e | 
e aber f. eds Re : theſe are 

© LIM — — mind wäth a moſt lively 

wo 959) 5 Werten nipreſence-of God, and giue it that ele- 

od Above in 1 5 of a trarifitory nature which ena- 


1 v9 td Wo t i px an im truth but th 
19,49 Ae d ende 0 <dntitivally of our infirchity, Lt before 
| . -us'thermercies'of our God, and us in theconcerns 
* a, 'of an eveflaſting life and 9 e an 
4 e the cfefore ſet a pro value Upon theſe ſolemn 
—— . e let us e them as ou? Ee 4467 
ns 2 4 51 let 55 late 3 them for 
8 purpoſes fur Weh they are gen. | 
took Would de not be the height argc Moron "a 6 
- + titudey if we; —— re reject the light,which ls 
e givag s for. purſuing agg e everla ng happineſs? 


© The iptarts fet che pollble pattern of 
—— e re High ati pen 
ſhortoof the will 1008, of Goll: ye 
2 5 OR ee 105" your Father -which-is in heaven 
It is true, eee 


* —.— and perfection N ing an * of the 
-2Moft: High, is unattainable. ee till, 
42 Preſſing forward we 
ome nearer and nearer Ta * may humbly 
o endeavours will be acceptable to 
him, eee rewarded. "AG ee great 
— Few r64t} vifhy it; 


(HUM; 


Baule asd of virtue is Ad, me moſt be 
11 #vditivd in all our actions; the whole ſum of our duties 
mal be utpended do, Jeſt we'deviate from the path of 
i and render ourſelves miſerable. Heat 
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action, not even the beſt intended, can be virtu- 

2 ary of our oboe oh ough — pre: 
to un coals, as we You rd again 

ul pot. a Ex 3 e 

J 1 which 


155 aer + 65 becauſe. they are wilful and 
3 1 3 Na ol, and. 3 1 


. vice, N e bl nterme- 

3 $47 ate — W 5d . * upd or 

leis faults, as the will of t en 7 HD! A eſl 2 en 
conforgzable to 


1-11? dee his zordudd more. or; 
Ae eg 2 Rüde z nrt, 2 s Jod. T5 XIV DMT »! 


18h 2.Theſe e e I place; 
Tree 0 18 
"fp: 14 1e alete e e a into to enfemes ith reſhedt 


77 7 event e by being too findet Sf too 02 by 
10 14 ab it were-the path af yiftue, the none feels an 
vel eee cher ry: g pohly o py 15 2525 ag 


on the other hand . owin the 
- tude, to flatter vice and render hikes cath. 


| 73 Lat us cofüder . 
dung that wo are ſuid te he . becauſe there is no 
| imperfect) ty no manner of fault in vs} mow is the ſtate 

ve look for in another life} but we muy Hutter ourſelves 

Alte to be ia the way of virtue when we rad] wy 


4% ung e goodneſs tneſs and 1 
. en and deny 32 d, and 1 28 God fn 
if 1 00 eee e 1 ec h 745 is x Hh e's which 


mand? as two 0} 
late devi 255 een tra * will not be general- 

1 mn ly underſtood withopt ſome ki ind of illraign.— —Sup- 
By 0 F e the known figute of a oa with its diameter; if 
nes be drawn throu h the points of the circumference 
© Which are cut by the diameter, ſo that they do not equally 
touch (he centre, they cannot be perfectly ſtraight; how- 
{1,11 EVE 1 are far from being as crooked as the circumfe- 
rence of lines near it: compared with theſe they may rather 
160 . for ſtraight. Thus, as perfection is not expected in 
man copduct, actions, where the deviation is yery ſmal!, 


muſt not * nfounded with, eccentricit of contuRt: 
m I” * | 'Failts 


＋ 


„„ he debe 


Faults may be great or lefs, and fo num erou i at lift to 
79 7 A contract A it and n of vice. Take, for 

, © dther Inftahces, che Hi hly commendable virtues of cou- 
p : 125 rage, frugality und , ate not the extremes thereof, 


| known b the terms Ine! „ei iter, as re- 
eh ' 7 d N a bs beware, 


e as the extremit 
i... ...  evarite and 31 Mong: Ko hot alſo 'be Jefects with 
= reſpe& to Moſt virtties whi pot amount to'temerity, 
Geer 528 775 "fape * 5 25 render an agent g 
Db connrtite, Agelce ung! 4 
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. dane con formah to las » the Y 
<0 STOR 1 95 with our moral obligations; 'nothing, 
"Ea 935 Hf chat 18 n to dur 


| 8 hea tic 
4 17 tions and rights aft things 
Y.c 15 ae 11 le 8 3 muſt 


fee and thoſe of 
EA og ane ou dey which in 
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OR ceo gc rg purpoſes of Ute, til 
00 8 3 5 e As virtue 
oi "Tops 5 ee conformably to 
#0 Jaws We ny <onchide;" that ae ca importance 
r bel bins — — = 
1 N81 0 , haturdl-and revealed, and to 
. Oh | 5 een as 00d 08 pow our.duty, leſt a contrary 
Habit 


e contracted, which w the. mipd from 
= of virtue 420 tender e of it difficult, 
un ve 19 1 5 top ſo , * the 
Ts Dies of, virtue, «' there um, perhaps, better 


— 5 We to e us d 1 [cs than this 1. 
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\ Tree > to. he duties which we owe to our 

nelg kbs ur, 10 hi be had to im er c Gb 3 * 

85 5 r 1 they So Fant 10 f 

co on in IA 85 enforce ormance on 0 
pu 125 To Or a 8 


part, lay ea liance with NIN W 
ao to bis f good 3 free choice, Pant 
8 of Sen "or feſpe hel had to 4 01 
gaticus and laws,” a n cafes of non- 
ande, on our 2 * our abit Mo 4 Perfest! A 
enforde bs fe 5 Folehce: uties 
annere zre df cg Kings: 1 af CEREd Fe. 
poi Abe or duties of 0 "hy latter are known 
by the appellation of perfec# duulet or unit of ref. 


Suh. bY —Toltinces of the firſt kind we gn in the duties of ks 
- 43 I, freendhip,” afefence, / gratihide, |{ympathy,, farbearange,, & c- 
581 . we ſhall new in the nent nne Ve u our 


97 ] ur, an of. them in one. or, t th 
e oP 20 Fo e bat” eee 2 


N. . theit rmance, ' his only rehance is on our good 
0 822 will: if this mould fail, nothing remains but —— 
bear the diſappointment, or repeat his application in hopes 
of better ſugceſs. 
el. 2.— But it is uke a different thing with reſpect to the du- 
ties of neceſſity :- for inſtanee the payment of taxes by a ci- 
- tizen, in conſequence of the directions of the las of the 
> hind; the obedience dus from an officer to his general, from a 
ae to hus officer ; the labour which a ſervant is to perform for 
| "hit: maſter ; the Sayment which 4 debtor "muſs make th is creditor. 
1 eee may compel the citizen, the general the 


officer, 


N 
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4 ft Geer dhe Uckeer the ſoldier, the maſter the ſervant; the 
115! Cfedit6r thb debtor; as the laws give each reſpectively the 
right, in caſe of pog-yompliance,. to 5170 
r eee, 91 
Treating in ditis chapter af the dutics Se 
in general, it may hot be amiſs, pr 
the reader, that there are 2 whe 


1 eus 1 bet 
a defect 1 ee = 


id excellenc 


definity ſubjects peat = 
to avoid miſapprehenſions and miſtakes 2 ng ow 2 
Y ſerved, :that tlie more age wiſfite in inſtan⸗ 
cn lie dhe Prelent, Sb te ng foi enly.fuch 
omg 3 ſeem t 5 
2 ka a 15 | | 
Rf Ups 'this india as our 1 1 ell 
ak ated- to impreſs the mind of the reader with the 
internal beauty of cheſe moſt nay only; excellent duties, 
we may ez ere — 
any improper idea . Fundan uſe 
ima might be ſuppoſed to ſuggeſi. e 


U . 
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| u this poked. improprity vaniſh if 


are taben⸗ — reference-to their 


(ect objects Meg 40,9162 ti 


What impropriety is there in callig duties inaperfect, 
the! Rader of e an 
el e „Ae t den n g ni 


if fle agency is, what it really is, the glory of framan 


nature, chen the entirely voluntary exerciſe of this 
heavenly gift, in the, purſuit of actions of the higheſt 


encelleney aud r ae cannot fait to be Highly * 


namental to the ch 
Aighity,of human nature. 


mind with a due ſenſe of the 


of man, th beconting! thi 


What ferves ſtill more particularly to re, 8 
t importande of theſe 


ſacs * ſhould quicken [kn diligence in faithfully 
ntle precepts c of the laws of nature and 
155 1 5 8 s God, 


od, inviting us to the moſt cordial per- 
mance of our ee is the confideration Ent 


18 our duties, whatever their immediate obſects may 


2 
Ne Bs the ipptobation of a good conſelence ; for no 


"are ther duties of Humanity in then ſelves, or may 
otight to be made Ack By alt who ſex a bee upon 


moral action is concetvable But Where room 4s left for 


 Choiee, and where, in fome degree or other, it depends 


upon our ſpontaneity, whether we will do or omit; it in 


ir nummer 'confiſtent with our internal 


obligations, or in 


of the degrading-principic of dane fear, 


| vrivad of violence. rift . . Ne 
'© T4568 tits detent that u Faithful obſervance of the 


be » 


7 by ut 
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uties to God and to ou, es fo much heighten the 


excellency 
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| excallenty of the human character: they are in them: 
ſelves duties f „depend upon our free 
choice, and give free 8 moſtample ſeope i in- 
ternal motives, actuate the mind. We act 5 of 
aurlelves if. weicondud.. ourſelycy, as. rational, bei * 
by glorifying our Creator and Preſeryer, 1 by ad- 
eee oyrn felicity, * in O83 en . 10 . 

If e cet love God, we muſt love him taal n 
foroed ſervmde: is acceptable to the Deity: he requires 
thechekrvin all. and this we ought to offer him frech. 

No action that is done or omitted with dr to 
28 can 8 or in any 

1 cute, wh hich does not proceed rp e inter- 

nal ſenfe of duty, and is not done in ſincerity and truth. 


An human agen for rced: to do a profitable actio . 
that konte a5 e above the evel of hoe 


1IKTV ) £40 
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again 
far b e FR - Sig 10 ect: . 0 109 . 
Behold hach coca and: = of a 4 
careful performanoe ein Win * 
reſpoct to Gd and to | | E 0 W aft * 171 
Of iche ſame nature are zom dutics-with reſpeck to” 
theme —— other things of an inanimate 
nature: he who ſhould think that we might conduct 
the management and uſe of thent in quite an arbitrary 
and caprieious manner, would give us: but intliſſcrent 
——ů heart; hoth reaſon and 
revolatude point to the wiſe and benign deſign Boer 


eue 


— £99 


aro iven : by abuſing them we render bur- 
ate . il to Gad, and act in a manner unbe- 
rationality of ur nature- Jit oe: 19 Non” 


dez h the dumb creature carhot ſet up A Khir im of 
Tight; though things inanimate Have no fen 

of 'p th or fatisfaRion, *Iike ctheFormet rd” tagh 
neither. of them can apply forde to avert tyranny or 
abuſe; fill there are duties on bar part, duties df bu- 
manity; we gught to conduæt ourſeloes in that feſpecr, 
a5 indeed in al pther occurrences of Ae 'eonformably 
to the will of ( od. 0h e 


W me. a. man who i is 7 * and ras ew 


"who wantonly deſtroys-or abuſes other things; thouſand 
mern but you point out a n who cares. e 
and his own conſcience. 55 N 1 


Wet already ſeen, that ins of gaſes to our 
neighbour,” that is to Tay, to our fellow ereatures, are 
in kfiemſelyes perfect, and liable, in 1 of perform- 
ance, to violence and com! pulfion. lowever, it may 
be eaſilj diſeovered, that de en Sri them on br 
part im perfect duties, by preventing the exercife of our 
neighbour's perfect right, that is to ſay, by doing 
freely, from a ſenſe of our duty, What another has 4 
right to enforee. "Perfect laws warrant force only in 
cafes of reluctance, delay or oppoſttionʒ there is, conſe- 
yuently, no cauſe to fear violence where it may not be 
exereiſed. The ſtricteſt duty of neceſſity may therefore, 
without any ſhadow of doubt, By mags with us ns 
of Humanity. Wag hs 


7 


Whatever our ſocial ollnhiitew may ou we 


— 


* 


ſhould feel an ambition to perform our duties from 


choice rather than from fear. Prudence and a tender 


regard for Gur! repoſe and character require, that we 
ſhould 
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mould lay more. ſtreſs upon the will of Gele dle 
internal ſenſte of our duty, than upon the conſideration 
Den EE of — rights, or tkat there 
are compulſory remedial- ſary provided by perfect 
hams ih r M pe 1 diſorderly, the 
unjuſt. part, of ſociet i poles 
5 —— upright and gonſcientioug mary, ho 
TT {ire the impulſe, of [his internal. « ligation, 
„and does fre What 18 WR 13h 2 . 
_ \2;r6oterigHare we-mayadyert 0. What { jr law 
chem gi erg age ighteous nan. ors 
v1 Would it not he; as it were, a new 2 ty 2 
5 | girth, if the practice of the. duties of humanity, ſhould 
become'co-excenſive with the: human race, eampaſſing 
Al thir Denne 
geſiro? Behold man, the „ the 
beloved-obje@t-of his complacency, the friend 4 05 
Creator! and indlefatigable in the purſuit of 
140 e ee 0 W ud 50 0. 
man nature . Beheld all men, united in virtuous ſenti- 
2 and in mutual love, canfpiring in their endea- 
vous to glerify their Maker, zcalous to befriend one 
another and to bo benefactors of brutes, all o one ac- 
bord endesvewing ta miake dhe wiſeſt and het uſe of 
the gifts of Prowl Providence4. all cauſes of rite; animoſity, 
bound. enyy and litigation done away among the chil- 
_ dren of men! Behold a faint picture of human bappi- 
nels, which virtue, were it univerſal, would produce a 
happineſs where nothing is wanting but greater. perfec- 
tion in our nature, and a more ting, Nay, A exer- 


laſting duration! _. oc (G71 21934113 27907 
tidy 


7 „ Bat glas, the world has at all tiches, even to this 
0 -*uhilited dnman. condue in direct t Pep g 
. . in 
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anti deſirable HMe have not 
* —— E groans un- 
Atriapproſſion, and its umme grentolk part 
+ veer” the. chains: of bondage! Ur 216} Ahn zan 
11" Coiets'of Faltice are frequently ſhines of Helnons 
ues and e vices, and often become en- 
ry ice. There we behod brethren 
» h und if! Little of! 
s difcovered in fade Mee ga mob yur 
_Jaarned'to make up for the 1oſs thereof hy the empty 
ceremonial of etiquette, by the madow f Food breed- 
Ang, and · by unmeaning compliments: Where Hberty 
upholds her ſtandard, where humanityſhould-ſhine 
rap nee af «ſocial happineſs, we find fre- 
| illiberality and — * 
hy on things which daily offend 
- -obſerver's'eye? There — — 
elves; reſorm hat is faulty in our cemluct, and take 
an animated reſolution toda our part, hy ſincerely am 
ſtrenuoufly purſuing virtue, and performing all our 
duties in the heſt: poſſible manner. y ſucha conduct 
we may expect the hleſſinga and ſavout of God, advance 
ourbwn happineſs, and ſprcad felieity abroad. Lt us 
thus prepare for that k ingdoru of peace where unity, 
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N 2322 of bumanity which we'0:v th uber. 


we it is the obvious cotirſe of itattte, * 

tonſequence the wiſe x of the government of God 
| over coricerns of 1 — — 
POPE" 
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be happy i in a ſtate of ſolitude, but by that kind j 
— — e his exiſtenck is made imme- 
others, not only for life and the 
125 EEE its . but alſo für ſuck acquite. 
enable him to perform du. 
mt 204 glans eferver, as well as to himſelf, | 
4323 o 
ſtute happy: —— that it is the will of God 
hat men alſo perform duties to thoſe who are endowed 
Wich tha ſame rational nature, and inhabit. the fame 
earth as fei members of the / univerſal ſociety of 
» mankind; of which God himſelf is both che author and 
-thenſkpreme tler and governo. 
. - © T6/this end His laws extend to a men, taking co 
nitanee of alt their moral actions: the rules which 4.0 
: profivibe aredeſipmet for directing human conduct, and 
' of courſe the actions of each individu of the human 


| —— — who deſire to glorify God and to be 
1 — RNA 4 matter of 'indiffer- 
ente . robes reſpect to ene 
-anbther;>whether they make uſe of cheir talents and 
gte and the opportunities allotted them, for the bene- 
; them/toithe hurt and detriment of others. 


00g f fw a For giving ts Bits . a, dhe, o 
the cotitrary,” he Sing all the good Wwe can 00 bo 
others, ane erjoins us by his lays to take motives from 

his Perfeckions and'wW: towards he children of men. 

It E not only by internal acts of piety, bat by an up 
right and Weproachable conduct before men, aa we 
maſt glorify him, and thus excite our fellow creatures 
to that reverence, love and obedience, which they owe 
to«thrrcrcafors bag and ſu preme 9 
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As) wr daily experieneing and partak 
ing of the diſpenſations of the love, ang and benefi-. 
cence of God towards man, weought ta copy from the: 
diyine original, by delighting in the happineſs of Ns 
and by ufing all our powers for promoting the We 

of thoſe around us. th. J t MAT od o 14G 


e. 


„Hence it been that we have not only Aue to 
he obſer ved towards. dur fellow creatures, but that theſe 
duties are of the higheſt im as ſacred and ne- 
ceflary as thoſe which are due to God. How: i$1t poſ=. 
ſible that our religious profeſſtons can he ſinoerr; if we 
do not endeavour to reſemble the deity, if we feel not 
affection and love for thoſe who; a» wel as ourſelves, 
are the objects of his tender love ANC dd. 
Na ya theſe duties are ſo in and neceſſary, 
that without a faithful obſervance of them we cannot 


- thoſe; duties which to ourſelyes; 
daily experience ſo — dk the neceſ· 
— agenoy, participation, aid and affiſtance. of 
others for the attainment of our own happineſs; that 
without the ons and the other we eculd have never ob. 
tained life on continued therein, much leſs have enjoyed: 
or bears partakers of any of its comfort. Any action 
therefore, towards others, which may ineline them to 
afford us their neceſſary aid and aſſiſtance, becomes a 
. duty to ourſelves z that, on the contrary, which might 
inguce them to withhold their good offices or obſtruct, 
kw! happineſs, i is injurious to our own true intereſt and 
repugnant to the firſt principle of natural laws, which 
commands us, by every juſt and lawful endeavours 0 
8 our ſtate happy xp. 


It i is, therefore, moſt evidently Wente, it God 
the creator and preferver of waar has connecteti 


.-- the 


100 MORN vm 0300 HN 
th-individuals of the human race by cho imtarabties of 
mite düti e nt reciprocal god offen 20 wellias by 


EL — His 
nf over marken wiel muſt-necefficily be the moſi 


wil 


Wb 
slentereſts. | a 5 our» 


— ne Toy 

alk haforal relations among mortals 

abe linde! Men, by #-6f thei ereutor and 
the 2 toat natur laws, are veſted — 

ts in caſes where it may be requiſtie do expect 
[opener of- — who are im a ſituation to 
2ford it, for witheue this Human | happineſs; cannot 
Saen onthe ute endowed with rs x ea 
zAre, on the other hand; 'equallyunder 
cr ph Dye hes char 
opportnumty t Horne 
and compulſſor find place only here one hinders ano- 
cher in the uſe and poſſeſfom of his o fuculties· and 
gifts; and chug obftrucks his Felicity 1 but not at all 
Where we have to uſe our own powers for our iritereſt 
arid. the benefit. of others: far theſe e are 
SSF 
to in the ule of our i 0e * 

the claims or deſires of others, a0 ok 
coercion: but the will of God and our 5 
are motives 5 ſtrong to ineite us to, ule Neben 
| great en 2 1 ce they are given us, and for 
| EI g e are plac e nel retro adio 

a OE | | Hence 
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\ > Henve it appears, that all oun duties to others x hich 
ow from: natural relatians, are duties of, umagity, 
which call for the exertion of the nobler facuhies· cf che 
the Almighty, and becaming the dignity of our nature, 
As their immediate Objeck is All that may contribute 
ch ths well being 5 pitiefs of "mankind, fo Ar all 
e the ae 3 
to the ce e 1 1 
Duties of humamty to "others" are edel ae 
loot? nay, this virtue is ine N . baſis; 
neighbour .as thyſelf, fays the nth precept; 
he is one of thoſe principles of natoral laws which, 
1 has obtained the particular renters by 
ev of od ne 12 his word, in ee te 
our ſouls with the great importance 
Lilo og of a faithful performance, in all poffible mr 
tions, Where it is in our power, and whexe . ee 
ties offer for exercifing. this great duty. 
the term neighbour is taken in the ik and he 
divine 18 juſt i in other terms enjoining what the 
duties; of | humanity! require, to wit, that we ſhould 
love all men; for how can we lovr God if we'do not 
love a who Ls ns Dees M: as La god 
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* happineſs. of all men, delight therein, and fincerel 
endedveur to promote it as much as poſſible; for this 
is the Mature of true love, and one ot the otkter of 
theſe as may take place in our conduct towards" bur 
low dives: whole fittiations" and relations are 
fuck as render the 5 7 of an of them in- 


1 or Impra cable,” It is "Re" in * 
that 
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hh hut not * and gifts; 
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-annot be a right to commit viole,  where.there is no 
e on n $ $97 HI? 
"har wr nj hi hs jolt cul i ut 
tondudted: war, on thie contrary, :is-imjult; when it i - 
deſtitute: of a juſt cauſe and nds in an unju 
1 or-protracted to an unlawful extent. 
tre, wic all een dee er 
E me unjuſt with r 
extent of its being co 


An unfuſt war ar e ee but favs 
founded on an ae e 4 me juſt. 
uf Ik. WET a 77 42225 are, in the cd patural 


Sth: 


2 


885. ai * ee rere 
ot © Ze. Mares 36 Fe, forth the bene of .Soriqueſt, Ke. Af 


70 eh"; —The pretence'of plaving'ns tions in a better nas with 


* ; 0 to-religion or „nt from being a 
aĩ S enuſe for war, S under the 
e „ garb of ſcandalous bypocrify... Ha Per 


Sines aggreſſion only fat de 3 Juſt cet bor War, it 


15 that perſons or nati before't ex,undertake 
_ war, 0 ought, 1 nigh they port 
" with the rights of man, A ee by and 
become = diſturbers N 140 fei fel. 


low erestures, und abominable in the fight of Goil: 
- Thoſe who! are t war being called hoſtile enemies, 
it foHows, - that Nals derm is applicableito ehe aggreſſed 


i Well as the S elſor, a 18 on 45 LY Wy are 
kommitted. 


2470 Wo, Sn t the ſe eye we ode by & the 655 clemy f bb 


8 an one 45 is boſtile. 


Ich. 4, —Mince it fows. that Nein LIES $6 s ot SER 
44d of 0 a fs, we. we cannot ffely'coridtull t 
4 ei 2 ' hens dur friend er wel- 5 TAS? & dnnn 


8. 3. With reſpect to . wage there is no ſuth thing 
, ee a gen ar lp plac hn 
terfere 


ey N75 eafil od. under- 
tand — ere in ng coltioated 


wh bet wee then; *05 ts Mes $1 2 6. 911139) 


The diffintion of war into deferſtye and offenſibe, 
may be referred to the cnuſe ts well as tothe ons 
f Wart with do the fotmer, he who is the 

aggreſſor, that is to ſuy, whois the rtiotal eauſt f the 
EE whether he begins or Werdet — 


wy whe: fivi EAT | both Ye. 
Re entive, WHethe © 


th or With the e pl, Ren lee 


rence 


on 


* 


men 


rende is had to tions, he who invades is ſaid to 


carry on an offenſive war, and the invaded is laid to be 
on the defenſive. | 


Ss Fe 4665 


Sl.. An the fri Kelten ien of the ters. offenfive at is 
2 unjuft, whether the operations be offenſive or defenfive. 


"Sch 2.—According to the ſecond acceptation of the terms, an 
5 war * be Juſt and a defenſi ve wan DOM 
* 8 vice 


- Bak 3. With dee to the . ND of a war, the 

operations are able ta change: he who invades to-day 

WHT, may be invade to-morrow ;' an offenſive war may there- 
fore become defenſive, and Vice verſa. 


"Ie wor duty to cultivate peace as long e 
* it is our duty to injure no perſon... By avoiding the 
commiſſion of injury and acts of aggreſſion, — 
giving cauſe for war: by . cauſes we avoid 
their effects. If, therefore, we are careful to do no 
injury, and to give others their due, we do all that is 


requiſite for avoiding war. But as by this care and ſo- 


licitude we are ſaid to cultivate it follows, not 
only that this is a great duty i e upon all, but 
alſo, that cultiyating peace as long as poſſible is the 
ſureſt means to avaid being involved in ruinous war. 


Suppoſe, which may be the caſe, that ſuch a peace 
able conduct cannot ſecure us againſt ambition, ary 


volence, and acts of injuſtice; what is'then to be done ? 


The duties of humanity dictate forbearance as long as 


it is morally poſſible; but when ſubmiſſion to acts of 


inhumanity and 3 claſhes with higher duties, 
Which we owe to God, to ourſelves, to our houſhold 
and to. others; if it becomes injurious to the peace and 
ſecurity of ſociety; if the cauſe of juſtice ſhould there- 
by duke, whilft the cauſe of injuſtice is ſupported 


| * indeed it is not optional with us, whether we will 


defend 
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defend our rights, or baſely ſurrender them. It i is our 
duty to reſiſt. 


He who wiſhes. us ill, that i is, one who is an y 
in the general ſenſe of the term, if not prevented, will 
naturally become hoſtile. If we cannot, therefore, 
ſoften him by. aur beſt endeavours to. cultivate peace, 
our own ſafety makes it a duty for us to endeavour, by 
all lawful _—_ to prevent him from commencing 
acts of hoſtility, by laying fuch obſtacles in his wy 
as will deter him 5 ſuch a reſolution. 


As fear is found to have a powerful influence on the 
human mind, even affecting thoſe who are deaf to the 
voice of reaſon and humanity, and too obdurate to be 
ſenſibly affected by the noble principle of love, it fol: 
lows, that we muſt think of means calculated to fitike 
him with fear, or keep him under apprehenſion of the 
dangerous conſequences which may an 1 * at · 
——_—_— acts of violence. 


There is no doubt but his apprehenſions wit te ſack; 
if he ſees that our power is equal or ſuperior to his own : 
we ought therefore to put ourſelves into a proper ſtate 
of defence. 


If it decomes a duty, under certain circumſtances, to 
endeavour to gain over to our intereſt many and power- 
ful friends, it will be particularly requiſite, that we 
proceed with the greateſt poſſible circumſpection, mo- 
deration and Fi leſt we give provocation, and 
fuch conduct excite our enemy to acts of hoſtility, 
2 5 might be n by his right of defence; for 
by going too great lengths, we juſtify ſuſpicion con- 
cerning our di — and thus give a juſt cauſe for 
defence and war. 


Sell. 


"8h. 2. We need only make the enemy's: caſe our own, in 
order to be convinced of the juſtice and propriety of. the 
foregoing obſeryation 8. 

." "mw 2.—As theſe a have a particular reference to national 
affairs, N rye to throm light u NT many polis 

maxims obſerved among the nations 
Since injury is the ſale cauſe of war, it Klees that 
10 man may be proſetuted to an. improper 2 


though it is even * pracipks, for i 
actuali ĩ 1 rx ceaſes, impendin aggre 18 
— 7 aan is no-invaſhan to be 22 there is 


nat one juſtifying cauſe for the commiſſion of an act of 
violence or hoſtility : but where. there is no cauſe for 
acts of hoſtility and violence, there a ſtate of peace and 
ſecurity exiſts: conſequently no war can he. carried on 
juitly, if the aggreſſed can obtain lch terms of peace as 
Wy: ſecure reparation and ſafety. 
— The right of war, whe * A refſed IS ropoſe 
ME terms 97 peace, Is ehefore, urdtfy 1 86 
eres the aggreſſor is victorious, fo thin the injured can- 
not obtain terms calculated to wake r 2 but muſt 
"riſk his ſafety and ſecurity to the higheſt degree, if he does 
not ſubmit to the terms propoſed by: the victor: in this 
4 is the right of war on the defender's fide alſo limited? 
We anſwer in the affirmative; for what is phyſically im- 
poſſible leaves us under an unavoidable alternative, and 


.- _-  .\mpoſes. the,duty-to chuſe of two evils the leaſt. 
l 2. An caſe the party who has juſtice an his fide conſents 
to the terms of pacification propoſed, he is held ſtrictly 
do obſervethem as long as the other party faithfully keeps 

within the bounds of that pacification. 

Ne inſidious ambiguities, but candour and honeſty ſhould 
dictate the terms of peace, and a ſtrict adherence to juſtice 
inſure the obſervance thereof, Where reparation and 


reſtitution cannot take place, there is room for amneſty ; 
and an act of ampeſty is to be held ſacred, as we ourſelves 


bas thereby gained ſecurity and * 


CHAPTER 


charrER vn. wy 
07 the duties. , 


as the principak-object: of the duties of 
ſpeech, is in its nature harmony and eonfiſtency, which 
are eo- eternal with the internal poſſibility of the eſ- 


ſences of things: its effects are order, beauty, con- 
nection, and mutual ce, in all that exiſts: its 


tendeney is moral excelleney, and its object the com- 
paſs of all that can render life happy, fu oppor us under 
the viciſſitudes of time and chance, . 1 -_7 

ſoul with the fare hope of immortality. yx. | 


"MP diſtinguiſhed into metaphyfical, cient 12 
moral; or, in other nnd into the truth of things, 
of words, and of thoughts 8 


Scl. —Metaphyfical truth may alſo be called efentiat; that 
which is here ſhied logical, is more een known by 


| the appellation. af cal. 
All evidence of truth, of whatever kind it may be, 
ultimately depends. upon rn two infallible * 
or ſelf-evident prineiples : 


1.1 impoſſible that a em be JF! be not at the 
ſame time and under the ſame circumſtances. 


2. Whatever is either Poffible, exiſtent, or conceivable 
in the mind, muſt have a ſufficient cauſe for being fo and 
not otherwiſe. 
$<,—It i is true, the ſecond of theſe principles bes not im- 
mediately that incontrovertible evidence which the former 
cannot fail to produce; but it maꝝ be dee med ſelf-evident, 


enn it is, as it were, the immediate conſequence of 
| that 
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"= that firſt principle of all human knowledge. | Suppoſe 
3 Yu for a moment a thing of any deſcription whatever to 
de without a ſuffigient cauſe; would it not follow, that it 
wist be and not be at the ſame time? The perſon, there- 
fore, who, from the circumſtance that we cannot, plainly 
pPexceive the cauſes of ſome things, ſhould conclude that 
they are deſtitute of a ſuthcient cauſe or cauſes, would 
fall into the ſame abſurdity with him who aſſerts, that a 
WW x=M thing is and is not what it really is, that black is Whyte, or 
4 rig that ach is night, & e. apes e 9) 129 £46 
Hence we lay don theſe propoſitions as infallible 
maxima, and as ſure criteria for diſtmguiſhing truth 
from-falſhood:—That which is contrary to theſe and 
other ſelf-evident principles of human knowledge, is 
falſe,” impoſſihle and abſurd: that, on the contrary, 
which evidently flows from them, is poſlible and true. 
Things are ſaid to be gſemially or metaphyſically true, 
if their predicates are conſiſtent with, their eſſences: 
thus, it 38, eſſentially, true that God exiſts, that he has 
created the world, that he is almighty, omnipreſent, 
omniſcient, infinitein power, wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, 
< for theſe, predicates: are conſiſtent with the eſſence 
of an infinite __ But it is metaphyſically falſe, 
that the world exiſts of itſelf, that fin is a thing indif- 
ferent, that the ungodly can be happy; for theſe pre- 
dicates are contradictory to the eſſence of the world, ta 
the nature of ſin and ungodlineſs, and to the perfec- 


1 
* 
9 


Sh. 1.-—Metaphyſicat truth is unchangeable, and co- eternal 
with the effences'of things. The effence of the infinite 
being includes neceſſary exiſtence; but the eſſences of all 

finite beings have been” metaphyſically true befote the 

have exiſted; nay, ſuch eſſences are true as never 

-- exiſt.” But let not this be an objection to the neceſſity of 
e ef careful inveſtigation of metaphyſical truth: we have 
ined agreat deal if we have an adequate idea thereof: 
tua ſhield againſt innumerable errors, * and 
elunons. 


r . exo 


eee 
YeluGons. There are ed ate 


pic e to 3 4 giſtſ 7 e 2 tem: 1 

en 0 boch c- operate With Jae anorher Niete 2 * at- 
ttacts 75 there is a fate of future bliſs arid\glory, &c, 
thou the nature of that-ico-aperation, an, hap- 
pineſs, &. cannot be 1 comprehended, | Whas, our 

© © faculties,cannot reach, other beings may ſee clearly; what 

um "is now hidden from r a pretienBion, we ay [Yeteaifex 
comßreheud with full peripicu . 


If metaphyſical truth had been properly attended to, we 
mould not bave a. continual war N ſcepticiſm and 

A) (nba, 4 thoufang tales ind ſt 
found credit: the ſtories of ſpirits appearing, of ſtatues 
Ne 9 performing human or — 


78 5, &c. would never have met with AERO EFANORS 
+" children of men. 


We have only'to bring as i the telt of ie arke: "men- 

tioned Peieipke, iu Urder to'fee whether they are beyond 

. |, - the reach of reafon, or conteadi to it. Whilſt things 

bs mw * the former kind are objects of faith, tryth commands 

us to re the latter as incredible, impoſlible and abſurd, 
though the: higheſt N of men ſhould join in their 


pPatrouage and ſu here we cannot elebrly:difco« 
it! ver the nature the —4— of __ to the above ptin · 


Aibies, there is cauſe why. we ſhould. ſuſpend , our judg- 


ment rather than imprudently precipitate dull into | 


SIS LES. 


errors and miſtakes. | 


5h 2 Al works of fancy, pony deut 13 
; tables, face. are to ref W Oh, inctaphyficat truth, in order 
to preſerve that e and. propriety Which ate + 


 ſentially neceſſary for plea 


6 aide fancy and entertaigin 
te imagination, in which 


e principal merit of theſe 


kinds of performances conſiſts. Thus Homer, reg 


his heroes to come into diffiulties too arduous and intri- 
cate to be removed by human wiſdom and ſtrength, in- 

troduces his fabulous deities, in order to reconcile the 
mind of the reader to his fictitious narrations. 


ub of words, or real truth, has reference to things 
which exiſt; and is the conſiſtency of our ideas, or words, 
with the things themſclves, their qualities, properties, 


relations, 


es u ould Berke have 


—— 


„ w— ü ð ðiLd eo 


» * * * * 
— 


| bop rr particular modes of their exiſtence; 
8 i xt ſudge ot call 8 Which is really 
bby. at we mpreſent that as good xcellent which in 


"— 


natare:und-tendency-has: a beneficial influence on 
N wry 5 5 . of real or logical 


= en; eee Ly — 
or eo jw of. p Ep 
n Aeg, Keen 21G 8590 Lad $2911 4 A rn ” 


8 


; 4 * r . " en, 
dalle ce cbmpoment erte f bodies, of matter, 


air, &c. in order to r things as they are, and 
ts ne Mi ich che er or pernicious 
effects of / the ies Without .knowing the 


real 5 uwtieertainty would hold its diſmal 
reign, n gal traft_ and. confidence ' would. find no 
| place, Alice could ; nat. be 7 >. the. yoice, of 
. ane un 'of animation, of comſolation, could not be 
Heard; metal would” kermaln flothfel indifference, 
hope would be impoſſible," ind there wotld Fro prof. 
| 2 of felicity; nay, there would. be no ſecurity for our 
and health, as wholeſoms food could not be diſcerned 
from that which is peraicious and 1 In ſhort, 
 withourthe knowledge of the real nature and propertics 
of things, human intercourſe would be, like the earth 
without the enlightening beams of the fun, and the re- 
flected light of the, wenn Ren chaos and 
| _ confuſion! Ac 
Sch. —He _ pag 4 new ei. ora ps to ſociety, 

_ | merits well of mankind, and deferves to be held in high 
My: 907 — — than a —— new 

4,3" N atries. 10 4 a Wr 
8 alt: 8 | The 
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Tu real truth, likt hidden:treafare;:is Oſtan dif 
cult to be come at; but, notwithſtanding), this, d 


attainable in many things Which are 

_ comforts of this life, 1 "nl liked, Jo 
Ae eee ee A cee gg 
| - 7 Me elit deem Eine? dels of viripus objects, whith 
- Iyvolve a6 eontradidtion: by this way we come at the 
knowledge of the.ycry effences of things, though ever 
Joremote from on apprehenſion: thus we-have.chitin® 
Ades of God, of arg pers rinſe ot 


of the contiggency.ob the Nor- q OW) u, 
er- ee e 0004 utiborg f 


en- dane lneste in the mind 2:00 —— 
chine before it —— we hare So . 


| heir eſlentia 1 
e 
"pn 7295 Where ces ch 
Our rr 8 tp more palp why and SPP in ich 
$ a3 have exiftence:; we may darts as ot of 
eir properties and uſes as We Are f RR. il 
ens naw ad nl LY SN AER lig 
Fee dro | 
os eee thant ia, in judgiiants, in pro- 
Poſitiens and reaſoning, thee logical truth: ebe dif. 
covered; for all reaſoning conſiſts of efits, and 
| muſt be true if theſe ww, and i chere confiftetcy 
in the mode of drawing inferences or conclubgns. - 


Thoſe propoſitions : are true the reicates' ot which 
are confiſtent with their dee for W 
is a ſpirit} men are liable to fufſtakes. 


The truth of propoſitions * 5 
internal criterion, but often + an external on = 


\ * 
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a propuſitivns which are ſupported by 


both>17 ! Ho ACTI HEAT S801 1491) w Dt cn att ds) 
| Ran Pre opoſitſonsFavethe internal iter of truth 
ſiſteney of the predicates with their ſub- 
. that is, where weplainly dif- 
oo that the them implies ĩmpoſũbility or 
urdity; IupGod.is almighty 3 men are liable to error. 
3 — — — we nruſt reſt contented with 
Ui icke ce of Teilſe art? the well eftabliſhed'exptrience 
. of others; that is, we can only have the external crite- 
rum or truth: © to this, that propoſition is true 
the predicate of which is conſiſtent with the — 
of the ub ect, as diſdovered by we 
2 S * 71. 24)! Wa 0 2 p 


r inftang e; : the loadſtone attracte iron, the ene 
2 e Pole, che human body and. oul * 
Ci ky influence upon each other, &c. iro 

10 dh neclx· petgelye the Ege of prdicues WI 

e ſubjets as 0 be able to ſhew, from 

+...., nature of either the one or the cher, that Wie 

— 5 '+ v1 them is impoffibſe. os 

2,—But notwithſtandir this, RN IR Neikins 22 
uh ficient evidence of 8 truth e e ons; 
19, BY '£ becauſe it is eyident, 5 the oppbfite of them would be 
ticontradictory to ſenſe and experience, which are far more 
tes : obvious pod ae to our apprehenſion than the nature 


5 „ 
„ 3. — The truth ps propoſitions which reſt u pon internal 


© , gene, may be bri ae which epends upon 
"as "the Eternal: uy Ty wg however, herd more aeg and 7 


- forcible, and more eakily attained. 

"OLI many propaſitions the truth of which bels 
boch upon the in and external criterion; that i is, 

reaſon, ſeriſe and experience conſpire in convincing the 
mind of the ae of 7 W ne men the 

* een 48 WY 
* — ch, 
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eee. evidenee in nature: 


thus it is true, that men are liable to miſtakes. The con? 


- ſiſtency of the terms of is 5 ofition flows 3 
FI 4. Ip things. Our pf this prope Ren NAG from the. 


da a liſtens? dll e of characteri; and the report of 
Ai 1 e perfecxly coincides Gr aye ye yer 
T bis degree of evidence attended the wonders, of Chr 
3 9 9855 reſpe& to thoſe who ſaw them and had the Merion 
tds compare their experiences: with the ferlptures: the 
facts took n evidently-beſpoke almighty 
99! f er in eyes gf friends and ae 
| Id the a 258 Nn je nature both of the agent and 
tthoſe acts pad been predicted and atteſted by many w 
neſſes, een D 
tion. 24 1431 hiv M0234 If 
„Truth, with reſpec. to the ways by which is becomes 
— 18 Nn into e cog 
and hiſtoricaall. 
We are faid to FOR or perecive things, when 
we obtain repreſentations of them by means of our 
ſenſes: thus we have experimental truth in Sings that 
we ſee; hear, taſte, ſmell or feel. 
- Rational truth is that evidence Which is ed by 
a Proper mode of argumentation from firſt principles. 
Hpforicat truib depends on the teſtimony, that is, 
on the experiences o of others: thoſe who declare their 
experiences to others are calſed witneſſes, and the decla- 


"BY itſelf has obtained the name of teſtimomy. 

ocular from hearſay witneſſes: 9 
cos 4 e their Ri pid a the latter thoſe 

of others. Wy A v1 1 IN. 2 
The receiving another's tellimony. as true 1s. "called 

ofent, aſſent to a well eſtabliſhed teſtimony is faith: 
Whether a teſtimony: 3s. well: eſtabliſhed; and canſe- 
warty deſerves full credit and faith, is an enquiry of 
great 


* ? 
0 - 
* 


dee, ay It is often attended with many in- 
acles anck dineulties. Here two extremes are to be 
 avoided::'we may-contrad the guilt of ineraduliiy, or 
meu tho imputatien of „by denying dur Ant 
te teſtimonies fulficicntly well eſtabliſhed, oy giving i it 
th a report, however badly ſup ported. 
— —.— of teſtimonlesdepends upon: theſc/par. 
tieuiree 1 that the things teſtified be not metaphyſi- 
FEI 2: that thoſe YR Ave waren 
1 , e Dre 
A good witneſs cont wot both neee 
e i the truth an it is, . | 

"S6k—All'that' is matter of fact reſts upon experimental or biſ. 

we. .* torical'trath; but all that can be- frorvindubitable 

Principles is an object of rational truth. * 

From what has been explained it fellow, chat there 
are-thaths;which are only objects of resſon as, the 
exiſtenes of a God, the ſol, /&c others again which 

are objects of reaſon anch ſenſe i as; the mortality of the 
body : and others which are experimental or hiſtorical, 

or perhaps boch; as, that there was ſuch s thing as the 

city of Jeruſler that me cities of Rome, Feu * 


= Fork We. exiſt 


Hence it follows, fn that are e tera by 
«dich each als of e muſt be examined or to 
deny the exiſtence of ſpirits, becauſe we cannot ſee 
them, would be as imprudent as to den our N 
beeruſs or cnmot demouſtrate it it. 

The criterion of rational truth is this n: 
tid is indubirably true which' is juſtly inferred'from 
indubitable principles, or when the oppofite thereof i is 
+ matapliyifically; falls; abſurd, or impoſſible. .,\, 


rue — ICITEEs ä 
90 c 
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the mind is attentive and vigilant, * 
found; e eee is, ſuch as 
they oughe to r the making experi- 
— of tko kind, the object of ſenſation withim a pro- 
0 ace, and its to our ſenſes always. = 
the ſame; then things really are what they appear to 
be, or in other words, then our ſenſations: are trus. 


A Co of liRerical —1 is, as has been faid; 
propoſition? if à fact is not metephyſt cally falſe, 
and is ſup „ „ Logo our RE ara it is 
ben vue, and deſerves our faith. N t at d 


Since a well eftabliſhed „Mia juires capdbility 
alt fincetity in the witneſs, it is neceffaty"to fix 
ſuch criteria as may render 1 it certain that A witne 
able and willing" to teftify the truth. 


The critetion for the capability of a inet 185 «that he 
bas been an eye-witneſs, that he himſelf has experienced 
the things of which he teſtifies, and that his experience 
has been attended by all or ſuch of the criteria of ex- 
perimental truth a as the Py of the e would 
Al of. N 

The criterion for the {tering of „ witncly that i is, 
his readineſs to ſpeak the truth as he knows it, is, that 
he has not or camot have from bis teſtimony any ex- 

ectation of honeur, riches or preferment, either for 
himſelf or his friends. "His foci is ſtill more evi- 
dent when the object of his . is oppoſed to his 
own prejudices Ks intereſts, when it involves him in 
difficulties, cauſing him mon. ae bh 


| tian een death. ' 
expibilityof . teſt 


of logical track, be chat af their ſincerity 18 a ſuffjcient 
| evidence 
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evidence for the moral truth of what they teſtify ; and 
both taken together leave no rational doubt with reſpect 
to the real or hiftorical truth of their teſtimony: for it 
is a-maxim as infallible as a demonſtration, that he cer- 
e e ee i both able and willing ro 
K. OK ernte e ee ee eee 
Sch When we have the griterion of the ſincerit uche hneag 
an athen webecome certain; that he ſpeaks the ere truth 
„ene truth 1 is 8 our words Vith our 
Speech, in the ſtrict ſenſe wr? 6% bons of 
words ſpbken or written; but, as words are the moſt 
common ſigus by which we ex Abe e a 1 we 
may takte Ipeeeli for the exhi 
which others are to underſtard our thoug 5 Fog to 
exhibit"figits by which our thoughts may be under 
03 39> (t ML * 


ſtood, is called. Alen. AT 197-00 
ee eee which ſiſence n nap cee 


—— our ts; on 
$A canys eſents. us aun where — 5 


3* ler th an words. For inſtance; i perſon, "hc 
08 Rot Ee i damage, would declare t 
40 © circumſtances —— confeſs! the fact, we ſhould feel our 
ſelves more reconciled to the loſs ſuſtained, than if we 


5 far ln A ie tas en fe . 


* 


e 1 7 — intention, or om — 2 09 
| 80 zus Rich dur ts may be communicate 
. ae e ee e Bom te 


former, men are led by i 1 8 to employ and ider 
pret4 for inſtance; the various tones of the voice, the 
different changes of features and geſtures, naturally 
calculated to expreſs the internal affections of tender- 
neſs} ſorrow; ſympathy, Joy, pleaſure, grief, ſurptiſe, 


2 anger, reſentment, contempt, e. * 
_— ell. 
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The abſence of AO e e ee e ee 
wo. ternper of mind. es 
Arbe Nen ire called ee hegauſe they 
upon a tacit, os explicit convention among the 
parties converſing with qne another by means of. them. 
| Converſation by way of tacit convention is, when we 
anake uſe of common or. ſuch muſt᷑ us as 
are generally underſtood to denote affirmation, appro- 
bation, information, | accuſation; &. ; or the cntrary; 
46, looks, pointing n 
ſhaking the head, Ar. og 
Parties by explicit convention may conyerle bn e per- 
nichlar uſe of words, mute ſigns, or hieroglyphic cha- 
racers, agreed upon for tlie purpoſe of communicating - 
their thoughts to one another in ſuch a manner, 
render it ĩnipracticable fur other —— 2 
* ſubject of their converſation. NN 400 ET gr : 
In whichever of theſe ways we. ſpeak, it is clear that 
we give s hereby others mays apptehend our 
thoughts: ſpeech is therefore an action in hill others 
are more or leſs intereſted; and is under che tgnizance 
of the ſame laws which form the eb 


on actions. tee eto! n Bolt noh 40M 1 * 


Hege it pe that we'muſt oblerve in 
ing as well as in-filence; and that the 9 — —— 
3 egulate our duties to God, to ourſelves and to 
others, — N alſo the rules e to hh hole, 
duties ought to be condadied. - 38 8 11: >>! 1704 
We may therefore, for the ETA of aur conduct 
in ſpeech, lay down as an infallible maxim this propoſi 
tion: dirett fpeech ur ſlence to the glory of Gad, to thine- 
own happineſs. and Loon 1 e and cart fully Wei 
the contrary. Wet: e 11 01 n 5 On 
4.” Sch, | 


: 1246 | 1 Kon Bal Cy 
—: hon wotethr ied 6 min «ftions, 
e fot there” is 2 a thing N not word, 
2 '2 al ut u 
5 + eee 
1755 ba ci fee t kme 
desen an a w b dug f bs to-ſpeak 
the'teuth.and:the>-whole-eemth, or in other werds, to 
ee 15% Byrhrngrr; lt conſiſtertt With our 


„here the glory uf God can 7 be ma- 
mt Te mes i hs and that af others 
promoted; ſo it is 0 handabfolutely requi- 
Ates that dr gli et in all thoſe:calps where 
b us Would be in 
) Woot x 


2 . eee of the mind to ſpeak the 
dais schere dhe glory of Gad and the goad uf trankind 
- require it; is called urnasity; and as & fledfaſt reſolu- 
ae dan at poret, when thoſe ends render 1 it neceſſa- 
2 
Fr id a uty for us JO-EXEFe1 
Far pe and occurrence of, life where 
the glory. ol God and the zol ſociety render either 
0 one or the other neceſſary. 
1 -Gince veracity. can ci ſe caſes 
1M 5 the glory of be? been gol j. * 
and the good of fociety require that we th {hould fincerely 
en — ous thaughts, it is evident, that thoſe have no 
0. 2 pretence to this amiable virtue who divulgi e every thing 
|. - they know, though it be.oppoſed to the d 105 * ion, 
diſgraceful to their own a eb pl the 
r e of equĩty and humanity, contrary ti decency, 
ie detrimental to the; * whom they addreſs, and inju- 
8 rious to thoſe who e the ſubject of. ſuch im- 
Mi udent and N e ion. 
. 2. — 80 ppoſe i it poſſible, which can hardly ever be the caſe, 


„ "WB the buly hoſt of tale-bearers confine themſelves 
What 
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„n what igttue, withott.eddipgto pr enen t ſock 


of knowledys, and without going ſo far: ag pretending to 
ö e — 2 . d.igtentions of the, victims of their 
| tales. firiftly true and. TY in 


2 Luaguacity 
3h e Kg — 7 ends 4s, thereby o ned? you 


our own e and 


| 2 "on OL glory n Chat 
0 = nme 75 ak — 8 ept to 5 —— or 


A ket FB ke might have 12 0 12 21 to 
1070 A- ak t 1 OE 


«SZ v charaQer,) by /bexraying he cee 

1 — ol become uilty : you er ih Bir 
8 5 8 ach lies, diſfruſt 1 55405 y{' yoit ſpeak to ſpread 

N Nang Jon: Lge a ed the Weeds and faults of 


_ Wo. wy not the intention to ous Tar your ir nehghSonr mi- 


ho ploye 
7752 Purpoſe of crea * Tue end being unjuſt, * 
mean you make uſe, of cannot be rendered innocent. 


the trurh i -| mls for the purpoſe of warning and cautioni 
bour, then 1 . conſiſtent Lich the o6d 7 


Fou neigh 

| 8 42 kind as well as WR the glory'of God! — * duty 

15-07 BE VEneitp 7 inn OE a He 
a 3. Suppoſe you Javed Kot the truth vos incite to 
2 neighbour intentions and deſigns which he had not, 
you do not know all the patticylar circumſtances of the 
8-4 or culpably or maticiouſly conceal them; you 
mingle Autre with truth: - who is able to calculate the 
Aide which is cauſed by! tliat officious W ſo 

© prevalent in human converſation? ? 
C7” bh. = 22 7 i if 
«1428 0M à Man of can Yerac muſt keep 
4 * — 
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the trutli dn ten en be falkfabes God and to 
- ' hinifelf,\juſt and humane towards his ſelloa · Creatures. 

80 1.8 Not every inſtance of a reſerved conduct in conver- 

© Bitido is "commendable: there is time to ſpeak, 

and there are circumſtances which require ſilenos and re- 

5 i % 70 _ are a variety of objects which may be 


are abt liable to half the CESS pro- 


Wk tow! 8 art truth is of « 1 FRG 
Ros 2.4 ſacred and inwiolable, fo that it may hot, un- 
der any circumftances whatever, undergo any modifica- 
tions, have got flifficiently conſidered; that on the one 
hand they derogate from the ſacred er of other 
hom: actions, dich are under the.controul of the ſame 

laws according to which our conxerſution with reſpect 
to ſpeech and filence muſt be and on the 
other aſſert what is impofſible in the nature of things. 
Why ſhould J not fpeak as I ought to act? or * 
greater r of morality or immorality is f 
pable of than any other kind of moral a tions FT: there 
a greater end to de purſued in ſpeech or ſilence than that 
Aich lg be the ultimate ſcope of all our actions? 


Is terte 4 Foes end Fofibl ble than the fry of God, 
our on ertainly not. 
The — ert is, * if we will have 3 It in our 


Power to do our duty at all, ſperch and ſilence, in caſcs 
of collifion, muſt uncdergo modifications andiexceptions 
as Well as . actions, and * thele modifications and 
exceptions muſt be made acco to a juſt eſtimation 
of our ; laws/ahd: re unh a man- 
ner as that the greater will always ſuperlede the tefs. 


* "Bi 1. From theſe conſiderations we may 8 juſtice 
thoſe inſtances-and irules 


ef 2 rules which authors 
2951 TY have 


- 
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ter as cy and ca ptions vader partic of 
virtues ey — u neh 
eeircumſtances. 
$1 84. 2.—Before'we proceed: * e tho@iaſtancer, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, in our opinion, (deviations 
om moral truth are not — — hence 
I: is, that what one author ealls a falſhood, an ſtiles a 
of a hence it likewiſe is, that we mett not, in any ſubject 
.- - | of morality, with —— rages coafu- 
ſtſion, than in that of the duties of ſpeech; In authors, as 
well as ia common converſation, no ather diſtinction is 
cue Denn paſling for a term 
geen e 1 Suonimous with à moral falhood. It is true, 
we cannot pretend to teuch the proper —— of. a lang age 
a which — — wa,ew. ow - 
ever, it:aught/to:be remembered; — — Shave in 
their nature and tendency muſt be materiaily different; 
chat ſpeecht and Blence, as moral actions, muſt admit of 
various degrees oi morality or ĩimmorelity froti the effects 


& ks | which they produce and the difference of: agtention from 
ml Weh dre reer. It is well Kaown, that perſans com- 
mit faults, by a culpable conduct, and run mm crimes 
'- through malicious purpoſe: and 

W js it, then; that the leaft deviation Tom truth d A falſe. 
hood'sr u hee Are there in ſpeaking no intermediate de- 
ent; of defeck of moral 'reftitude? Is it the peculiar na- 
wr Are ol, this kind of action: that they admit only of ex- 


— TIL” 


5 e If 'n breach of iſe is 4 1 lie, view name is 
18 75 to pity the moſt in ous =_ | 
e cufar laws that it innocent recyeations 


' neceſſary diverfions in converfation, that is, in ſpeech — 
19 Way ah nature of things'tequ ires, that ſpeech or ſilence 
1 25 be eee to imperfect obligations and laws as well as to 
_ thoſewhith ate perfect, "And is not that reference neceſ- 
ay for obtaining a true und table criterion of bas ĩs juſt 
bor —————ů—ů rs Ancere ar infincere, human 
70 oe inhuman, decent and proper or indecent and improper 
a qa ſpeech ar ſilence? pions not bath a material and 
7 emal difference bewern a breach of duty and antinjury ? 
m5 Would i not, therefore, be more confiſtent with logical 
©11911wrhithg that deviations: front moral truth which do not 
2 or to a halt of duty, were others either do not 
83 | or 


ere 


* —— that we Would dpeatethe truth, 
elde Sie flenominatedentrethey whillt choſe-untturhs-which arc 
repugnant to hs rr obligations and laws ſhould be 


or falſhoads committed cogtrary to 
ae — AY — lays: — hr branded;avith the 
gayatc: be aft 2 grees of heinguſneſs, ac- 
8:54 WE * be er besten ge leſs culpa · 
5 — adds had 
v3 t an w — aue had an 

ct; 89 9 AR conſult agree in this pantioulary! that the 
17)  dnbjrofticituenity requires our thaughts to ibo kupt ſecret 
— 1 where the 


of ops" -þefore mentioned render that ſecrecy 
ce Heceſſaryf but they differ with reſpeſt to the uſerof means. 
ole Same nee of no other than bare ſilenoe making no 
1414+ allawante! for-ocgurrences — .evvr louder 
han words, even ſerving to heigh —— "os and 
e herę it e 7 as in caſęs of ſu to! e inno- 
3 Fuge, culpable action jata the greateſt malice. 
e 7 S pap Vallow the uſe of .pretexts,- or the exhibition 
cif, 1 ele truth 1 Er 82 we 
Perry n on W ine weiare of our 
..-.1, eountry'or cid xa perhaps the ſafety of our 
eng depend, and where bare ſuſpic ion mould have a fatal 
e . effect: t theſe ET 2 reſpect to 
dds — caſes 3 10 auer neces; 0 with 1 
744, 4h to the means and manner by an Joy inw 
I ' Fon ts and ſentiments of our! be concealed 
155 roma! others conſiſtently With the tes Le the law of 
„tere. There nee ſume yo eee ace be made 
ty; 7; 2.ufe hs wa d z others again forbid it 2 adviſe 
es a careful.ſearc equiyacafions.” 1 ONT air 
ch. 4+=But it is time that we ſhould give their opi- 
„ nions on this fubjeſt+—I%/hete we are . Which are 
7 not lies, that is, which are not criminal; as 
. 11 1:1 Wherenoone in deceived; Which is the tae id para- 
1-107 1, bles;;fables;novels,/jeſts,: tales 40 ervate/ think; ludicrous 
1. 29% embelliſhments of a ſtory, where the declaret defign of 
ehe ſpeaker is not to inform but 10 divert; AbSpliments 
oF än; the ſubſeription of a letter, -a ferwntis deny ing his 
maaſter, à priſoner pleading au gui, um 4dvbeater aſſert- 
0 — the juſtice, — of tha juſtica of his client's 
raven In ſuch i in deſtroyed, be · 


nc 
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nin dgauſe none was „ is 
21: 4 violated 'becauſe none was eee to be 


0 eee ee ISHII e eee 
9! e Where'the perſon to vhm vou fpeak ebe right to 
„know the truth, or more properly, 'where ſſetle br no in- 


9 gel. convenieney reſults fromthe want of confidetice in ſuch 

n © Gaſes; as, "where-you tell a falſmood to u madizian for his 
"Own advantage, to a robber to caticeal your property, to 
an aſſaſſin to defeat ur to divert him from his purpoſe, &c. 

Its upon this principle that, by the laus of war; it is al- 

lorred to deceive an enemy by feinta, falſe coldurs, ſpies, 

flualſe intelligence, and the like; but by no means in trea- 

ties, truces, fignals of diſtreſs at ſca or ſiguals of capitu- 

2 Aten Vine Valey's Principles of Moral and Political 

_ ++: ,» Philoſophyy chap. g. Vide alſo for further oformation, 

Huicheſon's Mo Philoſophy, Payt II. ck. 0.6 7, &c. 

008k g. -The vill obſerve, chat according to our diſtinc- 

tion all the caſes which have been laid dow n by thoſe au- 
worse come under red dicament of moral üntruths; 

we may therefore un the following maxims as 
. guides to direct our * through the ee difficulties 
. with which converſation is beſet: — 85 

9 It is a duty to ſpeak the truth, 28 it 1 1 it [uſt ne- 

ceſſarily be known for promotin the glory'o of mw our 

nne oe 2 8 [nels and that or othets. 


L 2 & declarat 


held CAL her the truth 1e 99 ny 
10 we)» th de repugnant to W theſe great. e 
been 5 — . that both ſpeech og Glence, re- 
tab 1 warranted per ends, be ſeaſonable with 
reſpect to time, place and other circumſtances. 
120 ne Where taciturnity is meceſſary, we are allowed to wake 
ol 45 ple - vp thoſe means which are neceſſary for concealing the 
[ truth. Kane eee eee 4 ener eit 
_ g. It can never be neceſſary for us to Peak what we have 
140 9p Lene! to he a falſhoad, much leſs a lie, in order to con- 
+1 1:1, cal a truth. If the duties of taciturnity have for their 
Was: 1 died the n 
the natural Jaws, which we have proved to be divine, be 
1 roll - » conſiſtent with that glory? 
6. No deviation from truth, c. to imperfect obli 
* are perfect, provide 


— 


| — thetlaneeeaiſe kas not aa: nalicionſly; is or 
wy -+. oa” with;propriety be called a falſhnod or a lie, when 
Ns. higher laws or duties ſuperſede hams . if the 


1 bond at the other is eit her phyſitally or morally impoſſible. 
45785 Should we uecuſe a man © hays! — or a lie who has 
. +. .| appointed us in . r ae —— 
l PAment, w — when the 
„ 7 appojotments; ; nm «Hg ar Joſs. we have 
e 15. capſed by his ä * — a robbery com- 
1 i L. upon þ abe ie reibe eee. 
5e zun * 7 Az 14 4H wort iv, b 95 Ar 


anf 7. In takes wheres it is-doudiful whether-it is for the glory 
500 6 7 of others, that 
l — 8 — a mo be well to bxamine 

de od or ſilence, the t &c. b 
5 == of human je Hy bar | honeſt, 
. — . confiſtent with Fe with. — apa wuh a 
+... good conſcience ? Is it conſiſtent with terency and pro- 
Priety? What will be che ene what che remote 

11 .. - conſequences, *r. 11 0 


. wo No man who Tots à value 
indulge himſelf with: 
14 po 1  Cerizions from wuth. 5 | | 
Tt ought to be dbſerved, 3 45 8 
Hh moſt careful v1 hos for beg a ſtrict 
11% hfetvinice of them arly hurtful and 35 
imer the evil effects of are not ſo raſily perceived or 
25 - avoĩded ns the confeq Gihoty of ether — :F 
Auch Res, like the pedence walk in dartnefs, at invade 
when uo Muger Weupelted} like the father of lies they 
s ee bed rm ahbe germ af truth, of friendſhip, 
c. they wound and kill at a. diſtance; they are weapons 
__ _ eafily concealed, ſoon eden always 1 and in 


an o 


's 


"x; 1 debded A 90 fallkiagd to be thats; 
fromtrath.by which eee aur n 
imperſect rigit. Mal ons 
It . is our duty. 88 per f FW alſhood, 
| beau it is our duty to avoid all manner of deceit, 


impro- 


— 
bour's 
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ity, diſtimulation and inhumanity; 
ff" word, i is our duty ſincerely to obey. imperfect 
obligations Aud laws, carefully to ref} pech dne imperfect 


bs. of others, and enen to EE a preach 


1% tom 11310 E 

Mel Lire Adttesscrdeclesdse ofihetrath | is 6 coming 
| "the human character, what idea ſhalf we form of the au- 
©! ''-  thorw of falhood, of thoſe who countenance calumny, 
and of Uwſs who propagate'it? All that can de ſaid is 
this, that falſhoods have their different degrees ut turpi- 
tue, aecbrding to their gſfacts and various other citeum- 
-! 1; Raney; with. reference 0 tho intention eaten, the 

o abettor, the prepagator, n 0.4 *T 
Lot it be renheinbered; that exvilfil-falhood bas in it ſo 
mel of the malignity of © lie, that it can hardly be diſ- 
| tguiſhed therefrom, except that it was not in the power 
of the calumnĩator to e the injury. Characters 
ho deal i in falthood invie. the contempt of the diſcreet 
jt of mahkind; envy aud malice are therefore as irnpo- 
ebe ate reſtleſs; The —— — _ 


1 npehghe — acid e g! 
A rh6ral Fillhood, whereby inother gere! injury 
aud damage, b Be.” „te s 


As by ſpeaking eee, ae any 
5 ras es hts, rr 
7 hes. n 


y exhibiting ſignus whereby others are ae or 
we are faid to become guilty ene of 


1 4 1 2 J 

OM y other a&ions than words. ſpoken or 
waa as 1 term is taken in its moſt 33 AC- 
ceptation, f is called real, and tmpr ehends forging, 
coining, counterfeiting, and other! mjurious oy — 
tions. Falfifyi Hing by by words ſpoken or hn fk 1s filed 
verbal, and ds to lies, - „ and other kinds of 
injurious defamations. en 
4". FORE 


— ——2j814ů— D 
— — — — — — — 


Fe + "ae ud. e 
97 1 * . 


competency, 
_ =12: ande, ds ab con 


5 Non is, an the clkary, ve 

obs TIT 2255 e e | he 
BY male &c. © * ak N 

„ is 4 very offenfive and. re 
abhorred, that i it would Sully =p a preſumption, that this 
vice has  rio-abiding place dn earth; We really might 
gap 2 wiſhy oth f dhe tiongurand for the goodiof mankind, 
ba - that ad, esuinapz tradustion, Se Wonld never dare to 
rear their heads. a ſotrouful aſpect do electioneer- 


| ci ing cabal commonly prefeps us) wither WT aig 5? 


gal. -A . juſtty-obſerved; that lies may be added! for in- 

tance; the mat # debris ſtrutting along in the 

ban et dreſs at the coſſ af coo the'man poſſeſſed 

Sd o e or re bleſſaduwith gteat abun- 

of ant, er lives, i — a pe- 

dg, mann and — Nip: of+ bis ſuper- 
. dy- d d ee W 


bl figns fc reef 6ppoſi 
2 18. l 1 N e te | 


fall ; 10 1 ED or Tae e is 
Rt "as fiot ge 1 275 


rie ? 
Ae bY 5 
Kim m with er ARR oe 
ua > it wk 


'cur Den 2 VT 


r own. 1 5 And 22 of 


know 
r deviates 


7 e 25 peaks the trum 
B om Te ae Sev are the very caſes ki Mien ohr 


NAS is be ſtridtly to exercife tlie duty öf 
05 „ir follows, 8 have not only 2 to 
require, but that he allo is under particular e a 
ive us a eee * 


to 
ee N v1" 5 


9 4 22 3 (NR ve __—_ 
£223 Aon; 


" g - 


Acne Dr gre ne 
be ban in ſpeaking the moral oy — 
aan. 


Afeverations are Uiſtinguiſhed into he improper | 

the wmicefary, and the necgary. 
4 Scl. 12. To make uſe af improper by curſin 

N r & g. is u folly, 42 
1112 s ind and rucde as it is impious,” | 9013 et 

| 13 2,—The ufing urineceffary aſſeverations not betrays 

04 meannefs in the ſpeaket, but abs hemp r a\pretty 
| -fure ſign of his want of ſincerity, +8 Wh 

5 ra ny neceſſary aſfeverations are dein Aiftngu 

_  » , 4nto the ordinary ant the” alan; 21 wir 
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is he ſearcher of hearts, the rightecus judge of the 
earth,” who can and will puniſh the widked and thoſe 
who, are guilty « of .falfifying. * 
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ien controvenly has taken place. There is, however A euy 
Hl) 2-7 BeT ement with reſpect to the neceſſity of xternal 
910 lemnities as there ate caſes where we ought, y ſome 
a or another, to be ee of a perſon's Bedi g and 
8 „Hefore it can pected that we ſhould, give 
IP A Tent to his Fend. Bui the 8 ect of the eontrifverſy 
* is, which are thoſe particular 41s Fo it Joes 0. 
n Ko ry eneral..neceſlity, thoſe adopted by one 
25 1781.8 5 le are more Way es than tho! advocated by 
«+ Vitb 79 —0 to the pro e it ought generally 
n to beo 5 t Fh are mo fi ol ible a are beſt cal- 
; ner e Fry conc In; 191 {ih e Juror's yeratity, and 
* r ning 1s mind Vo Tenſe of "the omni- 
_— ien 725 5 an i; God, However, as 
2g NE. $. TE external "as 1 I uce ſuch effects, and 
1 le may 15 4 great mea nd upon different 
peg: cu iſtoms, habits and nden . it follows, that the pro- 
pPftiety ol ſolemmities muſt de Wife "kit and undeter- 


ory mined, with n. that mr. be not naturally un- 
ay, not indecent, not 1 to 


we Jantul, that that 1 g to 
. e vat 4611 foleititiities bave bern proved to 
246,50 "neceſſary; by muſt conſequently not be triſting, . 
a e deen of the; jones ogy ſerious conGderatgn of 
tion in which he is making his a 
£14" 1 hy aku b E th of and he 7 Hagen 4 
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1 4.2, lere ere likewiſe ſolemnities nebeſſary in tendering 
tbe gatht () Jy isfhighly;reprehenſible when the diener 
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Ut ies 9 [bs by ot reſpective or fight manner, a 57 10 . 


in a careleſs or ſlight manner, as ff f 
ode, e 2 indifferent and vrdinary tranſaction. 
10 4 can we expect that the mind of the juror is 14 
„bn Ampegſled ich a ſenſę of his jor ol ation, . 
Wege! 1000 bag | the oa th thews Dare 19 Fre Froptm of fr 


25 9 Vince the ld or leſs pope of the different Kinds 
{11720 nite In vogue do not-eſſentially- conſtitute the 
Wort oath, but are only arceſſary concomitarits thereof, it fol- 
low, that indulgence from the party who 1 1 oath 

0 is as commendable as accommodation and moderation 
75 on the part of the juror. Thiogs of this kind indeed come 


Ys with the beſt grace from thoſe who fill the ſtations — 
* — thers 
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wn thers of the people: the perſiſting. however in a parti- 
- 12. © exlar mode og the part of thoſe who-Me-tnder/the con- 
MY m troul of the Jv offi the land, ſhows: boo 12282 Pre- 


„ Ponderates.” f 
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| —The intern [ [ol of an oath, Shs {* "Ip; con- 
io : 5 in I appeal to *%e 1 1 19 and 
| hteous On AS 2 and Ae follows, that, if 


„ AS Wt. roar 1277 oy its I ful, however, is 
in may 925 been 08 ed with reiß ect to WY TY folemni? 


bs „ties: if that ee is inſincere, * does not 
tryt whole truth he knows 

e e 
or Te fot ſolemnities do 6 not Bange the nature 
5 7 hu ＋ 2 . render pe ee is wrong; 
and vice verſa. UU WE EL 67 , Mod 
There is. another Golem aſſeveration, known with 
us under the appellation of affirmation,-' where the 
if makes only a bare declaration, ſanctioned by 
ſolemnity of the act itſelf; that What he ſpeaks 
roceeds from the ſincerity of his heart, and, is the 
bn truth, and the whole truth as it is known to him. 


Our laws, | for Pen reaſons; admit of ach an 
affirmation 1 of an oath,-.and attribute to it all 
the juridical effects which an oath produces. They 
very juſtly contemplate it as an e expeiene well calcu- 
lated to accommodate the ſcruples of conſcience which 
ſome perſons have contracted from miſinterpretations of 
ſeveral paſſages of ſeripture, here mention is made 
of ſeveral improper modes of ſwearing ; which paſſages, 
however, can be as little againſt the : taking a neceſſary 
and lawful oath, as the ſacred writings can contradict 
themſelves. We call the accommodation on the part 
of goyernment juſt; becauſe nothing is more becoming 
its dignity. than Jenity, wherever, It can be Exerciſed 
in a manner confiſtent with juſtice and the public good. 
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& the moral truth as far as he knows it 
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lingneſs of perſons to ſpeak moral truth 77815 c. 
e een net ber Ve baker för particular 
of the 8 $ fincerity 11 0 tie moral truth 
No immediate inference, however, 
5 — from the one 0 de that 
har i ſpoken is Togically” or really" trae;—for = 
lincerelt and beſt diſpoſed perſons. may hermiltaken 
their ideas, and, notwithſtanding their veracity, * 
liappen d teſtify « Togical fett 
Sch. 1,It caninot, thetelore, be immediately I infer red from an 
8 aſſertion morally true, that-it is | ically fo. . ys 
+: 1; 2199, or u perſon to ſpeak logically 3 y falſe. 
Fal. 9--Ear- inſtance: a perſon . converſation 
* of others, e P Pp bill, 
cannot ſay, conſiſtently with moral the den at a ten 
und hill has been given in payment: f pagination 
_ _ "of dollars might have been miſtaken by ry for that 
wh yp Ir dona: but he ſwears Rely wud g teftifies that 
o he heard mention made of a ten pound bil. 
oth 3. Wd from the moral. truth we may in inſtances 
. colle&t clay real circumſtances of po Acts; for, 
being thereby convinced of the ſpeaker's s fincerity, no- 
thing retpains but to aſcertain his ET to ſpeak _ 
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teſtimonies, Na ak the real truth; no authori 
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WHT E the innocent ſhould' be wronged or oppteſſed 


hen we are not called to witneſs, % for want of 
In Our zivighbour may often not Know a wo have any 
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[1 NA w od 1 offer; our teſtimony, LY © wiy uly 
Scl N is therefore e highly criminal and: | axe © 

cannot eſca inputation which is conſequent Sen 

0e the nnot ſap te , wrong, it he prevaricates or: zal. 

vours to evade giving dis ceſtimony. it Tee 


| Sch. *. 4251 moſt ſacred regard for the cauſe of truth hee 
l meti and as chriſtians: we — have no reſp. of 
„ neither conſult our on ea yy mr when 
28 732 Nee Wen for the exerci of the 
racity. O 5 
The P. of oaths is « difigiſied ito natural 
and legal. Me bios 6 e A 


1 The natural validity of caths Shifts in Rule meal 
ſolemnities; chat is to ſay, in the Juror's or affirmant's 
7 qo Ra. of an omniſcient, omnipotent and _ 
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God, who, will, by no means hold. guiltleſs, but will 


puniſh thoſe who take his name in vain. 

. Tdolaters and ſuperſtitious perſons, who attribute to 
theif k&itious deities thoſe, Perfections, can ſwear an 
oath-which is morally and naturally valid. "though it is, 
in a theological point of view, improper and falſe. 

TFeoretical atheiſts, and ſich of the tribe of deiſts 

as deny the providence of God, cannot ſwear an oath 
which is naturally valic 14s 7 
""An"oath is faid'to'be legally valid when it pioduces 

a juridical effect, and. 2 tendered. and taken under 

— lolexanaties cltabliſhed-by the Jaws of the 
Nr ”m n * | 

Hence it follows! that no Tiniadivte tbe holds 
good from the natural validity of oaths Ahn that 
wade is legal, and vice verſa. 

Atheiſts, and the afore- enge deilts, Somplying 
with the external forms of oaths or affirmations, ſwear 
legally yalid; for they exhibit ſigns which induce others 

believe. that they acknowledge the ofriniſcience, om- 
0 Jotence,/Juſtice'and Providence of God. n 

- Oaths are difinguiſhed , into promiſiory, anon, 
neceſſary judictal, votüntary, and Purgatory. 


Ey che promiſſory, cath; ye, confirm, our vnalerabe 
reſolution to ſtand to our engagements. 


By that which is called aſertory, a fact is ciitified. 
If a, party before à court refers. the cauſe the cath 
| r it 18 e e 


An oath is ſaid to be voluntary, if one of the parties 
by private deed Frcs his cauſe to the oath of the 


e Wa os nennt 4422 %. 
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pry be ner ER OT. ETAL STRICT 4. : 
|, An vath'is Taid do be me when we thereby 
"refyts faſpiclon or erte guns 
Denia is dur horrid crime where a perſon wilfully 
"and knowingly, under the qualification of Moe or 
Amer , declares an untruth to he true. 
A ben , wilful perjurer is a blafphemer; for valling God to 


e e done Wa falſe is virewadly! n 
im 


1 $64.20-=Thepmjurirk en eb Mc con- 
ſiegquondes reſulting from his inſincertty umd falſification. 
a 3.If we reflect upon the general vences of this 
barrid ſpocies of perfidy,” that it tends to deftroy all con- 
fidence among mankind, we ſhall find there” i no crime 
in 4 more horrid or teteftable. 
Y "Bak 4.—All authors of — babe # fWicial ef 
4 deck arg gui of chis crime, s they * for- 


- mally worm or affirmed. - 
= S From which it naps that p who: ger kbeir 
I 
in othets to which th 18 
remain unfaitbhful, or were detefhined at 3 ny 
made basel o deceive the confidence 
oh W oath hy Lathful chat i pr, pare re 
' where a'miti is put into à fate ys tiecefity, 


| tay, forved to feat upon pk Wok” 81 


Se. 1. In this belt Even! gueti affe: wma 


. Wihether/ under ſuch cirkttſtundes; 4 perfon perfor! vugfit to 
| an'oath, or father — bis life?" 0 
'4 Whether 30 e ken under ha eren te aut 


ebe kept „ enn 
3- Whether the breaking | ſach an Se amounts to perjury ? 

Sch. 2.—The determination of theſe queſtions principally de- 
pends upon the confideration whether the juror was reall 

185 5 i. 15 unjuſt manner Nr a ſtate of abſolute, extre i 
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3 9 4 Thane. neceſſity, and whether in either caſe his own 


as not ted to his being placed therein, 


Referring the reader, therefore; to the explanations which 
ee have given of theſe Kates, . 2 wiliggly leave the de- 
| ciſion with the unf Naaderer on, rather than wi Lhe 
ary philoſopher and d pan, who ſits at his fire- 


oning on what he never has experienced and — 


8 ever ſhall E ah dd, rather loſe your life than take 
h an oath, 


Wit reſpect fo the fecond particular, it is to be obſerve; „ 

ttt an oath may cbffirm, but can ntver conſtitute an 

15 obligation An oath, therefore, cannot bind, us to do 
what is wrong and contrary to all mander of obligations. 


= As bor the third particiilar; it is plaing that hidt-is-naldwful 
+12: 200; be taket and unjuſt to be kept, ceaſes to be a crime 
when diſmiſſed as ſoon as poſſible. 


. Na wrong idea. to ſuppoſe that an Sith is N promiſe 
2 890 Y get 
Sch. 4 —Extorted 3 winkh « penn uus eber po into a 
* 22 of 3 fear, or threatened yith unjuſt violence, 
t have — ber Non with teſpect to moral agency in the o 
the name without the leaſt ſhadow of validity. 
n bs exe whettih a gti Awfully ten- 
dered and taken becomes motalty impofntle with re- 
Hes to 4 literal. petformiance thereof ;: | 
auth of allegiance bind virtually to fincetity and faith 
lneſs towards . eng of which we are 
| * this oath, however, may bs literally worded 
in ſentences which refer tothe perſon ar perſons admi- 
niſtering the public affaits of that ſtate ot nation. Sup- 
pole ſuch perſons become uſurpers, and ſubvert public 
good; are we bound to ſupport them in their iniquitous 
deſigus ? No rational man will ſay ſo. No oath can bind 
uy $0 r the rights « or liberties of [A 
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As: DOTY edle end uf n the h ade 
of others, on the tenure o tba ee own ſo long 
our felicity. in that reſpect is rious; 
for others may withhold or withdraw hee l at a = when 
it may be moſt wanting: our Happineſs, therefore, 
would-bo-berteycotifulted/"and'we t with greater 
and eaſe enter upon purſuits more extenſtvely 
uſeful; foe xould place 'ourfelves in ſuch a fate as to 
obtain a perfect right. to demand, and ee. 


to. S that aſſiſtance. Dl. Gier, on &- 10 


It is'therefore a daty, that we think of law ful means 
by which the expectation of that aſſiſtance may become 
f perfect right on our part, and of ferſect obligation 
.on.the part f our neighbour. B 7 442! JJ AW 994 
Both reaſon and experience know: of no other lav ful 
ways of obtaining ſuch a perfect right in what is natu- 
rally our neĩghhout's own, than by the law. of repara- 
tion, which we ſhall in future call the /aw f forftiture, 
or by his formal and determined will and conſent; that 
is to ſays. there is no modle, beſides. forfeiture, to obtain 
A perfect right in our.neighbour's, property anden, 
but h by. 4043 of pal. $03 981 OT nene ZH 4G; 19011 
Before we can well underſtand the nature of a pact, 
ve muſt havea diſtinet knowledge of all its ingredients. 
The igredlents of a pat? are theſe four: : protaile, 


ocatiie r r . n transfer. 
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Buy promiſe, we underſtand that declaration of the 
will by which we fignify to another our intention of 
performing ſomething beneficial to him: if the pro- 


miſee offer to the promiſer ſ advantageous in 
return, the ef is faid to be mutual or . 


val promiſe, or claim Mee as 
eee 


D © formance » 4 * 
e -2184k; 2.—AIt is to l Ares Rs . 
n a ſenſe quite different from that which pur definition 
5101-3 eter mines; ſome even deſignate pacts by that name. 
Since both ſimple and mutual promiſes are declara- 
tions of the will, it follows, that ſuch as cannot exerciſe 


their with cannot make lawful and binding promiſes. 


Arbe esereiſe of che wilt depends gependz eher upon't phy. | 
| ſical or a moral poſſibility. $601 38: ++ - 


Thoſe are deftitute of te Phyſical poſſibility who 
cannot exerciſe their underſtanding, or have not the 
bert to exerciſe ſpontaneity; as, children of a certain 
age, with reſpect to a great vatiety of tlings; ltnatfes 
and. madmen, with reſpect to all, manner of objects; 
perſons in a delirious paroxyſm of ſiekneſs: likewiſe, 
thoſe who are under co - action, or particularly im a ſtate 
.of--necefity. - v Sy ro ie art ow Horns n 
A moral poſſibility to wereile underſtanding atid 
will has refetence to the lawfulneſs of - the object of 
promiſes. pon ce: —— a thing that belongs to-and- 
ther, or is repugnant to law, che promiſe is 1% fue 
void x that is to ſay, it is wrong to make it and unjuſt 
to keep ii. A lawful promiſe may like wiſe become 
| mana with reſpect $a the eventual e 
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. There is alſo a phyſical pont cctv e 
a in 


in the thing which has bern promiſed: the 
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216 MU GG ſecandcaſes the ol ag of intend- 
2 eue in ide third be is tree rr: 
it is the nature of . wu 
2 — for #itHrig unk uff ſting them 
by the uſe of our powers; and fince our pohirskure 
various, either thoſe of the out ot of the body, or ſuch 


as may be:gerivedt from dur. eſtate or 'mfuenbey nay, 


ſings b euch of them — — . — 
al — variety of —— 

it follaws, that promiſe, wth rep 

theirs bay, moſt he ingonceivably, multifari multifari 


a Ta whiteyer, manner weak others, the m_— 
wilt bs, t Late poſteg our powers as far a8 that af; 
Put ſince promiſe imiplxes W 

aig, nher fe that "by ene wedeclare our 
will that me of ou ould become anoth wa 
o that MT that What A. OWN be 
f angther” I 85 At / 44); 0 68 1466 
But as from che will of finito hoing 'noſimine- 
diate inſerenos can be drawn o "exiſtence of things, 
it Blows; that by the promiſe of any finite bag 
object thereof. does not become our own.;. the, 


; therefore, gives the promiſee no 
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. i it is likewiſe-poſſible far the pramiſee 
eyes oo; — have the objec; of the promiſe,” 8 
mach is certain, that promiſes. are amang thols things 
N . 08 
8, part. pro 
abe the performance would 
be deſtitute of an object. We — Prewoiſe tor the 
ao ry 28 8 
N : £8», K 6. Ve 
anthropy.. 11099 * _ TG . KN 
Aral canſaut conſiſts io. an identity of will bee 7 
or ſuppoſed to be declared, . with re 8 
to * chuſing ar N 7h otras 7 i! 
erlgng-not. havi e phyſi to wi : 
not conſents. as, chi a nh 9 5 x 
pena Dat pL neue {perſons is A delixious 
ſtate, cauſed by a natural 85 ement of their 1 5 : 
10 


and a "who + are under co-4 np articularly in a ſtate 
of 1 neceffity : for in theſe caſes 18 00 wg be hot the 0 
ens '6f) 1 or ho 780 m ef for/exerciling 
' words, or de actions, 

Mo Nero s conftraion, denote What may { 
OY conſent; but as no morat. ageney takes 
— the conſent is not moral, and conſtquently-void, 

Sc. There is — detween the —— 


| Gar a pero delirium occaſonad by fick, and 

„ hat ot perions iba aces, themſelves in ſuch 1198 
Is an $404 x 15 true, in'both.caſes 

0 wd agents know not bat they do or ought to de; hut in 
he fſirſt· the actipns are: not moral, and r 1 
have different degrees of immorality, and guilt, | 
Perſons have not che moral poſſibility" to —— 

IRE of their intention is unlaufult we may not 


conſent, 
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— ay; ther may' v egen to 
. eee dlictates of the natu- 
ral Ia ys: irppoſe things Which" are lawfal ſhould be- 
RR 15 courſe of time or under circumſtances, of a 
contrary mature or tendegey, it cannot be — "4% 
eee e ee en den ene 


wer is — or but ulſo criminal and 
nn e eg fe we cker cue 5 as to 


ths Fei, i] 
Pers 404 abr! hat tiers 5 mean- 
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exciſe an identity 0 wall; 1 5 5 there- 
1 15 oP Ack Naa if j it proceed from 
ontaneity of ' one or the other 27 it becomes 
; bf riot According do the various degrees 
Tl 2 5 13 5 Egg a ene of che agent 


of the dece 3 EY 1s 12710 ba 
E, 3 NI ati yarns Kal a a | purpoſe that ſome 
| Fade ee that is to ay, that ſomething 
into exiſtenoe; and ſince nothing 
ade _— e nature; it follows, 
that the ue. conſent muſt be particularly deter- 
9 d that moral Want anch in its nature muſt 


* # 14144 tal) | £3448 3 "a - 4 2 245. 111 47 ˙ FA 444! „ 


4 er ful confen in therefore only ideal, and "es * 


at to. find Place where a latitude is t with elde to 
the particular actions, as well as the modes and manner, 
by and in hich a purpoſe may be obtained or effected. 

Scl. 1.—Still the purpoſe is always ſomething of an individual 
nature: if the end is juſt, we may be ſuppoſed to conſent 
eit 139 8H; ces leading to, chat end, but thoſe 


wiſh oY hic a contrary 199175 for inſtance; 1 conſent 
1 | 
* to 


RA 
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to! on have a certain of m ty. pro- 
ö vid ee my creditors; 251 may 122 that by Paying 


n cath, or giving other fecurity, &c. Hat ſuppoſe 
* N perſon; and ſatisſies my greditors with the money 


thus unjuſtly, taken awayz can any part of, thi 
20 1 Dy bes deed be char wo my e Hoch that gen 


or univerſal conſ ent: S19:902 07 10 
ue we reflect on the legiſlative dene r power 
of government, there ſeems to be an waiverſal ney 
conſent of the people neceſſary for the ex Freie of t 
_ powers in erin 2 d putting into ex Lotion public 
be s and e — are ag. evenual;andof 
4 of 1 Ge a nature that they ped: however 
that may be, it 1 to be N that, in free govern: 
ments, neither the perſons adminiſtering” thoſe powers, 
nor the effects of the exerciſe of them, with reſpect to the 
purpoſe and ultimate end of the conſent of the people, are 
_ things of a general nature. The purpoſe of my vote at 
2̃n election, With reſpect to the repreſentative body of . 
people, is eventually for that individual perſon w hn has 
obtained the majority of votes. The conſent, likewiſe, 
551 of citizens, wit reſpect to — ecames ſpecific if re- 
ferted to each particular clauſe which they contain, or 
rather is ſpecific, becauſe it concentrates in every thing 
me Thor is rg by the Lu to be moſt conducive to the 
C1 pu ic 
i . 3 Gentlemen who confer the title My cenftitionts fo fo ly 
AV upon the county, diſtrict or ſtate from duhich they 
ALE r _ a: ray — - 
te, fro tereſt AhO t luth. 
yy ROO > OY e re gt they hold their 25 b =p Wa 
ſent of the country in general, and that they mũſt confult 
the public 8 of all if chey do 1 to their con- 
4 ſtituents. e e n 
Sch Abe re WO Wer cific laws, 7 in all 
their particular clauſes, bind every citizen} as they have 
t taken place by his conſent and muſt remaid his laws as 
996 »»og as + an Judged ae eee e the 
public good. 


Where there is no identity off will; Athers ot 2 
aconſent: if, therefore, it thould bean oiject of enqui 
SING T7; IOMSYTOS TS FAN 7T INS © 15?! (18 ry, 


g 


\ 


a petſon has of has nt cotiſented, it muſt 
pear that he 1s or has been willing, or 

to be either the one or the other, with 
e particular eff6& or conſequence. 


9 are various ways, therefore, by which the 
canſentof perſons may be inferred: it is either declared 
by words, that is, Which are in com on uſe for 
exhibiting our thoughts, of is collected fro * 
and Signs different from words; or it follows 
nature of things, and of other —— = 
In the firſt caſe, conſent is called explicit, in the ſecond 
tacil, in the lat it is faid. to be conſtrusive. 


el. . öh explicit and tacit conſerit is diſtinguiſhed into 
; - certain or probable; to form a judgment of the one or the 
* AS - other," it is neceſſary that words be interpreted in their 
muoſt orflinary ſonſe, or in the ſeriſe in which it appears 
aas dther Agns that they wete intended te be uſed. 
Wich teſpect to tacit conſent, we muſt judge whether an 
ton has been ed with a view to raiſt a belief in 
eher of dur conſent, or is khown naturally to excite 
much a belle. The — of plaves and countries and 

the complexion of other circumſtances wilt be a great 
© help" for deterininirig whether tacit en is certain, 

fuppaſed, or only pretonded. 

* 8 2. Conſtructive confent is of the! den eee 
a and therefore articufarly worthy ot attention: it is by 
this that conſtitutions and laws are bindtitzg upon poſteri- 
—4 ſubje& which a late writer ſeems to have feriouſly 
> phi denying that there ever has been any binding 

force upon * in any — 1 their progenitors 

might have done. apo 4 moment, that there 

is truth or propriety in this aſſertion; the conſequence 

will be, that no country can have conftitations or laws 

- -vimejng any petionms at all. The fratners of a conſtitu- 

tion are perhaps all called from the {tage of human affairs; 

lass exiſt, the «fro of. which now lie in the daft; a 

new generation has taken the room of their progenitors: 


* they are not ! eee which their fa- 


471 thers 
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„ "hers made 2 
17 ken they are — at all?; Phe viſto ker 


rom th e » that [ 
os "Bc natural ft ſtate, 4 bog uncktlen Batt not e- 
| "_ to others which'is olorely-coutradi ” 
ads 1 — as it would be impoſſible for new gene 
| 1 app wit (hour rovigans of this Kind . — — 
n y'th 18 7 105 it is known, that men con 
* 84 from the ſtage of life ſo im — — 
10 5 it wauld be vary ear: ta pitch upan 
414 46 public ads of the prezons 3-H would n 
ave ke pro e 2 an influence on poſte J thole ot 
our forefathers had on the preſent — 
b =—_ —— as abidowindeveder'ecnfitedoh 
And tale Jy 4704. reſide Bader their goyeru - 
ent, {0 ang they e deerned to have given their 
«+ -*onfe ea a differiter may withdraw him- 
felk from the do which is under the Juriſdiction of 
1h Sh, —— we do not deem it juſt that he ſhould have 


" aright 3 To Le +yoder Go an —_— — a to change 
8 W dene his 8 
Moe make uſe 0 * hos: major of - nature, 


which a community may govern itfelf, as 1 is found 
12 for the advaiicerhenit of general bappineſs, © | 
* wy 3.—It-is upon tacit and conſtructive conſent that the laws 
92 coaffituriong are binding upon each individval of the 
ſtate; a Prey ay ng up his reſidence in a country is 
reſumed to to comport With its laws: be 
un ES free accels to dis neut. is ſuppoſed to conſent 
+ ton free departure t he who aſks in a tavern for victuals, 
| drink, &c. is ſuppoſed ta have ven his conſem to pay. 
| 5 —H is upon eonltrutive conſent that we claim a ri 
4 ven to 5 ert rents,” to the creatures of the 7 
Nis upon this confent 1 we have been 8 in the 
covenant of works concluded with them. 
Bel. 197 diſtinctions of canſent ate Her ite applicable 
_ to promiſes: we may h omiſe by words which 
© render the promiſe certain, or only probable. "The ſame 
may be the caſe with reſpect to tacit promife? nay, there 
bs likewiſe ſucha thing as conſtructive promiſes, 


| As ſoon ca de * bis conſent to the 


Promiſe, 
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promiſe, he declares that he will have the thing pro- 
miſed for his o; for in this caſe both his will and 
that of the promiſer meet, and without it no conſent 
. re Place, as chere would not n of 
Will. 


But as, s nothing reſults flag conſt bu nll it is 


to Wok 92 5 5 — 


Neri 10 0% OY ' 94444 19 180 ; 
It is no more than imperfect right and 3 
and therefore reſts upon the on diſcretion and 
choice, whether he uy or will not perforin | it; _ is, 
there: is no force or dompulſon. i of 


"We Band to our promiſe if we "acgally 64 finally do 


* another's eee wt Pe Om. declared to be 
Oe? intention. | 


We are moſt ſacredly Ky to ES of all man- 
1 2 or unlawful engagements, and faith- 
fully to perform all our lawful promiſes; for it is a 
fared duty, that we act conformably to the precepts 
and prohibitions of imperfect obligations and laws, and 
make it an invariable rule to —— the moral truth. 


He who is ſtrict in obſerving his promiſes is a man 
of probily; a contrary. character is juſtly reckoned deſ- 
picable: a man who forfeits his word is either guilty 
of great indiſcretion,/ or is a diſhoneſt impoſtor; he 
deſervedly loſes his character and credit: theſe being 
pg there remains nothing Pony the eſteem of an 

oneſt man. 


From what has hitherto he plied: it follows, 


that if iis and conſent reſpectively produce * 
right 
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right and obligation, both the one and the other muſt 
be ſupported” by certain acts from which theſe effects 
reſpectively reſult. | 
That act which the promiſee performs in conſequence 
of his conſent, in order to have a perfect right in the 
thing promiſed, is called acceptance. Walt." 
An act that produces ſuch a right muſt be lawful ; 
but no act, whatever its other qualities may be, can be 
lawful, that is to ſay, can be a mean by which we law- 
fully acquire a perfect right in what is another's own, 
except he conſents to it, and conſequently ſupports his 
promiſe by an additional. act, declarative of his acquie- 
ſcence in the acceptance of the promiſe. Such an act 
on the part of the promiſer is called transfer, becauſe 
his will, ſupported by an a& of his own, is a ſufficient 
cauſe why the other ſhonld have compenſation for the 
trouble he has taken in performing acts which the pro- 
miſer has encouraged, and by ſubſequent conſent has 
directed and appointed: for the powers by which he 
thus acted were his own, and non-performance on the 
part of the promiſer would naturally amount to a diſ- 
turbance in what would be the property of the promiſee, 
for as ſuch the fruit of his labour muſt be conſidered. 


The promiſe, on the part of the promiſer, with re- 
ſpect to the acceptance, is conditional; as if he were 
ſay ing, if any perſon does ſuch a thing, I will give him 
ſuch a thing for his own. If the promiſe is addreſſed 
to a particular perſon, it may be called per ſonal, becauſe 
the promiſer conſents to a certain act under this expreſs 
condition, that the promiſee be the particular agent 
thereof: but if it be addreſſed in general to the per; 
former of a ſpecified act, the promiſe is real, becauſe any 
author of that act is the promiſee, or rather the acceptor. 


If, 
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If, on the other hand, the act ſpecified in that condi. 
tion.is performed, the performer, according to the tenor 
of that condition, is to look upon the thing promiſed 
as his own, as the fruit of his labour; that is, he has 
obtained a perfect right in it, and the promiſer is under 
a perfect obligation to make good his promiſe. 


Were, therefore, there is acceptance with the con · 
ſent of the promiſer, there acceptance is actual, and 
transfer has taken placde. | 
8c<,—Jt ought to be particularly obſerved, that conſent on the 
promiſer's part is moſt eſſentially neceſſary for rendering 
acceptance effectual; for, as the owner, he has a right to 

direct the things promiſed as he pleaſes, and to ſpecify 

the conditions upon Which he will part with his property. 

If the promiſe is perſonal, no other but the perſon de- 

_ ſcribed has a right to acceptance; if it be real, no one has 

a Claim as acceptor except he who has done that particu- 

larly ſpecified act which the promiſer has engaged to take 

ns an acceptance: for inſtance; if a father tells his 
oungeſt ſon that he will give him a watch if he learns 

is catechiſm within ſuch a time, can the ſervant in the 

houſe or any of his other ſons claim the promiſe, if the 
- requiſition has been complied with by either of them? or 

ff you engage that any perſon who ſhould be able to give 
you notice of a certain ſtrayed horſe ſhall have ſuch a ſum 

of money, are you bound to pay one who comes and gives 
notice of another of your horſes which had not ſtrayed? 

_ Certainly not. | | | 

By Ripulations are underſtood particular actions or 
forms, which the laws or cuſtoms of a country or 
place have introduced for the purpoſe of taking the 
place of thoſe acts by which acceptance and transfer 


ure performed. | Miß. 
Sch, — 6ngauar is a word of Roman origin, and is derived 
| from their particular cuſtom of accompliſhing pacts and 
contracts: it was thus: two perſons took a piece of ſtraw, 
broke it in two, and then exchanged pieces. Thus ac - 


teptance was made, conſent to it given, and the Eee 
acts 
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acts performed, both on the part of the promiſer and of 
a the promiſee, for transferring perfect right. 
Sal. 2. Inſtead of the ſtipulations of the Romans, the modern 
Europeans have introduced, for the moſt common tranſ- 
actions of life, certain words, expreſſions, or ſigns; as, 


"tis a word = I ir 
— — 
. an earneſt-—qſking the price at markets or in flores, and con- 
fenting to this price, Ge. 
Scl. 3.—Since the art of writing has become general, the ſti · 
2 requiſite in the more important occurrences of 
ife muſt be done in writing: ſome are confined to this 
alone, others require hand and ſeal, and others again, 
befides theſe, . a certain number of witneſſes. 
From what has hitherto been explained it appears, 
that effectual acceptance includes promiſe, conſent, ac- 
ceptance and transfer; that is to ſay, all the requiſites 
neceſſary for conftituting a pact: a pa may therefore 
be defined to be a promiſe effeFually accepted. 

There are various denominations or ſpecies of pacts; 
as, treaties, compacts, contracts, covenants, agree- 
ments, bargains, ſales, &c. k 
| That pat is faid to be formal, which comprehends 
promiſe, acceptance thereof, and the promiler's con- 
ſent to the acceptance. 

That pact is informal, where a conſtructive promiſe 
or conſent takes place, | $ 

Explicit pacts are ſuch as contain explicit promiſe 
and conſent; but thoſe in which tacit promiſe or con- 
ſent takes place, are called facit pacts. 3 | 

Perſons who cannot promiſe or conſent cannot be 
parties to a formal pact, whether tacit or explicit. 

A pact is void when either promiſe or conſent is not 
in the power of either part. 
Sch. 
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W Dirt im affibility of performance has been known by 


the promi al or if it bat d been wilfully cauſed b 7 him af. 
ter the pact has r ann he is guilty 0 , 

| fraud and inj ury. | 

ow LO ole GED the promiſe or conſent is un- 

lawful, is invalid and unlawful. | 


If the terms of a pact admit of different conftruc- 


_ tions; the Ee poten is to be made in the ſenſe which 
the promiſer app are at the time the acceptor re- 


ceived it. 


Sch. — Having laid down the three requiſites for a-formal pad, 
to wit, promiſe, acceptance, and conſent to this accept- 
ance, or what is called transfer, it ought to be obſerved, 
that we do not in all tranſactions find them always dif. 

2 un . exhibited, ſo that it requires ſome deliberation to 

determine who is the promiſer or acceptor; as, for in- 

ſtance, in ſtores and markets: the goods or proviſions ex- 

hibited are doubtleſs promiſed on condition of aceeptance, 

chat is, a certain price ſtipulated: the buyer conſents by 

| __ aſking the price, and ſupporting it by paying what ĩs re. 
** © quired, the bargain is concluded. 


In all caſes, except that of forfeiture, where we 
make uſe of another's property without his conſent to 
our acceptance, we are chargeable with #furpation. 


' Aproteft is an explicit declaration of our diſſent to 


certain proceedings, and a ſuitable and neceſſary expe· 


dient for the preſervation of our rights, particularly in 


thoſe cafes where filenct night be conftrued 1 into tacit 
_ conſent. © 


Since by the ſtipulations of a pact the Homer has 


transferred his own to another, inveſting him with a 


perfect right to diſpoſe thereof as he ſhall pleaſe, it 


follows, that the former is under perfect obligation to 


perform what he has thus promiſed and aliened. 
* Hence 
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Hence it likewiſe. follows, that the acceptor has a 
pee — and incaſe of A — 
Pacts —— by unj zal der, bee five hare of 
* the parties, are — for want of moral conſent; 
but if that fear has been occaſioned by perſons who are 
not a party, or who are nat in colluſion with one of the 
parties, both parties have acted freely, and the pac is 
valid and binding; for a fault committed by a third 
perſon cannot be prejudicial to one who is guiltleſs. 

The duty of performing pacts has reference ſolely to 
ſuch as are lawful; for illicit plots, or unlawful agree · 
ments or combinations, deſerve not that honourable 
name. 


Scl. — Io form an eſtimate of the law fulneſs or validity of a 
pat, we muſt particularly attend to the nature of the pro- 
miſe and conſent, both with reſpect to the parties and 
their objects. | 


Ihe perfect rights and obligations reſulting from 
patts, are called  paZitions., Pactitious rights are 
reckoned among the perſonal rights of men. 


If the promiſer makes a declaration that he has 
changed his will, he is ſaid to revoke; but as ſuch a 
revocation cannot juſtly take place when the promiſe is 
effectually accepted of, except by the conſent of the 
acceptor, it follows, that pacts are irrevacadble, 


Pacts are diſtinguiſhed into obligatory, liberatory, and 
mixt: by the firſt an obligation 1s conſtituted; by the 
ſecond a ſubſiſting obligation is done away; by the laſt 
a new obligation 1s ſubſtituted. in the place of o one for- 
merly ſubſiſting between the parties. 


There is likewiſe a diſtinction of pacts into pure td 


conditional: thoſe pacts are conditional, where the pro- 
1 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| . 
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mitt is made with'the pve preis of its becomin ng 


upon u future event; the exiſtenee of which is 
uncertain. The obligation of performance in à con- 
ditional puct depend upon the exiſtenoe of an uncer- 
tain even as, ſor inſtance; ten years hence if I live, 


or when I ſhall enter upon a. certain inheritance of 


ee eee ee e ee 
Wenn ene 
it be ever ſo diſtant. 


ae made upon an impoſſible — are : 
omiſer knew the im n or if . 

0 , be 18 guilty 

22 pact to which no expreſs condition is annexed, 


is pure. | 
Er immediately upon being 
concluded ; tha ee 150 ien 


takes place. ent tt 
The moſt notable of conditional pads are thoſ 
which come under one of "theſe" forms: do ut des, do 
ut fatias, fatio at des, facio ut facias ;- that is, where 
the parties ſtipulate value for. value, value for work, 
77. work; as, money for goods 
or for victuals; money, goods or proviſions for labour 
or ſervices; work, bh or ſervices for or 
goods; Work, labour or ſervice for another . of 
Bork, our e or Kat. for the fa at 


eee UE" 


_ Rights. are femporary or perpetual: the former are 
rede with reſpe& to time, which is not the caſe 
with the latter. 

A pact by which temporary rights are transferred, 
ceaſes "ci Far ep N * no expreſs 


condition 
£3 1 
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condition be annexed. Parents, for inſtance, have no 
right to bind their children beyond the term of their 
minority: an indenture, whether conditioned. or un- 
conditioned, has no binding force when the term of 
minority expires. | 
He who is obligated by a pact to expedite the affairs 
of another, is called a mandatary, whilft the latter is 
ſtiled his principal. | | 
No one can claim the right or truſt of a mandatary 
who cannot make it appear that certain affairs are ſpe- 
cifically committed to his care; becauſe the principal's 
conſent muſt be ſuppoſed, and there is no ſuch thing as 
univerſal conſent. | . 


As the mandatary, by undertaking the commiſfion 
of the affairs of another, is under a perfect obligation 
to fulfil his charge; ſo the principal has a perfect right 
to compel ſuch commiſſion, and in cafe of non-per-_ 
formance or mal- practice, to recover damages. 

A commiſſioner is mandatary in all that is ſpecifically 

entruſted to his care, and the principal is reſponſible for 

whatever he does in purſuance of this truſt, but is clear 

of all whereby it is exceeded. | 

| Sak,—The ſpecific powers are either explicitly determined by 
credentials, inſtructions, & c. or are deduced from tacit or 


conſtructive conſent, as they reſt upon the cuſtom or 
eneral practice of tranſactions of that kind, or flow from 


nature of the truſt itſelf. 

A principal may conclude valid pacts with others 
by the agency of his mandatary; for the moral and 
principal cauſe can produce effects by others. 
Pacts concluded with a mandatary, in the name of 
his principal, are „ the latter in all that the 

| | k former 


” 
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former has done in virtue of een en. e wendet 
u 4 * «xt itte Mr . tea! 0 Ai 5 | 


9 0 h . 51 ies; ſurrenderit rd deen 
ho 192 50 rary armiſtice, &c. a ſervant ſeat 
abroad tha wagon," coach, 255 in having Wider 


Tepairs made,” c. 


Pats are Uitinguiſhed into eral and bilateral. 
Jay the former th 5 is bor one 3 and acceptance 
18 jülth fue aſe no reciprocal engagement is 
Tequited, Of cis Kind of pacts Be Jaft will and teſta- 
ment, Jegacies and 8 which for this feaſon 
have obtained the name of gratuitous pats. To this 
kind of pacts likewiſe moraliſts refer commiſſions un- 
dertaken gratuitouſly, gratuitous loans for uſe, gratui- 
tous keeping of the goods of others, &c. | 


In bilateral pacts there is reciprocal promiſe, conſent, 
| 22 and transfer. Acceptance and transfer can- 

not here he ſuppoſed, but are required by virtue of 
perfect right in both parties. Of this kind of pacts 
are treaties, compacts, contracts, &c. which for this 
reaſon are called onerous, 9 is required 
on both ſides. 8 


There may be pacts of 1 more than two parties; for 
inſtance, the triple and quadruple alliances recorded in 
hiſtory} the combination of the powers of Europe, ſo 
much the topic of converſation at this time, &c. 


Pactitious 


. - 
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Pactitious rights and obligations may ceaſe in various 
ways. 


In a conditional pact the obligation —— 
condition becomes impoſſible. 


In any other pact,” How the ban right i 
mitted. 
Pacts are diſſolved when both 5 rties remit ners re- 
ciprocal pactitious rights: Be lution then pro- 
ceeds from mutual conſent. 


TITTY 0 


Perfidy in one of the 2 to a bilateral pact frees 
the other from obligation, if he chuſes to avail. himſelf 
of that expedient; if he is otherwiſe inclined, the pact 
is ſtill binding on the. | pegs party, who. i 18 liable to 
proſecution and bound to make reparation. 4 


In a matrimonial contract there are various cauſes, 
both with reſpe& to its nature and tendency, which 
render it indifloluble even by, the AR pt of 


the parties. 
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PART U. 


© ©  EHAPTERT. 
+ Of rights in things 


Wr 6 to diſpoſe of things, ne en 
by an act of our will, the mode and manner in which 
they are to be uſed by others. 


Sei. Thus we diſpoſe of lands, of houſes, proviſions, ap- 


parel, &c. if we ſell, leaſe, exchange, 422 preſent 
of them, &c. 


Thoſe who have not the exerciſe of u 
cannot ſignify their will in the moral ſenſe of the term, 
and are conſequently incapable to diſpoſe of things. 


Sch. 1. In the forum of nature, children cannot diſpoſe of 


things of importance before they arrive to years of diſ- 
cretion ; and as this may take place ſooner. or later with 
reſpe& to different individuals, the civil laws, which ex- 
hibit general rules for human conduct, have aſſigned a 
_ determinate number of years, antecedent to which no 
diſpoſitions of youth are binding or valid: no male per- 
ſon, for inſtance, can cone landed property before a 
certain age, though he may lawfully make a Preſent of 
ſomething belonging to his perſonal eſtate, &c. 


Sch. 2.—Lunatics, madmen, perſons not compos mentis, or de- 


ranged in their minds by a frantic fit of fickneſs, cannot 


make any valid diſpoſitions as long as are in that 
ſtate of natural imbecility. n 


Sch. 
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3.—Neither can ſuch diſpoſitions be lawful where the 
hr diſpoſed of are in e unlawful, or not 
| our own... . 1 
_ $4. 4.— Thin pour own. and lawful | in olives, cannot 
render a diſpoſition of them lawful when it is made for a 
bad end; for in this, as well as in the two uf net caſes,. 
we have not a moral poſlibility to will, 


1 we may lawfully diſpoſe of things, we are ſaid to 
have a right in them. 

The things of which we may diſpoſe are either the 
actions of men, or the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life, and what contributes thereto: in the former caſe 
our right is * right in e, in an A 
 S$c&.—Rights in a things * diſtinguiſhed * real . e 


the former have reſpect to things which cannot be carried 
out of their places, as landi and tenements; the latter take 


pPlwK⸗ace in ſuch things as may attend the owner's perſon 
An. wherever he thinks - proper to go; as, e goods, 
: |: horſes, waggon, utenſils, furniture, &c. | | 
21Of whatever deſcription things may be, there are 
various ways in which they may be d diſpoſed of; for 
things have their ſubſtances, and from theſe ſubſtances 
various emoluments may be drawn, and each of them 
may be diſpoſed of for various ends, and under a va- 
tiety of reſtrictions; ſo that it would be an endleſs 
work to enter upon all the particulars which laws and 
euſtoms have introduced concerning the nature and 
- modifications of the rights in things, and in conſe- 
quence of them have been and for the moſt part are 
i n vogue. 
We ſhall. here 8 ennie — — to the 
conſideration of the right of property, of uſe, and of 
ulufruet, and the right of conſuming the ſubſtance of 


o% 3D | | We 


. 
it 
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Me have the right of property in a thing, When we 
may diſpoſe of its ſubſtance and all other uſes. 
Sch. — Thus a perſon has a right of property in an orchard, 

when he may diſpoſe of the trees and of their produce, 

and when he can extend his right of diſpoſal to the de- 
ſtruction of the trees or of their produſmGGGCCG. 

In the right of property we may diſtinguiſh the 
moral poſſibility of acting, from the a&1tſelf;”a perſon 
may have à right, and not exerciſe it of his on accord, 
or be debarred from that exerciſe by a reſtriction in 
his right. This is what moraliſts denote when ſpeak - 
ing of a right in au primo and a right in au ſecundo. 

Both theſe acts together conſtitute perfect dominion, 

fri property, where one may diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, 

in a manner conſiſtent with the law of nature. Im- 
perfect dominion, on the contrary, is reſtricted with 
reſpect to the exerciſe of ſuch an unlimited diſpoſal; 
28 is the a. with minors, ..who by uy or deviſe are 

roprietors of an eſtate, which is under the manage- 

A others until they become of age. 
Where the right of property and the exerciſe thereof 
are in different perſons, there a right of commonry 
reſults, extending to the excluſion of all others from 
diſpoſing both of ſubſtance and emoluments. re 


When the right of property and the exerciſe thereof 
are in ſeveral hands, each party thus intereſted may 
exelude all thoſe who have no intereſt in it from dif- 
poſing of the ſubſtance and emoluments : but copart- 
ners may exclude one another only from the diſpoſal of 
the ſubſtance and from hindrance in their actual uſes: 
a tree, for inſtance, may be common property, and 
each may take the benefit of its ſhade ; but a partner 
occupying a particular ſpot, has the excluſive right to 
it as long as it is occupied by him. "= 
| | - Perſons 


„Ie 14 
MOR 1 rumosorux. 
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fb 5 e 5 
ropertyn his right is called % 

ſelf che rn it is gonveyed for, the benefit 
.of angthen, has the right of ule, and is tiled the 
ud. "tay ane TT to, IF" 
_ particulare,, we, ſhall hereafter ts hts in 
-andluments. of things, rigbes of ue. 


Ai tes Were the — en 
from che property withoue the deſtruction or con- 
prion of thefubſtance, the right of uſe and uſufruct 
nplies the right of conſuming the ſubſtance, | 


. Sal We cannot make uſe of ſalt, flour, &c. hh con- 
35 togſuming the fubſtances of thoſe things: we ſhould draw 


_ 450. % bat datlifferent proſus from a rented farm, if we might 
10150 f ee un n houſes, fire · 
_ rights of uſe, aſufrud and e d Ao 

the trick right af property, it follows, that things 
which admit not of an excluſive right of uſe, uſufruct 
dr conſumption,” are not fubjects of the right of pro- 
«P8574; that is, no. property. can be had in them; as, 
dhe open ſea to a certain diſtance from ſhoxe, inexhauſ- 
dr fiſheries'which ſuch fea affords, the air; &c. 


He who has'the: riet right of property map ſpoke 
ofthe ſubſtance and its emoluments as he 
Giſſe all are his on. What is commonly faid, = a 
proprietor in diſpofing of his property 5 reſponſible 
only to God and his own conſcience, is ſo far true as 
that os is conſiſtent with the general good of 

' mankind, 
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mankind, but not further; for, though a proprietor 
has a right to diſpoſe of his property as he pleaſes, ſtil 
he ought not to be pleaſed with any thing that is con- 
trary to natural laws: the right of property is limited 
as well as all other rights of men, and in caſes of calli- 
ſion, muſt give way to weightier obligations and rights. 
It is the eſtabliſhed order of nature, that all men Have 
their ſubliſtence from the contents and produce of the 
earth; there cannot, therefore, be a natural right to ſet 
up am ownerſhip, ot to diſpoſe of the things of the 
earth in a manner contradictory to the general goodof 
mankind: nay, a right of property, a right to diſpoſe 
of things as we pleaſe, ceaſes to be natural as ſoon as it 
is inconſiſtent with the general rights of mankind, + 

Sie. 1. Hence it may be ſeen, that — may, conſiſtently 
with the principles of natural law, make diſpoſitions of 
their property and other rights, which take effect after 
their death, in behalf of their children and neateſtrela- 
tives and friends; becauſe ſuch diſpoſitions are perfectly 
| couſiſtent with the general rights and obligations of man- 
kind, and are required by that duty of love which nature 

has enjoined to men in that intimate relation. | 
Ki. 2.—A diſpoſition, on the contrary, by entailment, is un- 
natural, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with that love, fince the 
diſpoſer ſuffers himſelf to be fwayed by unnatural par» 
tiality, and lays the foundation of ſervitude and —_ 

tion, of ſtrife and diſcord, among his own houſhol 
among the children of one father, among natural bre- 
thren. In order to render one inde ve Boy he makes 
the reſt of his children dependept, and throws them upog 
the public: he is not prompted dy love to his children or 
country, but by an ambition that proves injurious to 


$4. 4.—<Tt ought to be . that * 7 — 
right in things, mentioned in the ſequel, is always to 
be 3 this limitation, that it muſt be con+ 
ſiſtent with the order of nature, and of confequence with 


the eternal principles of natural law. 
| Pe As . 
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A proprietor is veſted Vith a perfect and ex- 
a 2 with reſpect to the ſubſtance and emelu- 
tis property, ſo all the rights which he con- 
| ee peri a en uſive nature. 


If, therefore, Ye” has. once e any right con- 


871 : 


nected Ky 7 perſons who are veſted 
Bade rb "only 4 ri rp to waits others, but 

even op roprie or "Kata from” interfering” in their 
8 5 Jt 1 17 on chis account that not only 

| Sg 7: Ye but even treatiſes on the ſubject 
13 a ibüte to the rights of uſufruct, 


15 ' | 5 of hf GH ds 2 the name 


f prop ry... - one 118 
0 REA. is; 24 * 38 


"As the' 'proprietor is injured if the uſuary or uſu- 
waſte his ſubſtance in an unneceſſary manner, 

d the latter may bę injured by the proprietor, when 
nindered from the ſubhance able neceſſary for 
che e their. reſpective rights: 2 7 this, 
they have a 4 right to exclude the proprietor 
and alb others from interference in the, nn to 


en their rights entitle them. 
As the right of 1s 18 ted 
1 1 8 LE. ze be right ge reclaiming po. 


hen oth 2A. y. retain. propery for their 
OWN ue, and tbe. rig by of alienation; ſo are the one 
or the other, or both of the former, connected per 
ſe with the rights of uſe and uſufruct, when the 
2 cannot be drawn without poſſeſſion, but 
otherwiſe: the right of alienation cannot extend 


than theit rights me and it is poſſible * 


— 259 


3 N as granted thoſe ts under th e ex- 
iction 11 they ſhould tl. 


et, a farm is rented to a perſon. and his alligns, he 6 cart 
alienate the uſufruct as far as it is given TOR: and for _ 
term of his leaſe: but if aſſigns are not 
. tioned, the civil laws will not permit th 5 0 . 
tion, becauſe fuch things ought to ſtipulated 
* — for the preſervation of peace in ä — whe, 
on the contrary, natural law would permit ſuch alie» * 
nmnmaations as far as they are 'not prejudicial or injurious | to 
G4 the proprietor. 4 e. 


898 


With reſp: to the. 9 55 tenures 'of f rig thts" i in 


y treated of them. 150 much ſeems neceſſary to 
hire obſerved, that all thoſe rights "which are in 
5 amongſt Europeans, are of a feudal complexion, 
with this di that the ſmaller parcels of landed 
property are held for the conſiderations of rent, or part 
of the produce, when the more extenſive, poſſeſſions are 
in the ancient form of ſervices... ,;.-.i mln wh 
the feudal ſyſtem, the conquerot᷑ in Whoſe 
a times have fabttited ths higheſt eden in 
a ſtate, conveyed: property under a certain reſervation 
of right. He obtained the appellation of Lord 1 
mount: the latter was ſtiled fimply Lord, or Vuſſal. 


_ 1.—W hen the King of Great-Britain had juriſdiftion over 
the country now the United States of America, he fo 
Im- 


whole provinces to certain proprietors, reſerving to 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors a pepper corn, à Beaver Min 
gas an acknowledgment of bis ſovereignty and their de- 
pendence: the dependent lords parted in a ſimilar.manner 
Vuith their property, for a certain conſideration and for an 
annual quit-rent. Our ſtate reſerves 1 mines and * 
cious metals, &c, 


: 


Sol. 2.— The ſeveral manors which are Want in the Uiiieca 
States, and the thouſand lortſhips which are in'embr 
281 and threaten this weſtern world of freemen with remand 


: 


e 


ide ee ng laws 52 ch * 17 8 


decoder it may de faid what Virgi! Extent deals. | 
che traſdubceon'in general: e Helge, 


N * 07 mimium fortumates, . 
. +46 „ Agri | e, —. | 
Al. 3-= Tho who! canoe be elde. and {of cönſe - 
ons Wren, "ur rms ang live frre and independent a; 
country, where all citizens arc 


on an 7 Tos if, as — knew 


their M en nenden 
Fan 147 705 45 Mise „. e fell them 
e WAR of hee MAH: Is 4. Got ſollcient tha 


Fon . what the pro of 
_ +» ( the foil bes n right io demand? Should you deliver up 
104 £46 17 him your rights of thinking and of chufing jor your- 

7 yes? Indig Sant boaſt! that men peremptorily ro- 

cim that they can proche fo many hundred votes . 

- + _- - elechion;; that another ſpeaks of his great influence, c 

32 Let every freeman learn to know his own importance, 
let him Narh to know his ghts; let free Americans learn 

ſheet => the man who” 1 influence at the price 

character: 9 "= jet is the man who ſuffers 

ſwayed a das others think, r proper? . 

o Inttle a free A, k. in ſuch inffantes, he 

whether he is 8 free or a moraPagent. 

Ws? . 5 A DER T2 Eee Sing av -: 

. 1 f 4 -Þ 1907 try En N 
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Arr. = "CHAPTER l. _ 

Of be mignry mode of ps Au kr 

Wen the right of proper. 


"HERE! enact 2ndepd bo ſacks thing as ie 
** ya —— e in 

prefuppoſing here what 8 rly ſeen 
0 realen, and is expreſsly declared by * 4 
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unebenen kinds of che F — 
. eee 
the holt univerſe for the ule of manz Wl chere 


is nothing, either in che nature of men or in that of 
things, which warrants that ſole and perfert dominion 
which one man claims and exerciſes over che things of 
this world excluſive of the right of others. 


All that can be-inferred from both that ourtes is, 
that the individuals of the human race, ns they have 
the ſame nature, labour under the ſame neceſſities and 
wants, and feel the ſame deſires, have an equal right 
in the ſubſtance and uſes of all thoke things: Which are 
provided by the Moſt High for the neceſſary ſupport 
of their exiſtence on earth, or Which are e to 
afford them the conveniencies of Hfe. 

Men, therefore, conſidered in their Abchlnte cia 
ſtate, as fellow citizens of the earth, have a natural 
right of commonry, where no man may: exciude others 
in a deſpotic manner from occupying the ſubſtance of 
og or from uſing their emoluments, except it be 

of ſuch reſtrictions -ag-flow.-fram the 
— order of nature, eſtabliſned by the infinite 
wiſdom and power of God, whoſe will is Og ſupreme 
hw for the regulation. of the men, in the uſe 
they make of thoſe things which the heavenly Father 


hath, vere pleaſes to plc uadr hi bend 
direction. $A uss U 

As nt e ends ume men fucceſſi 
ſee the light of the world, fo the laws of natute 
ſulting from that wiſe eſtabliſn ment of the ſovereign 


Lord of the univerſe, do not permit a ſuccretling gene- 
ration to occupy What is already ocoupied, — 


2111 


ba 
e 


the hour and work of their predeceſſors, or to inter- 
rupt the peaceable uſe and poſſeſſion of thoſe things 5 
—— — have beſtowed their — 
gare] for ſueh ne ee N N and 
22 6c homing Aft nt vj 
Hence itevidentl appears, that there is an excluſive 
right, which reſults pamper order and nature of things, 
by which the firſt occupant may exclude others from 
oppoſing: him in the uſe and poſſeſſion of thoſe things 
— > 74 pede ia. co 
ey SO 0 ESI COTS my 4} Brig 
Ne hiſtory of the ward 1 us, Waren been 
property in things moveable, when the earth was yet 


der; ommon, and all men equally entitled to 
* 2 us Abraham claimed property 1 in A a wee, 
becauſe he had digged it. 


But; ben objects of occupancy became ſcarce, ſuch 
— property could not ſecure the peace of man- 
kind: hen the wants of the children of men became 

multiplied, it was found. neceſſary to make the ſoil it- 
ſelf ſined and permanent property; by means of which 
one perſon might convey to another the fruits of his 
labour and 0 or SO ee his right to his 
children, c. 72 N 
Thus, from the bh ght which eich man has 
in the fruits of his labour and induffry, flows his ex- 
eluſire right in the very ſubſtance improved by his 
labour and particular care, and hence it ſufficiently 
S ee 1 2 ee ee 
another. 95 

The light of tis was "TER | 
cally natural; chat is to ſay, depends upon ſome par- 
Nn or 9 wy and 2 | 


9 


— ') eh y | | 
es is intention to abaridon it; that is, leaves 
in the ſtate in which it was before oecupation; 
or till it eounteracts the general good of mankind.” 


Sek 2 75 no doubt * the — 5 — man's 
A abandoning his property, another ſeizing the vacant 
nc u, if aw had place, did not long ſubſiſt in 
act, not onl becauſe polſefſor of property would find 
cam ras eligible to ele ange his — 5 — for an 
' equivalent, and, in cbnſequence thereof, would chuſe 
to transfer them by grant, ſale and conveyatice, rather 
-/ than, to. relinquiſh them; but more principally becauſe 
1 the powerful motives of that p particul ar affection which 
Is the natural effect of the ties of blood between parents 
F: ohne and children forbid a conduct ſo incoogruous to that 
tender relation. 
; To aſſert that the occupant abandons bis property by death, 
' is to allow to that king of terrors rather too much power: 
ĩt is true, death 5 the owner from his poſſeſſions, 


hut cannot ſepara! ffects of tenderneſs and loye 
on _ hich 7 5 K nt feels 0 Ki children, or de feat the rights 


2 " natural *cfulring from the tender ties of that intimate 
Wo ebene Who mould have à greater claim to the 
fruits of the labour of parents, than thoſe for whoſe ad- 
vantage they find both the greateſt incitement and plea- 
ure to undergo any fatigue and arduous undenaking ? 
Death cannot take away the intention of moral agents; 
Aud that father who dies without an intention that his 
children ſhould be veſted with rights in his things, does 
not die as a father, or his children have forfeite: d that 
amiadle name by" IO IK . ne 
. cf 7 rt ne ey 06th ers 
6 1 that if eds N 17 e 
diſpaſe of his ac It ions one moment beyond his life, he al/o 
_ would have a right to direct their Aloe fr a wi . — | 
© after him, and the abſurdity and  incon/efency dr from 
ſuch a right, appear to us to have more 77 than 
ü Ws 3 for there is a great rationality in that 322 
A s it is the prerogativẽ of our nature to have a prolpea 
hs 
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| 4 9 3! cific'obje jun can a perſan know 


5 A's Werke &c. 


8 that 
: Ahn of d other th 


Oh be 255 10 1 5 
* we Steraal laws of juſtice? 
A rational-diſpoſition for the be. 


75 e- 
CO We. 1 a eſt friends, he [follows the 
does what every man — 


> eg to * de provides for thoſe he — 
| "ne bodad'ts: ford fore albother perſons; 
. . 2 upon a fred with tha indiſcreet a0 5 
* dot! he: builds difpoitians' in the air, makes and docs 
de make 3 ; for uch would be difpaſitions, if 
* Neuen a bertm far leſs han a million 
9 Die tons, itihouldibe.thought, muſt have 
rat ſuch a 
net of time any of his poſterity will exiſt® So much 
g I certain, that by * diſpofition of a deceaſed no perſon 
af] is Inftifed, ir tbar difpotition was lawfully made in his life 
pc A If otherwiſe," it ceaſcit before death cloſed the 
© carveroff the di diſpoſer, - 
| Ne ie it not e bes provide for 
8 children, that theſe" again provide fur them in the 
dau of their infirmaity 7 Do: aut children beſtow their 
_ {labour and cate upon "indy in which their parents have 
dee rights, and thus that which id natgrally their 
| own” Wich the property ef their parents? Can it — 
that they haue no ather natural PROS. 
at — 


3 Ei 5 = 


——— that «/l Wes the death 
of a geen. cannot bldg ood with wt to —— 


: . ich ar life time, for this very i alon, that 
2 Pin enn my ads in bi ein 8275 #h/ute individuals, but are 


w citizens of tl Rog |, naturally de endent upon 
anot 7 1 mp rial ties abck la mei tho h, in 

_— h thong 
* Atriet feu the term, ancontnedte with ct fociety 


. e CN men of their Weatelt * ace in 


er to ſhew the unnatural of entailments and 
© Kd ienures; for the bete of ſuch inſtitutions is 
ſufficiently 


"of — 


10: u er, are founded in nature. 


<7 Auſſeientiy maviteſt Een his partie . dheß a 
2 1 rights of e — 
"Abo cul ere . abe be dutie 
"60.3 Bt of natu w the pro | 


w 945 e 
6 1 n „n their 4 in equal Wh of pres 
72 To ele they g. wks my Bee ran 
24: en very WHEL lea mow bo £45 gupo- 
5 Fitions, ee ma 5 in chat l&-time 
vb — concerning the uſe which arr of their property 
4 5+ » aſter their:deceaſe. 
oo 8d..3.—Whilweallow that vil infinitiqosgnd mivnicipal 
aus have; redured the rights. iy. things. to. groeral, fixed 
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the peace b f fociety, an 1 neceſſary and 
5 ſirable; we maintain, . — not to he 
* 9 98 but rn the and. wiſe: mo- 
dification of the nnr. rights 0 Oz» as theſe conſti - 
— N arbor trite baſis of the very right to preſcribe an It 
rules ; for here is th&:engquiry, not what the 
gun pro ener laws have introduced, byt whether the deter- 


Sek. 4.—We need only to attend to the uſe.of the in tuen 
5 © of propeny, ys downby a certain author on-moratit 
In order to be convinced that even tha natural law, 'whic 
, dDemmanda born the individyal; and the public bappipeſs 

of mankind, furniſhes a ſoundstion for all the wiſe and 
-  deneficisl regulations which ciyi laws re for 
te conduct of ſociety... According to him 
. Property inc res ſes the produce. of the earthy, _ ' | 
. It preſerves the 1 ib ear eee. 
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Them firſt and only originary mode af 
rights in things is by-way of occupancy, by which we 
underſtand the ſeizing a thing belonging to no bode 
_ an intention to appropriate — — own 
hree things, therefore, are conſtituting 
2 title by occupancy: Firſt, that the thing which is 
the obje thereof belong to no body; ſecondly, that 
occupier, have the intention of appropriating it to 
1$:0Wn,ſe; thi » that 1 n 15 ſuch i in- 
tention he actually takes it into poſſeſſion. 

I one occupies a thing belonging to no perſon, he 
thereby commits no injury; the action is conſequently 
lawful: and as it is conceivable from that very action 
why the apier mould diſpoſe of the object of his 
oecupancy rather than others, who either were — 
rant of or unconcerned about it, the occupier 
At title for his appropriation.  - 

-"Octupancy,; therefore, Loa hs mode of 
acquiſition, and a juſt title. 

. Fh—$ince by creation and enn is the Sove- 

Teign Lord fit whole Univerſe, it is evident, that the 


2* 1 Griginary tight of occupancy has only reference to our 
fellow-creatures ;' but'if reſpe& be had to God, he has 


de otiginary ht, and occupancy, by certain acts of 
"men; is of a d 2 nature. 

128 Jn are ſaid to be relinquiſhed, when the occu- 

pier gives up his intention of having property there- 

* arid, in conſequence thereof, quits the poſſeſſion ; 
2 thus relinquiſhed, returns to the original 
k of things belonging to no body, and of conſe- 

quenee becomes the property of the firſt occupant. 


But it is not fo in things which lie waſte, that is, 


fuch as are not FT or kept as things of that 
nature 


nature: requizey'cfor here is 2 defo@t with reſpect.” to 
int the onert has not given up his inten- 
tient Things hiing waſte: continue, | 2 be 
property, and may not be occupied. 1} n en ten 21% 
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$4 Under the bead of mixt acceſſion may v6ight” 
Publiez, wings obgrafting; do. 9» 195. inen. 

nor To 6 is the natural effect 
,t is evident the owner, of the pro- 

5+ ehtifled Soros a8, for ys | the 
oe atmals, cer. N | 
an event. in na DS 0 
codes to WE that ers nod e 
and preciſely known, the acceſſion, or as 


y be thus diſtinguiſhed, remains the roperty 
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But — n of our pro- 
perty enlarged; br an iſland ſormed ſo that the parti- 
cles cannot be known, and conſequently not med 
as the p of others; duch enlargement or iſland 
muſt be conſidered as to no perſon; and 
the owner of the bank to which the acceſſion is made, 
is to WHich the klang is formed, el 

"the" beft title to the acceſſion, Be he has 
the beſ-opporruniy for evcupancy. 103% 


Cel. — Things of | this nature are under . lations, 

50G tA by civib and national Taws, a5 the now-a- 
dus eMefly Interel the clan of territory und the juriſ- 
che ion of ftares and'nationg10 ol TD 
With reſpect to accelhon: by. an we die. 
guiſh theſe two caſes : the one, where the thing ac 
ceded to is the property another; the ſecond, where no 
other has a-rig e ee In the firſt of theſe 
caſes there cannot be for maki ng an acquiſi- 
tion of the acceſſion, 2 there ry hs Wale for 
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Bu 40 ion ede y our indu bf on 
another's, nk e diftipguiſh'two 
aſe, for t| 10 . ither A a itlelf, 
within or upon faid pro 0 or is e ere · 
with. In the rf of theſe caſes acceſſion is ſaid to 
be by adjithFinn; in the latter it is either | 

4 40 weg another's propet 
or ſhape Ur Unite And intermibe with it th | 
diner gut: ernennen 
* 722 Fe Lacan cc ends Pete and 
Alf ber improvements whlch may 't dene With- 
t injuring the ſoil or property: _ 
2281 a | 
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—_ 2. That by ſpecißeation has reference to retards; in- 
11:4 grafting, walling up banks, c. Here i orements 


Kanndt be taken away without injuting the pf .. f 
-,Sch13--—Commixion; may be inſtanced in S Ke. 
where the improvemegts ure ſo intermixed that can 
* not be taken away Without eee 755 25 
A by the natural vs the improy a Sa 
acceſſſon produced by a 1 15 be proprietor 
of the f. ſoil, according, to, t laws, becomes, the 
owner of it by. ſpecification and Fe n ; 


* Sch-—Prudence diftxtes.on. the one hand, that he improver | 
provide for indemnification before he beſtows his induſtry 
upon another's property; juſtice requires on the other, 


f that, if ſuch improvements s. been the | 
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A in things which are in pro 

of cee, muſt” be derived hk none as 
evi part of the owners, from which it may appear 
why another ſhould now yew of them mw” than” 
they, themſelves, Pa 4 

Since-there cannot be NON mean Jaw. 1 
ful hy which we may diſpoſe of what is another's 
than, by his will and conſent; or Where the. law of Je, 
paration entitles us to ſo much of our vejghbow's 
poſſeſſions as is ſufficient to make good, damages ſui- 
rained, or where the withholding of ſuch things would 
create. a damage, 7 0g 117 
2 ds rig t, 
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arge een different Kinds ol de. 


ty of 
The mode of -nequi/itien-by, " 
ape is by pats of one kind or 2 10 

reſpect to the ml ef equi by che law 
* | 7 we diſti has ac. 
r tak 6 place 1 from that/which Told take * 


1 e made of ene by ffeinere the 0 

a at by b. n 28 94 Abb. Ws J 77 
. are cn that is to fa, "ON 
n unilateral pacts the promiſe is bn one 


e, aid when in the bilateral both parties have ful- 
** their engagements, then, as has been ſhewn in 
its place, actual transfer is made by the promiſer to 
the iſee. The different therefore, by 
| Aich A transfer may be made of our on, are 2s 

e e dee arquiſtions; whereby ano- | 
ther may obtain a lawful right in our property. 


But tiere are two generaltkiuds of pats; the uni- 
| ny: the'promiſer acts without ee 
| wire . 
86 Ae ee ſpecies — N 7 the 
: is r {mpes all thoſe which are-zeciprocal or ron. 
0 1 To che gratuitous modes of acqu 
+ 


Miatate; reckon- 

, laſt will and teſtament... Between the 
there is this difference; that gibt is a gra- 
without even the mention any expec- 
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1 tian is N which, however, is 
taken ot demarided ; eee 


_ not. 
ve - ſhillings, &c.* oY oo W3 4343 8 Ca SIO "yy 1 
WW, 1.— Of wills and 1 and other gratuitous de- 


1 57 W perſon, we ſhall treat in a pat 

er. ; 5 at | 1 
+] ELLE 

7 N eee or onerous paſts. are mote 

wa 2 known under the appellation of contracts. 

oe $7 th Gifts and grants, eg, bug hers gh outwarg form 

"of contrafts,! are naturally as binding as any contract 

may * dur civil laws, for the pürpbſe of preventing 


ö . frauds, by which others, creditors for inſtance, 0 


injured,” do nat allow to them that obligatory power. in 
the civil forum which contracts bave, chat 1 is, Tire 4 
8 Honſideratig g.is op geen. 
. hy Rs conſiderations which are eſtermed a 
Ha” Rr munfeipal laws admit that of blood or 
natural affe kun between near relations, eres 


Nr perſon is thereby jingored. Neno El 416 GEMS 
Contracts, that is to ſay, reciprocal pacts, become: as 


many modes of acquiſition as there may be transfers, of 
rights in things mads in the different forms of onerous 


pads,” of which we have treated under the head of 


pacs/1PJOTF 2416, h. 1m lian ³e vn 


Thus the form do t des comprehends all rern 


: Where: money. is given for money. property for. pro- 
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The form fees der: has: reference, to contracts 


where wort is performed for a. certain price, either 


ifically mentioned or left to the determination of 
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e up his rent upon hers that 
the:tenan en ng ich a \good:fence; or it may 
be for mutual fotbearanee on both ſdes; as, one mer- 
rhant engage not der trade to Liſbon if the other will 
nat trade to Marleilles.: Vide Black. Comment. ek 5 it 
abap. ohne en nB od Sis dadu a. mile net 


a "TALON todes af ade f acuity po 
| others arifing from the ſame principles, whic 20 refe> 


:\;remee|tam ev of: my 2 of —— and pſufruRt z as, 
ee, ing, borrowidg, K 
os. wh. hive $1 theſe ſubjeck in detail 
n puſh confrücts into thoſe of ſale, of hazard, and 
_ ©; grief vadheettherincenfumable or mobey, and of 
_ oo ldbpr by ſervices domemiſions, partnerſhip, or nos... 
- 386k - Iderch all manner pawns, 


of truſts; ſec 
aan es, bonds, promiſſory notes, and — ene 
inds of indentures, e upon the principles or Fact, an 
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or of uſe and uſufruct, in the natural forum. reſis upon 
the eſſential requiſites of FM which have been. ex- 
plained in à preceding cha n 
It therefore deſerves our particular attention, "who 
ther x pretended contract is founded in a lawful. pro- 
mile, conſent, acceptance and transfer, or whether each 
of them is . in its proper meaning and in- 
tention,” without any ambiguity or prevaritation: for 
a contract defective with reſpect to one or the other of 
thoſe requiſites is void; and the parties of 
2 juſt contract act /perfidiouſly' towards each other if 
they do not een in me enen 


meaning. 
* fre, I ben of Atzen e FO * 
_ +. duced jnto-this ſudject different and various madifiea- 


_ 1, 410085 which have..reſpect both to -er 
. © neceſſary evidence which muſt attend the various tranſac- 
| © "tjons of a pastitious nature, in on ta. give them legal 
-$481 W ; and'to' obviate fraud, li jon 140 boo >. 
ince; a bond muſt be figned, ſealed and 1. 4 — 
in "he preſence of two witneſſes, a laſt will anc 
"in the preſence of f three „Ec. ' Anis 1.1 


i V 
his right in things in ene e are mage 
done by h him, is called be right of "forferrare. - © OO 
* The right of farteiture, if conducted according to 
the dictates of natural law, is conſequently a juſt mode 
D eras: 

„ 

The right of forfeiture by ſeizure, where-it is excr- 
ciſed by public authority for the benefit, of a citizen 
wha, has ſuſtained ſuch damage, is called execatian, 
which is always to be preceded by a judgment. But 
W government has * 

— . 
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ſeipes for. che ue of the public, then the right of for. 
feiture is Riled that — Be 3 * righ 0-31 17 
There is another mode of achuifition derived from 
lat, by which'w we may claim as much right in another's 
ty-or perſpn, as is ſufficient to compenſate for the 
[37 or trouble to which we haye bern put by his 
ary ſupport, or by other' exigencies i in d behalf 
This 11545 is diſtingu 1 from that of forfeiture in 
is particular, that the latter preſuppoſes injury and 
damages actually committed. —— the former leads 
to ſomething vchich is to be done, to wit, compenſation 
to be made, leſt an injury and damage might enſue. 
The mode by which we may lawfully demand, re- 
tain or ſeize ſo much of our neigibour's property, or, 
in default thereof, of his perſonal ſerviees, is called 
 acquifition by law, as this ſupplies us With foreible re- 
medies in caſes where juſt compenſation. 13-refuſed ; for 
inflance,: where children are brought up by cheir pa- 
Tents, where minors depend f for ſupport and education 


. proviſion made hy 1 8¹ ny form Ahern 

or. and; fatherlefs chi . fled * taken. Into 1 

arents are by 4 M F, TIC 1 
<hildren independe 1 5h 91 5 95 Bi 
ſhould moff Frail prom 4 5 er of 
. and; obed — m upon 
tho pre _ "and in euere ahn ede 
of their würds: thoſe who have beſtowed" their ſub 
ſtance to bring | up the indigent 28 fatherleſs, Have'the 

Claim of natural par ens. 


Civil avs mention e e e 
, reſts ſolely on what is called immemorial poſſefſion, that 
2 1 a ſpecified number of years: theſe years laws take 
59 7 time immemorial,” becauſe it is deemed imprac- 
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ve a right pom ores oe. 


ticable-t0, pro 
of years, with that preciſion which laws, 
ſociety, require. This mode is called the right 
of prefers tion, and is variouſly determined i in reference 
to the di erent objects Which may. thereby be cllimed; 
bat in the forum of nature it night Dena 8 
e findet 8 right, in things foun of 1 whic aro owner 
JR appear, on 1 ee 
IF we acquiſitio oY ud 27640 24.1 
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Y will and teſtament, Hg A . 1 2 
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\ Mons the natural fights of: making diſpoſition 
of the ſubſtance and emoluments of things, we have 
4 5 gotice of the right of alienation, which veſts the 
99 1 property» of 055 3 other vie] in Per- 
1 ſons after the owner 5 deceaſe. 

Such rl diſpoſition, made by the owner if his life- 
time, muſt be conſidered as M tiers Renetane 
_ pact, where conſent and acceptance are conſtructive; and 

72 ere death e the „ 5 the pro- 
miſer upon that preſuppoſed acceptance of the promi- 
ſee, DN pact its full validity. 

le who makes ſuch a diſpoſition of his ptopenty is 
called a teſtatur; the property itſelf is ſtiled an inþe- 
I * the perſon who is deſignated as the new owner 
chere bus obtained the appellation of an Heir: Kirk 
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hola / tranſaclion taken together is called- Nerd 
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e eſt | | 
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Sher 90 mi tan muſt be Sac 
unilateral aa Loy, CT, pact, where cd wa 
acceptance; tho cannot. take place 
the teſtatorꝰs 2 105 ra Fa that wills anc Elte 


ments may be —— as long as the teſtator 
lives, but obtain their conſummation, and conſequently 
Dan mee at the moment of his death. 


It 7 the nature o flove, 18 — we wiſh to render 
tlioſe forwhotn we 1870 2 55 ticulat affection as Happy 
as 'poſlible, it follows,” that 4 teffator, deſigning the 
inheritarice to à particular A or perſons, de ares 
thereby that he loves ſuch a perſon or N in a par- 
ticular manner above others. 

"It re 46 cquitible as it is congruous to the 
| Ware) © WE ee e the 
. -who dies ĩnteſtate, to fall to ſuch 
— 1 or perſons whore He" WY to” have ved 
before others. 

 Phoſe who, e ee eee chole 

civil laws'Which take nature for their guide, become 

veſted with the inheritance, are heirs ab inteftato, beirs 

at law; The 8 as iK from law, is 
called Iitimate, whilſt that-which . the 

will of the teſtator is ſtiled z-famentary. - 

+ Since an heir ſuceseds to che rights" of we. "EI 

owner, it follows, that he comes under his chli 

46 nnd heir; — the 
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of the deceaſed; as far — enabled 

by the dee and not further. 
| Succeſſion, "nb inteſtato, conformably to the law of 
lar he ll in this manner: F no de- 
— on * the laſt the deceaſed tan he produced, 
Sto, 28 1s, not aut henlirated, i or 


plithed ta the 1 e uam the deceaſod- 
9 1 all 3 ure 10 he recur ri ph hag | 


of it, 1s a we eſtabliſhed, maxim 1 in morality, that 
what, 1s . e med until Ha-contrary 


is proved, 4 "44 
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From cheſe and other „ 
dent, that wife and, dee, and after them the 
neareſt relations, and among theſe firſt the lineal, and 
then the collateral, and in default of each of them the 
8 the deceaſed, or rather the place wherein 
ad eritante lies, have en Oh $-th ne 

tance. . Three" 45; 3515 


— The * of our ſtate fallow theſe cps ih get 
* Hoke and allow the widow & prin caſe the thi 
part, in others the half of an inberitaute: che fortn 

_ + ,) takesplacewhere children'are deſt by the deceaſod j ufter if 

the portion allowed tp the widow, the children are ee 


| - vide the remainder in equal ſhares. = e 234 - 
A lad will and e e eee 4 per- 
another diviſion of his property than that 
3 e law directs, or wiſhes eee his e 
than thoſe which are heirs at law. Onerr 


No laſt will is cet und wet notice; whlch-- 
is not ſolemnly declared as fuch by the teſtatör, and 
ſufficiently — by witneſſes; becauſe, nothing that 
is vague or uncertain can have force. as nen 


* preſcribed by law. e 
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Sc. T + has been the cauſe why. the: ſuſtinian law 
| 2 that, beſides the ſeven witneſſes. neceſſary for 
f of a 'will, the teſtator ſhould expreſſly mention 


To i eirs at law, and leave to each a certain proportion, 
neh is called their legitimate, with this proviſo, that 
Range l a tit attention to the latter, the v will; l not 


By the Tolemnities of a laſt will and agb, be. 
2 des thoſe things which'ſerve expreſsly to detlare the 
teſtator's intention with reſpe& to the diſpofition of 
his property after his deceaſe; are underff6od. fuch ex- 
' ternal acts as are ſufficient e that ſuch a decla- 
ration was really made. 

Thoſe folemnities which declare che teſtato s inten- 
bly; we call internal; but ſuch as ſerve as Profs of 
the declaration thereof, are eternal. 

A lat will and teſtament, if it be contient with it 
| ſelf, that is, not contradictory or uninte y pe Has the 
4 | internal folemnities requiſite for an act o im- 
| 


nce : the teſtator, when he declared his Lon muſt 
ave” r and the diſpe- 
fition free and of his own accord. 


There are alſo external ſolemnities requiſite, to wit, 
_ a ſufficient teſtimony of witneſſes. wher's can prove, in a 
ſiutis factory manner, that the teſtator was in a ſtate of 
ability to make a valid diſpoſition, and that the diſpo- 
tion made or proferred . Ane . to 

Ur who think that, i in — internal . as hand- 
._ |, writing of a teſtator would be a ſufficient proof of his laſt 
will and teſtament, do not conſider, that from a perſon's 


hand it cannot be proved that he ated freely and of his 
on accord, that fear or fotce had no interference, &c. 


The municipal laws of different countries have va- 
| rioulh determined, both — reſpect to heirs at = 


4» 
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and to the number of witneſſes neceſſary ve a laſt 
"will and teſtament ſufficient n 


Our laws require at leaſt three witneſſes preſent when 

che teſtator acknowledges the ſeal affixed to the inſtru- 

ment containing his will, and ſigns his name thereunto, 
with the explicit declaration, that the contents of the 

- inſtrument thus ſigned and ſealed are his laſt will and 

_ teſtament ; they ae order, that the witneſſes ſign their 
names as witneſſes preſent when theſe tranſactions gre 
been performed by the teſtator. 


Sei. 1. The witneſſes muſt all be preſent at the fans de ; 
each muſt fee not only the teſtator, but alſo the other-wit- 
neſſes ſign their names or afhx their marks. 


If failure be f theſe ſolem , the will 
N is ſet abde, and ths laws of the bade Aer 

to take place. 
| Nuntcupative wills, that is, ſich as are declared by 
| word and mouth, are not admitted by law, except in 
very extraordinary caſes; for inſtance, when womens. 

are at ſea, ſoldiers in the army, &. 

If a perſon who would have been heir at Jaw is by 
Il excluded from a portion of che inheritance, he is 

; ba to be Ane 
A perſon conſtituted — may remit his right before 
he enters upon the exerciſe thereof; but having once 
aſſumed that right, he is, as far as the inheritance ex- 
tends, under all the obli ions of the deceaſed: he 


maſt, for inſtance, pay all lawful debts, becauſe nothing 
can be confidered as the inheritance but Page remains 
over and above all * demands. 
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Se. III. Conprebendigg general aconony. 


CHAPTER I | 
Of rights in Nea. . 


Svc, . as has already been ſhewn, duties, obliga- 
3 correlate nature, ſo that the 
latter depend upon the former as effects upon their 
cauſes, it 90 0 follows, that we cannot lawfully 
have or claim any rights in perſons which are conſiſt 
ent with our duties towards God; towards: ourſelves 
and fellow creatures: for any action whatever that is 
contraclictory to either of theſe duties, is repugnant to 
our natural obligation, contrary to the dictates of natu- 
ral law, and conſequently rong, impious, n 
and unjuſt. 

The follewing 


maxims, which may be de as 
the infallible eriteria of right or wrong in the ſocial in- 
tercourſe of mankind, of whatever deſcription or extent 
it may be, flow from theſe undeniable principles :!— 


1. No perſon can have a ſtrict right of property i in 
e for no man can egaſe to be a moral a 
but, as ſueh, is under the dominion of God, 
ſponſible to him for all his actions: being eſſentially 
n from brutes and things inanimate, he cannot, 

conſiſtently - 


> 
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conſiſtently with his nature, become an object of pro- 
perty. 4 


Scl.— It is — and ſmpious to deal in human fleſh, to 
treat-man-as a beaſt of burden, or to hold him in equal or 
in lower eſtimation than things of an inanimate nature; 
for it is inconſiſtent with the 2 we awe to God, to 
' ourfelves and to others. 


2. Rights in perſons can only amount to 8 right 
of directing their actions; for ſuch a right only is con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of 4 moral agent, and with that 
natural relation by which mankind are dependent upon 
each other for mutual happineſs. 


Sch—A right i in perſons extended farther than to the direction 

of tbe actions of others conſiſtent with the nature of a 

moral agent, would amount to a ſtrict right of property 

| a right which has juſt been proved to be as unnatural and 

19nd man on the of the claimant, as-it would be de- 

we” ding and dil grace ul to the ſubject of ſuch unnatural 

i with this Faintenee, that, like the wolf and the 

lamb, the latter moves our ſympathy, 'whilſt — 
uſurper excites our diſguſt and indignation. 

3. No perſon has an unlimited perfect i in ano- 
ther, ſo that he may arbitrarily direct his actions as he 
pleaſes; becauſe, he Who ſubmits to ſuch a right ceaſes 
to conduct himſelf conſiſtently with the dignity of a 
being endowed with a moral nature; and the claimant 
2 him of his unalienable natural right, with 
Which he is ale * oe the wg ſociety 


of mankind. 45 


on may lawfully or even limited 
$8 right No perſon a except for lawful purpoſes; E. 

contrary conduct would be t to the duties we 
ae to ourſelyes and to others, and would 


ow 6K n unjuſt, 


nn 2 5. No 
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5. No perſon may lawfully have an abſolute natural 
right; however limited, and however good the purpoſes 
may be; for what is abſolutely natural, flows from na- 
ture conſidered in itſelf; Aus Th conſidered in them- 
ſelves, have the ſame nature, and conſequenily can 
poſſeſs no perſect rights in one another, but ſuch rights 
only and ſuch claims as are in every reſpe equal. 


6. Rights in perſons muſt conſequently be hypo- 
thetically natural, adventitious ;- that is to ſay, ſome 
acts are neceſſary, by which it may appear why perſons 
of the ſame nature, members of the ſociety of mankind, 
ſhould have perfect rights in one another, and why 
ſome ſhould have the right to direct the actions of 
others, whilſt the latter are r 
nn and obey thoſe directions. 

7. Rights in perſons, therefore, which are po. 
* affirmative, that is, by which we require, and in 
caſe of refuſal compel, others to follow our directions, 
muſt reſult from a juſt mode of e und. rel 
upon a juſt title. 

_ Sch.—PBy nature, and without any previous act either on our 

or on that of another, we have negative perfed rights 

in all perſons; for from our nature and from the nature 

"of things it toy, that others ſhould do us no nium 
or damage. 

There is no originary mode of acquiſition by oc- 
cupancy; for, as man is not only endowed with moral 
agency, but is likewiſe a frllow member of the uni- 
verſal ſociety of mankind, a fellow ſubject of the go- 
vernment of the Moſt High, he is under the dominion 
of God, and cannot be conſidered as a thing, much 
leſs a thing belonging to no perſon: he 1 18 naturally 
veſted with a right in himſelf, | | 


Since, 
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„F gene- 
ral modes by which rights in perſons may be acquired, 
to wit, either by acts on the part of the claimant, or 
Bn chet of che obligee, ar both alike, — 
we goquire rights in others by the tig of law; in the 


E e by the fil 
Rights acquired in perform by tho tile of law take 


place with parents in their childten, with guardian: 


in their wards, and indeed with any perſon who un- 
dlertalees and is faithful in the N of parental 
duties; for here the eftablifhed order of nature, or 
rather the law and 4will of God direct, that perſons 
| beſtow much care e eee, _— 
. ING Ts immediately depen 
Ukewiſe Gaps, Kathe lv lm hi 
ties grant * t to ner 

inp oc the performance of thoſe duties. The 
conſequence is, that parents, and thoſe-who are under 
parental obligations, muſt 22 have xr — 2 in 
children, but ſuch rights muſt con- 
ſiſtent with their duties to God, . 
-x Parents have conſequently perfect rights, not 
only to direct the actions of children 1 n K à manner 
which will comport with the glory of God and their 
own happineſs, but likewiſe to 5 them to make 


compenſation for the care, . expence be- 
ſtowed upon them. 
Sci. 1.— Perfect rights, fouhded i in juſtice, ma be well exer- 


ceiſed by ats; for it is perfectly co nt with the 
— 0 — hildren, that they ſhould. make, far benefits 
. in the days of helpleſs infancy, all poſſible com- 
penſation of their own accord, leſt they heighten the in- 
jury 


S. 2. o Ot nw 


be rr 


n 
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jut they cominit.in.teſuſing obedience, by the moſt un- 

| natural vice, that of ingratitude. | AY 

Sl. 2,—Neither is it i tible with the ſtate of infanc 

| hat Parent exercity — & rlofits in fired | thete ab. 

tions: theſe rights, ever, undergo naturaf modifice- 

| tions, keeping pace with the improvement of their moral 

Sth. 3—4 non-ſubmiſfioa to | ig twol . ats, actin. 

"THEE _= by the title of law, — 1 the rSuſunt liable to the 

light of forfeiture. _— | 

By the right in perſons, in virtue of the title of for- 

feiture, acts which have cauſed injury and damage on 


the part of the obligee are preſuppoſed. In defect of 


roperty by which reparation may be made, the injure 
b ft by ble war. 8 
Sci. — Such a right is both compatible with the princi 
858 Julke and with dare of a ory . : C 
the former requires that reparttion be made, ſo the latter 
ſhould feel inctined to make it as far as is in his power. 
Zy the title of pact, acts on both ſides are required; 
that is to fay, as one intends to have 4 tight in another, 
ſo the conſent of each is required for ſuch a claim to 
become lawful, The ſeveral ſpecies of pacts, there. 
fore, whether explicit, tacit vr cotſtructive, heretofore 
explained, are modes of acquiring rights in perſons, 
with this exception, that nothing can ſind place which 
is incompatible with the nature of a moral agent and 
the natural rights of man. | | 
Having hitherto attended to the perfect affirmative 


rights in perſons, under the appellation of rights in 
P tr 


roper that we fpeak of thoſe i 
1 which men, as fellowereatures, as fellow citizens 
of the government of the Moft High, have in one ano- 
ther by virtue of their nature, and particularly by this 
their natural relation. Theſe are not only negative, 
Al but 


— . 
whatſoever; for, 38 by; that natural relation men are 
bound b mutual oblig 1 to promote the general 


E ſo they bavedikewiſe mutual 

13 Ka ek e Perſdns to expect and to re- 
n not the right to recommend 

860 porn — friendz Now could. parents Jove their chil- 


rights to require all thoſe thingy whichare _— to 
be. gone for e attainment of that happins It 
Forks tt ehe age ind, . — hy 
* conformubly to them. How, 

fouls we 12 able to perform che duty of holpitality 
1 1 BT Neun de Ve ale tw euftirate true friend. 
MDA the Fight t6 rebuke, to erhort, or 
„ ara, th r Nad not rights o adviſe, to reprimand, 
7 19 5 8 them 4 ling uſeful employment? 


" ©: I a right, on the oth& Hand, to expect for 
ien e ſincerity and grace from « 
arents k have 4 tight f require my one 


e d F aſvftance fem 
i BA n 8 105 art 2 at 
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_ ve _— lows of prey. 
By faciety, i in the ſtrict ſenſe of the term, we un⸗ 
derſtand that ſtate in which a perſon has a perfect affir- 
mative ri WP others: the perſons living in this * 
fect ſoci fate are members. 3 
Sei. —As there are many ſocieties 8 
g which reſt upon — rights and obligations, and 
Amit only of a directory government, ſo that they are 
quite of another nature than thoſe which reſult from per- 
= affirmative rights; it is proper that the reader be 


appriſed, that what is aid i in the ſequel with reſpeſt to 
f foal rights and obligations, is only applicable to focieties 


Which reſt JR 2 reſult * perfect 
obligations. 
| Since there are not dun wrbety of uabens, but 
alſo many and different ends to which they may be 
directed; fince, likewiſe, directions may be inſtituted 
and conducted by various means, and under different 
modifications, with reſpect to time, place, the imme - 
diate object and individual circumſtances; it follows, 
that there are a variety of ſocieties poſſible, which ei- 
ther differ AT Gp py oy 
All ſocieties which have for bject the fame 
end, are materially the ſame, that is, ar th ſame 


Lind; but ſuch as —— their object different ends, 


are materially different, or ſocieties of different kinds. 


Societies of the fame kind may differ with reſpeck 
to other qualities; as, for inſtance, the different go- 
— on earth the various charitable and politi- 
* P p 8 


6 
— f mn 
religion 


c.. en art 0 re Hot unte of H. 50 
As ſpecles are contained” in kinds, ſo one 

ſociety! may centaih many ſpecific, and theſe again va- 
rious individual * — — 


bet indrvidif ey of e 
JJ 
© Since perfect aMirmitive W e muſt "neceſſarily 
tand in a' natural Eofrelatibri Wirkt perfect affirmative 
| loy 4h 1 1 eve muſt be Aiſ- 
Ci — with a right, 


10 Wit, one, 
conformably 


fs en TITER med 
REY title, 


claims of a 


Neu q 
it 1.— that all — — 
5 — 


r of "ai ee pr law; ſorfeigure or Ps 
wy inal rn giv 8 td aku r 
% claims may be 


en hav kewiſe;' Which art Forttied - un- 
ve not the naue of fotieties, but 
it of lavich combinations, of wage nga nuiſances 


* 
— r 2 . 
ſocial right extends it to all that the obliger efles; 
but, if che latter has ſomething left to hi inde· 
pendent of che ſocial right on the part of the claimant 
Ay, other member, it is I Male gt 
An Umited — thre are recipros rights | obli. 


As tions on both fides, N 197917 
bY i A deſpotic 
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iv Adeſpotic ſociety, whether we conſider it with re- 
| ſpect to inſtitution or execution, is as inhuman as it is 
irrational and unnatural; for here the obligee is confi- 
dered not as moral agent, but as a tirute or thing of 
un inanimate nature. Dr 200 
rt . re. 2 
1 ernmeats ern pæc ia in 
rival N the female ny og 1 1 nature pci the 
—— ht allowed to pa e e vor put to 
8 their-chitdrey, Tbe ſtate 1 are 1 
- | -prived of all their rights, is a ſtate of aue. 
80 2. Ain that abjet miſerable stare daptives in war 
"held Oreeks and Romany of old, whs looked uf 
'- thernſelves as encluflvely ehſtitied6the honour of 2 
(1: pation aud humuntty n 39 . 
del. 43.—Th among civilized nations > hands of pr 
2 15 „N is taken gut of the hands — 
— flav itſelf, "where perſons may ak 
mw | ith rr other as brut dots vor die to be 
9 "St | nin unnatural and diſgraceful to mankind. 


Sch, 4. How N. right of forfeitufe may Wing u mom! 
Agent, Ne jon which, bo the ho ur of bumanity, 
. has of late been much ag gitated amo ag th . 118 df 
* ferent nations. That men who' hav 
.5f conduct of life, voluntarily debaſech e —— 


de juſtly conſidered 1 Ten aud peſts of ſociety and 
, confined or put to Ao our unt they have ex be 


Wd their WY and ia bs cal 47525 Fond nart 
to reaſon and the . of nat lawW:” bur in joſti- 
fying che right of taking 7 their lives, wing | is 
*much at a loſs as philanthfopy and humanity, fl 

f violent death of ſuch 5 —9 can neither be co 224 
23 an monement to the publie, uo te tha individuals 

ho have become the objects of their lawleſs exceſſes. 
Den. S. Capital We in many inſtances prevent the 
vis 11 bene of © Ee aud in this reſpeR are far from 

ing natural ly1 awful. 

el. 6. Af the argument drawn Ham the force of the victims 
n e proper examples for deterring others from wan- 


greſſions of the law, de brought into contraſt e 


with 
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Scl. $1, is even queſtin 


g a-eriminal in the caſe o itfelf confor 


it proves, that hutnalſ ini - 
Ren either geala1or | 


S waived bation” 5 


— . — more than hey (thing , 


* 


punitheents in- many inſtantesicontradit the prin- I 
3 —³ðe — eO! gr : 
t | 


able to natural law); or Wann W not rather be F 


" {0G vhiong. thoſe poſitive "Lins which dave thelr 


py to particular circumſtances; from the 
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Mm w tha 12 count BY 1415 | 


ILas 5 
wilder- 


1ad) i hmm Crimes 8 2 ca ores 28 


85 tl 2 lt the death ef Abt „of Uriah, &c. was fuffered 
| eie fen nd capi bun ichrhente ving deen 


10 249 e e me were guilty. of {ok bg away the 
| e inng 
0 e 12 Las io in 9 De abba and in the field, may 

an "be 500 ie execution with more rigour | han would 
juſtifiable i in any other ſituation of public affairs. 
| | 44 therefore conclude, that murder and other 
| 5 crtrimes mill limting 5 the law of ſelf. breſervitivn, © 


5 „ latsfhlly be puniſpied with death, when this great duty | 

„ ehe gt he 1 by puniſhments leſs ri cat Let it 
"I ve cannot have rig n 

ic 5 es E ch we owe to God, 7 305 ſelves and 

to others, and that caſes of colliſion ci or prudent, Jun 5 
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be applied, that a human being can ar nn wrong; Pro 

hs ek whe leaves no'right im the other party; but 
as limited ſocieties alone are recognized by the infalh- 
ble principles of nature, it is in them that either or 
both parties may do wrong. Phe members of a ſo- 
ciety ma re one aan fue whe the e 
of the ſbcial right extends it farther than he c | 
do, ot when the facial obligee talls hore in the > 
forniance-of his obligation.” ſoften H best. 10 


* e 9A 


the:1htricacy: of human concerns, 
2 Fora the various affections 2 the human heart, 
afifin from the W arid itbecitity ity of dor Na- 
ture, innumerable feuds-an 1 I mu og 
11 take place amongſt members of ſociety, i 
proportion of ; ſocial; right and obligation ſhould Teſt 
1 the aſſertions and arbitrary claims of the parties 
la often as whitnfical as they arefelfiſh and unjuſt. 
It i is, therefore, for the happ ineſs of mankind, that 
in this peſpe& we haye nature for,our guide; that is to 
ſay . principles reſulting from the nature of juſt ſocie- 
ties, as infallible as nature itſelf. The very effence of 
ſociety is the ſcope and end for which it is inftitpted: 
this end, therefore, is the true criterion of, TR 1 
or wrong in the conduct of members. 


The end of ſocieties we call the common g 
cauſe, as no ſociety. is naturally lawful which po a 
good for its object, ſo it is abſolutely requiſite, that that 
good be common; that is, the members muſt in ſome 
manner or other be intereſted. in it; for, if the contrary 
ſhould be the caſe, the 1 would be deſpotical, un- 


e ele Di dDwot' one At 


1 Whenever 


= 
4 1 ef 
% ry 
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10Whenever the ' claimant of 
His claim further than iconfiftent with e dommon 
1 beinjares the (gen obliget: when, on the other 
"the:tatterdoes hot perform all his obligations to 
fuck am extent and in ſuch a manner as the common 
good requires, he 1 the former: in eicher caſe, 
cha end af the. ſociaty in fruſtrated, and the members 
incur the guilt of prrid p. 


KY, BL nyt ther 2 5 holds ral e even in caſes —_ 


7 = 1 * Soca br ie es = yr. prepay ta — 
8 eee ir Rate of 
ee ol, ace ha jvc I that fate of (cr- 


and copſtraint, $9 the make that reparation 
wich, the natural laws in ſurh caſes es require.” 


aFhing 5 lb 7 72 5 
For ele 79 85 | 


this propoſition;;.. — — — 
22 the. ſociety 1 prefer va * n 
&void the . 


This law bi both the aimant of FW) ohe 
FE: the 5 Al Fo n 2.4 — 5 


and goods all, 3 
| to . 
0 Se obligntions-for certain ends' amply che per- 
—— All thoſe duties nich are neceflary for the 
atfainmentof choſt ends, it follows, that the members 
ee eee 
irs W 


i 


2 ok 8 


ne politi6h,” thit alt fawtut ſocieties imiſt bavg a com- 


:neceſlary: fur the attainment of theo mon 
good thergf. Hence it likewiſe follows, chat the 
dlaimant of the ſocial right may law fully extend his 
claim ta all ſuck actions s are abſolutely neceſſary ſor 
the attainment and profervation of the dance nen 
of the ſaciety. bk 1.458 SEL Dh 2211111 20 
Sch Of the eee 7 

ends 405 7 we 2 N — ik 
_ c 1 
2 0 ad luch a may 22 Nasen 
Thoſe ions, rights und th ings which wemzers 
focitty enjoy independent of their-ſocial en 
which they may conſequently; direct toi thit own ad- 
vantage, conſtitute what is called their provare g 
d of the members of ſociety may 
eoncern' their ral or their eterüal Felicity: ſihce 
the latter it a-pood which mim, 4s u c te 
cannot on any actount facrifice, fo 10 
fully require” that facrifice urider, ut 
whatever. - But temporal pri ) 
2 collifion with the common gocd of the ; 
in cafe of ſuch a colliſſon, it is a ſocial "dwryto profer 
ee en ptivate N Waden 
| WRAY en 2 
"Aripag the wil Wige which 1 moſt 
| careful attention, and eee e 
eſſential ts r jerk ng ſociety, arg 
liberty and-internal and external ſec vithe 
the firſt] members have as intereſt in e | 
of the-ſbciety, at-leaft not as much at thegoought- to 
have; und the ſociety becomes more or 
and unjuſt: without internal and external ſeturity in- 
liyiduala, ray; perhaps: tr — 
TOTS] 


The private pr 


U 
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of fear, which is one of its moſt u — 
Ins inteftine war and invaſion 

In ſociety the natural liberty of members d 
11 i 1 60 for, without ſuch a reſtraint they may not 
17 injure one ahother, but alſo others not belonging 


their body; and the conſequence would be, that the 
Kee could'neither be internally nor externally ſecure, 


7 is therefore: a ſocial duty, that no weeaber injure 
a fellow member or any other perſon, leſt the Rey 
| of cha ſociety be thereby diſturbed or endangered. 

be Re ot yp rights 
on of derten 
the latter from pact and ee conſent. 


Ther is another peut Aicha which he 
reference to the ſocial obligation; for this may ariſc 
2 the nature of the ſociety, or depend upon the 
claim of the perſon veſted with the ſbcial right. In 
(He fem caſe, Tocieties are fad —— — 
Atter they ate wnoqudt, 1108 97 0 om 
* i her ſocieties are 11900 ral.” and my therdfore, 
forum of nature, uilawfur: id deſpoticall. 
ſocieties, many and great ine qualities 

"Ee ; place in many reſpects, becauſe the nature of fuc 
_focieties/ requires or admits of them. There muſt be 
members who exerciſe particular rights, whilſt others 
are under correſponding obligations; for without ſuch 
a ſubordination ce end of ſociety cannot be obtained, 
or that order and harmony preſerved which are ſo eſſen- 
tially neceffary for the preſervation of the ſociety and 
e its rhembers. As in this reſpect a 


: 5 muſt take place, reſulting from the nature _ 


: R 


LS ©4 

* . 9 : . 

* £ "> th % 4 * 5 8 
e , 
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— mo ayrmnpc may he A 
private intereſts :1 


48 
d — —— common good 7 not inter- 

3 9 55 of colliſſon, Fry the united ex- 
the members. e 8 12 their. ere 


lities . en 


mae 


by The principle of equality, e fo 1 the 

of controverſy at-this day, if well underſtood, is 
far from Nat levelling ſyſtem which ſaps the foundation 
of all order and ſubordination in ſociety; and lays proſ- 


trate "alt right of lawfal pre-eminence and property. 
There muſt be rulers in ſociety, and there muſt and 
will bea difference among men, with reſpect to talents, 
induſtry and poſſeſſions : hut let the æulers deri ve their 
right from the Ace e — this right 
be exerciſed for the comme Fo t the * 
and be | = - 
585 75 N 

its ee 1 50 Q! 
HT ED e 

Seoul co Fe pen 

1 e abſt 4 
ron gi e 4 liehe Bo 5 e 
ſogiety. for the 3 of, 2 gopck there x 
is called. geuerumem: penſons adminiftering- 20. 
ment are Haid to. he in uteri; thoſe thembers of 
clety who are in authority are Known by the name of 
55 Si POTS fe as are under e 
4 

Since dhe ad lom of moral agents are © be ieded 
by motives,” and as a connectiqn of motives conftitutes 
n eln chat rulers have a right 


2927 


bis, for the = ths 


tr lan" are for the benefit of the * of à con- 
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bs Pikſeribe'4s/the members of à ſociety ſuch rules u 
Fit port cheir ſocial obligations; that is co ſay, 
pbvernrirent is inveſted with the natural right 
ging and putting into execution Jaws 
rm the Schuch of the members of ſociety, and theſe 
are bound to conduct themſelves. conformabiy to thoſe 
„„ 1 en 2? 113 3 Den Wot 10. 0 
Laws which are naturally entitled to the obedience 
vf the ruled muiltbe/torfiftent withiand have for: their 
end the*commonifood/of focietyy” for it is for this 
only that is veſted with legiſlative 
rights.” If the contrary ſhould take place, obligations 
you be aps nd reſult not 7 pol nature 
of ſoeiety, hut depend upon arbitrary di —the 
* would become e and ede f 
he determination, whether laws are Seeder with 


e.comman, 90d of. the ſociety, cannot reſt u the 
Ei 5 rulers, „nor upon chat of 8 per 
for in the former caſe,” t 6 


xial "obligation would wal the claimants of the fo 
Cal right; in the latter the focal right would be made 
5 7 upon ine focial obliges,. who might have a 


Private intereſt to bias his judgment to the p judice of 


the rulers as well'as of he common good of the whole 
ſociety.” In both theſe cales obligations would be con- 
ſtituted which: do not flow from the nature of the ſo- 


cietys and the conſequence. would be, that the 12 85 


would ceaſe to he <q qual and lawful.” 

Then nature 'of faq and limited Wetete i that they 
a common good. But à good is 

common if all or the greater greater part of the members are 

intereſted in it The determination, therefore; whe- 


trary 
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— all cannot be obtained, with the majority: 
for in either of theſe caſes the ſocial duty is preſerved 
by which members are bound to prafer the common 
good to their private intereſt, „ Jo bad HI 161 


It is poſſible, and indeed frequently the caſe, that the 
majority of a ſociety commit errors and miſtakes, by 
approving” and adapting what is detrimental thereto : 
but as they have their ſhare in the evil conſequences of 
their errors, ſo they have an opportunity of being ſoon 
convinced of them, and the . to find relief is in 
their own hands. on? 5 fl 6374476 

Laws of a ſociety have rel dinding fort 
upon all its members, as long as” LY tmiority apptove 
or acquieſce 1 in them. 

As long as ſocieties are ruled by, ven; ſo Tong there 
is no ſecurity againſt a poſſibility o being Veel 


with unneceſſary and grievous laws: tlic members of 
a ſociety have therefore a natural tight to Watch hs 


conduct of their rulers, to fate = "grievances, Ant 


to apply proper remedies for rec the rulers are 
1 ET obligations"to 1 85 as often as 
their meaſures militate again the cominon good. 


ee e een 
Societies become ſubordir nated, when''the Sn 


good of one is ſo modified as to eam A ſuitable 
mean for obtaining the common good of another. 


'- ; Thoſe ſocieties which ariſe from ſuch A ſubordination 
are.compound; and theſe again more or leſs general, as 
the ſubgrdination. comprehends a Sake * de number 
of ade de e e 


trary tendency, reſts with. all the members, or, where 


Members of a compound W eee 
ſoeial rights, and perform their ſocial obligations in 
ſack a manner and to ſuch an extent as the oommon good 
of the more ſociety requires; for in reſpect 
of the latter, the ſocial rights and obligations of the 
memhers of denne n muſt e 
as their private; good. 4 

As; therefore; — pleats ed well be 
diſpenſed with here it is found to be inconſiſtent with 
the common good, ſo the common good of ſubordi- 
nated ſocieties muſt be diſpenſed with, as far as it is 
found to - 99+ —— good of the La 
neral ſociety. 


Sei. — The oſt Seat fociety is the vil. Civil ſocieties 

are known by the names of ſtates, nations, &c. In a 

_, Nate all ſocieties and intereſts muſt be ſubordinate tb 

25 public good; where that is not the caſe, the political pa- 
-radox takes place, imperium in imperio, or flaius in fatu. 


kb rule that the common good, in caſes of colli- 
ſion, muſt be ſacriſioed to the more general, or what 
is commonly called the public weal, cannot extend to 
the ſpiritual good of ſocieties; that is, their religious 
ſentiments and modes of worſhip; except where theſe 
ſhould actually endanger the welfare of ſociety, and 


members on this account oppoſe the public good, fo 

that no other remedy is left. In' caſe therefore of ne- 

ceſſity only; the ſociety has — to check the eas 

of; ſuch dangerous itmovations. N hotter: 

Scl. —If a ſoeiety holds it Anbawönd to make uſe of war or 

violent defence, the general ſociety has a right to check 

Fri the progreſs. of ſuch tenets, that they may not. become 

general, if there be cauſe to fear that effect; but if ſuch 

woe ber may otherwiſe contribute fo the gene defence, 

"Try there be nat an abſolute neceſſity for their actual 

, rvice, it would be imprudent and improper to meddle 
With their tenets at all. 


In 
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Ia all other reſpects well regulated ſocieties require 
not a ſacriſice of the liberty of conſcience; for their 
primaty-ſcope is temporal felicity; that. is, the higheſt 
poſſiblo degree of ;hhertys joined with both internal 
and external ſecurity: but for the, enjoyment. of — 
firſt. liberty of — eſſentially neceſſary; and 
in well regulated communities ſalutary haus provide 
for the internal peace of ſociety, which is generally 
very ſafe with reſpe& to conſcientious perſons. As 
for the external ſecurity, of ſociety, experience has 
evinced that the number of thoſe who have adopted 
tenets unfriendly to its effectual ſupport in times of 
imminent danger, has been comparatively ſmall at all 
times, ſo that its ſafety is by no means injured by ex- 
erciſing towards them all poſſible moderation. 


The 9ften/ible, or public charafter of a ſociety, con- 
ſiſts in the rulers thereof; for as long as a majority 
acquieſce i in their proceedings, the approbation of the 
ſociety is ſtamped on theſe ebe e and the con- 
ſequence 1s, that the rulers are held up as perſons who 
are yeſted with the power of maintaining the rights of 
the ſociety at large. Things, therefore, done or ſuf- 
fered by rulers in their ſocial capacity, are en. to 
be 480 or ſuffered by the ſociety at large. 
Hence it is that different ſocieties injure one ano: 
ther, if the rulers of the one, either direciiy or indireciiy, 
impede the rulers of the other in the purſuit or in the 
enjoy ment of the common good of their on ſociety: 
the former will be the caſe if the injury ariſes from the 
i- s of the rulers; the latter when it is cauſed 


y acts of the members, with the knowledge, con- 
_ 


nivance or approbation- of the government o 
ſociety : for i in both theſe caſes the rulers of f 


are 


Lo 
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ace the moral cauſe r — 
rulers of; the other ſociety. WR 97 


The government of — nech an 


immediate or in 2 mediate manner; the former if the 


direct or indirect injury is committed againſt the rulers; 
the latter if the one or the other has befallen an indi- 
vidual, fo that he has been impeded in purſuing or 
enfoying the common good of his own ſociety. . 

From theſe diſtinctions the following maxims may 
be inferred for determining: wane 1 is en, 8 e. 


viſe between ſocieties : 


1. Injuries committed by the 88 of one ſociety 
— the government of the other, are iſo facts 
public; that is to ſay, they concern the whole ociety. 
2. Injuries committed by any member of a ſociety 
againſt the government of another, become only pub- 


lee on the part of the former, if ſatisfaction is denied 


when required, the injurer countenanced or protected, 
OK "” 12 approvedio HG 1111 
njuries which members of one ſociety commit 


A e members of another, become public if the 
injury. concerns. the public good, and if, repreſentations 
being made by one government to the other, ſatisfac- 


tion is. xefuſed,. and, the injury thus countenanced. 
nts A e the rulers of the ace of 
which he 18, 4; ember, commits 2 public offence 

2 ety. at. large. Kind 0.5 d ned 16 
Societies are bonnd by — laws not to-injure 
others either directly or indirectly, whether in a me- 


date. or in an immediate manner; for by doing an in. 
give cauſe e aan * . and 


Jury, 
a r their own ſecurity. 1 


. WF WF %S- 


© —< 
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H times of common „the members of a ſo- 
ciety are perfectly bound to afford aid and aſſiſtance to | 
one another, and make defence a common cauſe. 


Social vonne ctions are deſtroyed when ſocial oblige: 
tions and rights ceaſe: we may diſtinguiſn "various 
ways in which either of theſe will be the caſ 07? 


Death Puts an end to ſotial connections; mutual 
conſent diſſolves them; they become 2xtint? if iprohi- 
bited by law, or where'theit end is rendered ĩimpoſſible; 
they cp when' the time is . rege was to _ 
termine their duration. cle 

Me conclude this chapter by obſerving, that beit 
W have no pretence to a oy Sep- e 
than the cauſe of their inſtitution, 4;;6 


Sch. —Al ance fo. 4 Wind fo as as efilon b 
afforded, 25 | * ee + proj 


«* ? —— 


* Ma 
; ; 4 "F 


CHAPTER ur. 


luda, to o the adele 7 man, which fo fn 
-N012% the e of the Lan 


i A 
» 3 w * a ( * 


32 bacletes of a Tech nature, which m. may 15 
place among men, ultimately reſult from the fame 
ſource and origin from which the various aſſociations 
of all beings of an animate nature atiſe, to wit, from 
the natural conſtitution of the ſexes, and that inſtinc- 
tive affection between them, ef ae accompanied by 
an inſuperable deſire and love of offs „are deſign- 
ed by the Moſt High as means to PIT 7-4 
tinue in exiſtence their reſpective ſpecies. . 

b The 
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The brute creation ſeem to have accompliſhed the 
deſign of Providence, when, following inſtinct and 
ſenſe, by aſſociations, for the moſt part periodical 0 
promiſcuous, they procreate offspring, .beſtowing 
them that Mort ie care and folicinade. whick the 
protection and preſervation of their young require. 
But bleſſed be God, there is avaſt difference with 
reſpect to human nature; his providences towards 
the children of men are not only more extenſive than 
this tranſitary life, but like wiſe infinitely more glo- 
rious. Man, beſides the enjoyment of animal life, 
and the innumerable bleſſings it affords, is bleſſed with 
a, moral. ſpiritual; and immortal nature; his deſtina- 
tion is not confined to time or tranſitory, enjoy ments, 


but extends to £0, permanent, laſting, nay, everlaſting 
happineſs. guided by inſtin&, to follow ſenſe, 


to be nd with ſenſual gratifications, comports with 
the nature and is the condition of brutes. To ſub- 

ject them to reaſon, to uſe them in conformity to the 
will of the glorious Creator, and in ebnſiſtency with the 
deſign for which they are given; to ſeek real and 
everlaſting happineſs, by a conduct rational and con- 
formable to the ſupreme law) and will of God, is the 
duty of man—his glory—his prerogative. 


The hve of paſſion ſins both againſt God and 
himſeff; thoſe who ſubmit to the ineftements of in- 
ſtinct oo, forget the high deſtination of nature, and 
are inſenſihle of their 1 reſponſibility to their God 
and Maker, for the uſe they make of all the faculties 
and gifts beſtowed upon them: the leaſt that can be 
faid of ſuch à conduct, is, that it degrades man to 
the clgſſes of 8 or Pants finks him below their 


condition. 
Sch. 


r , . 


17 


0 
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|: ShrteHere- would. be the place to ſpeak. pf di aceful con- 


bs nections, and of acts unnatural, which con itute cri 
e 394 without a name; becauſe too diſgraceful to | oppor 
mers | to obtain 2 place among the actions of men. 


Should men be ſatisfied, that aſſociations Have” fol 
finctiot᷑ of natural inftin&t ? Ought they not, as mo- 
ral agents, to look forward to the will of their Crea- 
8 conſider the conſequences, of their actions? 
Maſt certainly; ſo far from rendering himſelf a brute, 
man: ought, before all other conſiderations, to; enquire, 
Jait right? is it conſiſtent with the dignity of a moral na- 
ture and with the will of God? is it law ful? Ihus con- 
ducting himſelf he acts becoming the deſtination of a 
being, bleſſed with an immortal ſpirit, which cannot 
be falle by tranſitory gratifications and empty luſts, 
an 5 N therefore to ſcek for rational pleaſures, laſt- 

permanent, calculated to advance that happi- 
> which.is the ultimate deſign of all the providences 


of the Deity towards men. 


Since, then, God has implanted, pune infings 
in human nature, rendering thoſe aſſociations eligible 
which he has ordered for the preſervatian of mankind, 
it certainly follows, both from the nature of man and 
his high deſtination, that he is under the moſt-facred 
obligations, neither blindly to follow nor wantonly to 
e but rationally to controul, the influence of 

them, _. by. determined, reſolutions, taken from. the 
weighty, motives of piety, juſtice, humanity and de- 
cency, that they become not obſtacles to the purſuit, 
| but 4 7 5 fo . attainment and e of hy- 
man h. appinels, 

beben is a juſt obſeryation, that i man differs not 00. mych 

from brutes by reaſon as by religion. What avails it to 

have che former. and not [to exerciſe it, or to er its 
12 counſels ? 
R r T he 
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Ihe moſt lively ſenſe of duty ſhould therefore impel 
man to improve thoſe ſtrong affections implanted in 
his nature into habitr of true love, and a laſting friend- 
Hp, founded in a fincere and indefatigable deſire to 
romote, as much as poffible, one another's happineſs. 
ithoutſuch a moral union of will and affection, there 
cannot be "ſtability in a common intereſt; happineſs 
cannot ſubfiſt, and a eonnection of the ſexes cannot be 
confiftent with the general welfare of mankind or be- 
coming the dignity of human nature; fince the condi- 
tion of the parties mutt be precatious and pitiful, and 
chat of their offspring miſerable, forfaken and deſtitute. 
© How long do children continue to be extremely 
' tender, helpleſs and weak! and what would be their 
condition, if thoſe who have been inſtrumental in their 
exiſtence ſhould withdraw their aſſiſtance for the pro- 
tection and preſervation of their lives? | 
Ho ſtrong, on the other hand, is the affection, 
10w nearly is the happiness of parents connected with 
at of their children ! How great then the affliction, 
nd how grieyous the injury to a fellow parent, if one 
of the patties ſhould withdraw his affection, and de- 
Prive what is his own fleſh-and blood of fo neceſſary 
. Hence it is evident, that connections which are no 
founded in true love, where perſons have not ferme 
one common intereſt with the deſign of promoting one 
another's happineſs, where they continue not in 3 
perpetual ſtate of friendſhip neceſſary for their mu- 
tual comfort, as well as for the faithful performance 
of parental duties to children, Who are generally the 
natural conſequence of ſuch aſſociations, are unbe- 
coming the rationality of human nature, contrary "ns 
| N * 


* 
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the happineſs of the parties as well as the children, 
and therefore uttetly repugnant to the dictates of na- 
tural law, which requires of man that his principal 
duty ſhould be to promote his own happineſs and 
of others, and carefully to avoid the contrary,” 
S$ch;=-Befides the powerful Regiments, that God firſt made one 
mati and oue woman, and, fince creation, has ordeted things 
ſo, that the number of males and females ſhould continue 
e e eee e 
intereſt and perpetual friendſhip between perſons con- 
nected for ale dn bappineſs and for that of their chil- 
dren, is a ſtrong argumetit againſt polygamy : the former 
mes the injuſtice thereby committed againſt the general 
"rights of mankind; the latter evinces the fins which per- 
| ſons by ſueh cbndudt commit againſt God, againſt thein- 
ſelves and their offspring. | 
It is delightful indeed to contemplate the ways df 
the wiſdom of God in his government over the human 
race, for they are wiſely diſtributed and full of mercy. 
Children receive their exiſtence by powers which, ac- 
cording to the univerſal order of nature, are implanted 
in the conſtitutional frame of mankind: their ſupport, 
and more eſpecially their edutation, that is, all that con- 
cerns their felicity here and Heteafter, is founded on 
natural affe&ion, and chiefly on thoſe principles of juſ- 
tice and equity which the wiſdom of the Moſt 19 
has planned, and which his finger has engraven on the 
hearts of men for the direction of their conduct and 
the promotion of their happineſs. Man is made de- 
pendent on his fellow creatures for the firſt dawn of 
life: the human race is linked together by ties of blood 
and ties of duties: all men Abbe under the ſame 
wants and infitmities, and, in conformity to the will of 
their common Father, are ſubject to the fame laws for 
promoting their happinefs and extending their 2 | 
enee 
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lence to one another, and eſpecially to thoſe who are 
related to us by blood and more ftrictly. A ok 


our cate. 


Let thoſe 1 ** e ch the Be con- * 
tracting a callous inſenſibility to the dictates of reaſon, 


and ho are even dead to the inſtinctive calls of nature, 
take example from the affectionate care and ſolicitude 
which brutes never fail to exert towards their young, 
as long as their condition requires protection and aſſiſt- 
ance; here they will ſee, the horror &, Wes, looſe 
and promiſcuous connections 


But let us draw a veil oyer human een not 
guided: by religion, where a creature endowed with 
reaſon is deaf to the gentle voice of virtue, and turns 
an enemy to the delights of innocence and its 2 
mitants, peace of mind and true happineſs, the app 
bation of God and of men. Let us beho d the 


tiful fight of perſons who bave given up all — 


worldly 3 for their own mutual happineſs and 


for that of their offspring, dwelling in unity, each en- 
deavouring to prevent the other in all things which are 


conſiſtent with virtue and with FRE common good. 


United by, intereſt, they are not only one body, but 
one heart and one ſoul. Their affection reſts upon 
virtuous love, which increaſes with every effort that is 
made to advance. their mutual happineſs. Behold 


their joint, unceaſing endeavours, not only to protect, 


but to educate their children! how aſſiduous to fit them 


for the duties of life! how ſtrenuous and inceſſant to 
do all in their power to gually fy them for the promotion 
of their own felicity and that of others! It is both 


their wiſh and delight to cauſe their offspring to be- 
come good fathers, good citizens, bleſſed * 
| or 
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for promoting the glory of their Maker and the felicity 
of mankind... Tt is ſaid, Nuptie declare the father; 
but let it be obſeryed, that it is the good education 
that realizes the declaration. What excellency is there 
in the name of a father or mother, if parents have 
been but inſtrumental in bringing children to light, 
fince it is well known that the beaſts of the foreſt do 
the fame after their kind? Suppoſe ſuch parents give 
their children the needful ſupport, by doing ſo they 
can only exceed the dumb creature in the neceſſary 
length of time. It is altogether inſtinct with both, 
wita this difference, that the effect of that inſtinct is 
more laſting on the part of man than on that of the 
brute; becauſe it is God who has ordered it ſo, the 
natural weakneſs of children requiring that proviſſon 
for their protection and preſervation which even the 
degeneracy and wickedneſs of the human heart can 
ſeldom impair. . NO. 
Sch. 1.—How cruel and unnatural, then, muſt be the conduct 
of thoſe who can deny children their natural rights, and 
leave them deſtitute and unprovided for? ths 
Scl. 2.—How deteſtable is fornication and adultery, if, beſides 
the internal turpitude and a thouſand other crimes con- +S 
ſequent to them, this one is confidered, that a parent de- | 
. nies his own fleſh and blood, or leaves it to all the miſe- 
- ries of want, diſgrace and ſhame? | as 60! 
Sch. 3. We juſtly diſtinguiſh parental love from natural ten- 
derneſs and fondneſs, ſince the former is guided by rea- 
ſon and directed in conformity to the precepts and prohi- 
bitions of natural law, whilſt the latter degenerate into 
reprehenſible 245 of duty, and cauſe more harm than 
deſpotic rudeneſs and ſeverity. Love is true, if the hap- 
pineſs of children is its invariable object and purſun. 
Olf true parental love it may be juſtly ſaid, that it is frong 
as death, laſting as life. It riſes ſuperior to all the pains, 
troubles, vexations and ſufferings which the education of 


children requires from parents. 
Parental 


1 
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Pllehtal dules are indeed exe eeding] y ebfripficated, 

2 5555 ahd. ed "butt, be td the reiful provi- 
dences of the Mot Hl chf they ate hot only made to. 
3 "but pleaſarit, Mett and defightful! It is a great 
Acatlon to arts that they can render the ſtate 

of their Children PY, affiſt their wants, alleviate 
their miſery, 10 ſy 12 0g in their foffetings ! It is 
God who has thus peel the hearts of Parents in uni- 
ſon with the concerns of their children; nay, the power 
of nature, as well as of feligion and ama „extends 
that ſympathy to others; fo that oy: ret who are def. 
titute of the aſſiſtance of pate 121 75 death or the 
omiſſion of parental duties Rd bd comfort, fa- 
thers and mothers,” in "pdt Has con- 
nectect the happineſs of nd 715 vs of thieir chil- 
drtn, fo that it is ma arable thereftom : * no- 
thing but deark ſhotild 15 ong WougH to Uiffolve 
parental affection. % Its 
. 1. Hence we ce b TOE, $34 hog it is with buman 


' happineſs, and con ntly. with moral law, that parents 
ix Bon. have a gh to deyiſe their property to their chil- 
ren, 


* eg r, then i is hard enough bo ſerve as a reproach for 


the great neglect that is frequently ſuffered to take place 

in the education of children? ow unaccountable is it 
do copſign them in their tender years to the Ne of 

Wo wicked perſons to truſt them enti rely to a m aſter 

or a.madam—to ſend them to a public i in Tv 0g and to 

be leſs concerned, wih reſpect to their progreſs and con- 
4 duct, than one would be about a b or ANY other fa- 
| a Vourite creature? 


3. The very little concern men take in \ cauſing their 
children to have a proper ſenſe of religion, and their neg- 
. le& of inculcating thoſe ſentiments of their dependence 
on God for all they have or may expect, which are ſo 
well calculated to make ſtrong impreſſions on their ten- 


dor minds, and early habituate them fo the practice of 
virtue, 
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vi an oniſhi t the 
eee ee. 
mad vert on the noiſy crowds of idle vagabond children 
- who obſtruct the ſtreets by day, and particularly b night. 
18 ye. ere republicans, and boaſt of republican an- 
ern Mens | SES 0 ©0157 
The ſupport and education of children, which re- 
quire the joint efforts of parents, are therefore further 
rong arguments fo prove, that no other connection 
of the ſexes can be naturally lawful but that which is 
(unde ypon a firm an permanent union of the parties 
n one common intereſt. This union is to be indiſolu- 
ble; nothing but the death of one of the parties ought 


* 


- * 


to cauſe a ſeparation. hers: etz 
Unhappy are the parties connected for life, who have 
given up All their individual intereſts, and-placed their 


_ happineſs in mutual aſſiſtance, in reciprocal fidelity, and 


i Pint effyrts to promate the end of their aſſociation, 
11 | 


and if there ſhould: be cauſe to reſort to the perfect af- 


firmative rights in each other's perſon which are natu- 
rally created by that union, —The moſt grievous inju- 
ries muſt ariſe, if one of the parties ſhould forſake the 
other, or 55 remiſs in performing thoſe duties which are 
neceſſary fox the promation of their joint happineſs and 
that of their children. Nature never fails to give rights 
adequate to the duties ſhe ha 0 perſons cannot 
form a diſtinct ſociety, nor lawfully have a ſeparate in- 
tereſt from others, but upon the ſtrength of particular 
rights required by the end of that ſociety, and adequate 
for the ſecurity of that particular intereſt. 
There are likewiſe perfect affirmative rights re- 
quired, that others may be excluded from lawleſs in · 
terference. Injuries attempted or committed 3 
| | the 
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the peace of ai union or the attainment of all its "mY 
jects, mult be prevented, warded off or repelled. Per- 
fect affirmative rights are neceflary, on account of the 
frailty of human nature, that fidelity be ſecured, in- 
ternal ſecurity eſtabliſhed, and injuries corrected which 
might unfortunately take place between the parties. 


Hence it follows, that no connections f. be lawful 
which are not voluntary, reſting coral and proceeding 
from the mutual conſent of the pa of vio- 
lence are highly criminal, and, by he oe of civilized 
countries, offences capital and felonious. 

Scl. 1.—The ſame concluſion flows from the conſideration, 


. that connections cannot be lawful winch are not founded 
on true love. 


; Sal. 2. Unwarrantable as it is in children to light the advice 
of theit parents and friends, in concerns which have the 
greateſt influence on their happineſs, and as much as grati- 
© __ tuderequires that they ſhould aſk their, conſent ; ſo, little 
cin an interference be recommended which is dictated by 
a ambition, avarice, or other ſordid views of parents, in 
matters which concern the en happineſs of their 
children. | 

- 8, 3—But to 8 and oppoſe Ee with wick- 
ed or profligate characters, is the duty of ents; and 

* + * "woe unto eka who deſpiſe advice ſo tru y parental! 


From theſe ſeveral conſiderations it follows, that a 
connection between the ſexes naturally lawful, may be 
conſidered in one reſpect as a voluntary ſociety, which, 
as rights and obligations flow from the end and nature 
of lawful connections hitherto . is at the ſame 
time equal.—In another point of view, this connection 
has the form and comprehends all the ingredients ne- 
ceſſary to a lawful rw yh for, ' where 1 te mutually 
= the moſt ſacred fidelity in performing all that 


— for the happineſs of their union and the 
advancement 


* 
* 
Advancengent of its objects, and make a tender of per- 
fect and affirmative rights in each other's perſon, there 
is both acceptance ig transfer, conſequently a con- 
ns 
Although lawfal connections are juſtly conſidered as 
contracts in the forum of nature, as well as in the civil, 
yet there is in them this vaſt difference from all other 
pacts which have for their object rights in things, that 
they muſt be conſiſtent with the natural rights in per- 
a» ſons, and that theſe rights muſt be modified by the 
nature and ends by and for which connections of the 
ſexes can only be lawful. There cannot be a claim to 
arbitrary. and deſpotical ſway or {laviſh ſubjection: it 
cannot conſiſt with natural law, that an union be. formed 
for a time, or diſſolyed by mutual 5 Concubinage, 
even where children are ſup orted 1255 educated, can- 
not be lawful, becauſe the bone f perpetual union, 
eſential to common happinels, is Ter alide. 


Whether lawful connections be conſidered as con⸗ 
tracts or as voluntary equal ſocieties, they ought to be 


attended with certain external ſolemnities, giving them 
publicity to others, that no act may take place by which 
the peace and e of ms wagon, or its ohjects, 
may be diſturbed; - 


Beſides this, Juſtice, decenty arid mne dictate 
chat deference to the Food opinion of others, which is 
due to our fellow ReRUres ne paper to the cons 
nectioſi. 4. b 


In both caſts, it is eaſy to Amide in general, 
the perſons who may or may not lawfully aſſociate: 
Nature undoubtedly gives that right to ſuch as. can 
make a lawful promiſe or give à valid cenſent; but it 

Sg denies 
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denies it to children, to lunatics, and to all ſuch as have 
not the phyfical or moral faculty to will or to perform. 
Neither can perſons form a lawfal connection who are 
pre- engaged, or where any moral en is in 
r 
Me rather refer deere. the cobmderatien of this 
ſubſe under the idea of a voluntary equal ſociety, 
where the reſpective rights and obligations of the 
members refult from the nature of the ſociety, not from 
the will or caprioe of either or both parties: becauſe, 
if an union is bleſſed with children, a ſociety ariſes, 
which is altogether natural in its foundation, and con- 
ſequently neceſſary; for as ſuch the relation of parents 
and children muſt be conſidered. 
Before we conclude theſe general een and 
8 proceed to the ſeveral ſtates of men which reſt upon 
_ "hem, it will be neceffary, for the ſake of perſpicuity, 
do reduce them to two principal points; the one de- 
* pending upon the qualifications of perſons, or the re- 
1 quifites of thoſe who may lawfully aſſociate; the other 
referring to the end or ends for which aſſociations 
« made can only be lawful. I 
1. No connections can be lawful b they proceed 
e. the mutual conſent of the parties, and are form- 
cen upon the baſis, of a perpetual union, eftabliſhed 
AVpon true love and affectionate friendſhip, and ſup- 
ported by perfect and affirmative rights in each cher $ 
Perſon, for the more effectual attainment of its object. 


2. The end of this perpetual union muſt neceſſarily 
be the common and joint intereſt, the promotion of 
ach; other's bappinels, and the propagation and edu- 
<ation of the children who ſhould derive their origin 


From it. 


4 4 : Sh. 
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® 
Sch. 1.— Since this end is not always attainable in its full ex- 
tent, children being a bleſſing of the Lord, not in the 
8 of the parties, nor the excluſive conſequence of a 


ful connection; it follows in this caſe, that a connec- 
tion is lawful which extends no farther than a perpetual 


union for promoting each other's happineſs. 
$ch. 2.—ConneRions Which defeat that end are imputable to 


the moral cauſes, are extremely inhuman and criminal., . 
Sch. 3.—To make a ſingle life a vi 1 in itſelf, or the object 


of religious vows, is as unjuſt and barbarous as It 1s lin 


ful and 1 e 


CHAPTER IV. ; 


Of the matrimonial or camubial ſociety. 


Tur end for which a lawful connection may take 
place is a perpetual union for promoting the happineſs 
of the parties: it likewiſe extends to the natural con- 
ſequences of that union, the propagation and education 
of children, in caſes where children derive their origin 
from that connection. 

We may therefore diſtinguiſh a proximate and ulti- 
mate end: the former is in the power of the parties 
to obtain, and their indiſpenſible duty to purſue, by 
faithfully performing what is reciprocally neceſſary for 
their mutual happineſs, what may perpetuate their 
friendſhip, and contribute to the attainment of the 
objects of the union, as far as is poſſible: the latter has 

relpe to the propagation of children, for which the 
Moſt High has ordered ſuch a lawful and perpetual 
union to be formed and conducted in conſiſtency with 
= * of human nature, and n to 

$ law. 


If. 
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1 perſons veſt one another with perfect affirmative 
rights f for the ends of mutual happineſs, the propaga- 
tion and education of children, they are ſaid to enter. 
into the matrimonial ſtate. 


The matrimonial ſtate is diſtinguiſhed i into the con- 
aubial and the Parental. | 


In the connubial ſtate the relation 1 is kak be- 
tween huſband and wife, in the parental; that of Pa- 
rents and children. 


Both the connubial and parental ſtates are org 
connected where they are naturally ſo; that is to ſay, 
when huſband and wife are bleſſed with children, they 
are bound to the performance of the parental duties, 
to maintain, protect and educate them. — 


If one of the parents dies, the parental rights and 
duties center in the other; if both ſhould be called 
from the tage of life, theſe rights and duties naturally 
devolve upon thoſe of the neareſt relations who are beſt 
calculated for the charge. 


If parents become naturally ſuch, by begetting chil- 
dren without having entered into the connubial ſociety, 
they ought, if poſſible, to become moral parents, by 
forming that indiſſoluble union upon perfect and affir- 
mative rights, which veſts them with the rights of huſ- 
band and wife, and qualifies them for the performance 
of thoſe duties which are requiſite for the ſupport and 
education of their children. 


Sch, 1.— juſtice to the parties, to the children, to relations, 
| and to ſociety at large, requires that this kind of reparation | 
be made in all rx! where it is Rear 1 morally | 
poſſible. | 
Seh. 2.— Both theſe requiſites _on in fi ingle — and i in 
ſuch caſes where the congiticn of the parties is not ſuch, 
that 


* 
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dat a greater evil would ariſe from the connection; but 


then certainly the poverty or low. condition of one of 
the parties cannot be among the cauſes that render the 
connection ineligible. Vices, fraud, deception, and the 


queſtion whether the ſeducer is thereby brought to a bet- 
| ter condition, are of more conſequence. 

Sch. 3.,—It may be ſuppoſed there is not a better mean by 
which ſeduction may be more powerfully difarmed, and 
the innoceace of the honeſt and induſtrious poor more 
effectually protected, than to compel the ſeducer to con- 
tract the-connubial ſtate with the object of his criminal 

converſation. 

Scl. 4. If it be objected, that this would be founding a con- 
nection not upon true love and real friendſhip; we anſwer, 
that in caſe of an injury and a heinous crime, the firſt 
queſtion is the making reparation; and the ſecond, which 

is the moſt ſuitable puniſhment for an offence by which 
the laws of God, of men, of humanity, piety and decency 
have been wantonly tranſgreſſed? 

Scl. 5,—Have not the children a natural claim? Is he a man 

| who can deny his own fleſh ? NG: _" 

Scl. 6. —Reparations of this kind are impoſſible, where either 

*f or both parties are under the obligations of a connubial 
tate; and this impoſhbility muſt be conſidered as one of 
the cauſes why adultery is of infigitely greater turpitude 
and malignancy than other lawleſs connections. 


However, where children are not or cannot be the 
conſequence of the connubial ſtate, all the duties of 
huſband and wife center in the reciprocal rights and 
obligations which have for their object mutual happi- 
neſs and perpetual union; and that ſtate maintains the 
ſanction of the matrimonial. 

The firſt caſe has reference to perſons who might 
naturally have expected the bleſſing of children; the 
fecond relates to ſuch as hive ſo far advanced in life 
that ſuch an expeRation finds no place. There huſ- 
band and wife are bound to'their perpetual union, be- 
cauſe they have purſued the ends of matrimony” as far 
| = 
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2 was in their power: here higher obligations may 


juſtify and render a connection eligible which is neceſ- 
ſary for their mutual comfort and happineſs. 
Se. es by" it be obſerved, that the latter caſe cannot he 
extended fo far as to juſtify marriages obviouſly improper, 
between perſons, of too great a diſparity of years for even 
.... happineſs to be thereby expected. | 
Sch. 2.— Thoſe who have become parents by.a former marriage 
ought to avoid ſubſequent connections, which are inju- 
rious = ſupport and education of their children. 


CHAPTER v. 
Of the more. ſpecific rights and duties between huſband 


and wife. 


| Since lawful connections, as has been ſhewn, muſt 


have the nature of voluntary and equal ſocieties, it 
follows, that the matrimonial or lawful connubial ſo- 
ciety muſt be equal; that is, no rights or obligations 
can take place between. huſband and wife which do 
not flow from the nature and ſcope of that intimate re- 
lation. But as that ſcope is, mutual happineſs, and as 
happineſs cannot ſubſiſt without order, peace, regula- 
rity, and an uniform direction of their joint will for the 
attainment of the objects of their perpetual union, it 
will be neceſſary for one of the members to have the 
general diredtion. . | | 
The queſtion then is, whether the huſband. or the 
wife is lawfully veſted with that right? Among the 
variety of cauſes aſſigned for the appropriation of fa- 
mily government to the male ſex, we think this the mob 
2 material, 
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ada that ure has formed that ſex for thoſs con- 
cerns of the family which generally lie beyond the walls 
of the houſe and ſurpaſs the limits of the field; whilſt 
the wife has her place particularly at home, where her 
infant children ſtand in need of her inceſſant care and 
aſſiſtance. At this rate, the huſband, who has his bu- 
ſineſs both abroad and at home, muſt needs acquire a 
more extenſive knowledge of what is conducive to the 
promotion of the intereſt of his family; and it is na- 
tural that the direction of affairs ſhould devolve upon 
that perſon who is nn, to e! it to the beſt 
advantage. | 
Sch e that marriage where true lobe ind faithful 
friendſhip bear ſway here huſband and wife, guided 


by virtue and piety, vie with each other in the . 
duous efforts of benevolence. 3 1 


Sal. 2.— Family affairs and family overnment - ought . to be 
conducted upon princi les of ef deſpotical. con- 
duct in a huſband is barbarity moderation and gentleneſs 

- his greateſt ornament: modeſty, ſubordination and ra- 
tional obedience in a wife are more excellent, more in- 
valuable than all the jewels which India has or hall ever 
produce: but flaviſh ſubjection is a diſgrace, got to the 
or ſufferer, but to the rude barbarian wht port ern 


ity. 
The rights and obligations Wee huſband and 
wife are mutual or reciprocal; for only fuch comport 
with the nature and ſcope of the connubjal or matri- 
monial ſociety. 95 


Hence it follows, that as the huſband has the chief 
government, ſo he is bound to conduct it only for the 
promotion of the joint intereſt: and the right of the 
wife is to expect or to have maintenance; that is to ſay, 
ſuch ſupport as comports with the good of the family, 
* is proportionate to its cireumſtances. 

Sch.” 
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_ wiſe ure ptinolpalſy of the ĩmperfect kind, and on this 


account are unlimited in extent, as much exceeding 
"thoſe which are due to other perſons in intenſity, 28 
their relation is}the\n na as 18 poſſible among 
zla.deve.in general » ASAP mating 
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Much leſs ſhould room be left for correcting the 
. of fidelity: appearances, even ſuſpicion, nay, 
any thing that can be a pretext for it, ought to be 
avoided. Adual breach If fidelity 153 in 
rr — 


n 


There is no doubt but that there are injuries poſſible, 
which in themſelves would be ſufficient cauſes for dif. 
ſolving the connubial or matrimonial connection. 


The legal declaration that the bond of matrimony 
is diſſolved, is ſtiled divorce. 


The relation between huſband and wife may be en- 
tirely annulled, or the laws of the land mgy leave to a 
repudiated wife ſome of the rights of matrimony, to 
wit, the right of maintenance. In the former caſe the 
_ is total; in the latter it is divortium a menſa et 

0 

The natural laws admit not of total A where 
innocent children are affected and perſons deprived of 
all their dependence, as muſt be the cafe with a 
diated —— for ſuch an effect cannot be — 4 
the nature of equal ſocieties, and can only 9 
with deſpotic ſway on the part of a huſband. 


Neither do the principles of eternal juſtice require 
a remedy, which, in its operation, produces more evil 
than good, and applies not to an impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. What would become of the conjugal 
ſociety, che nurſery of church and ſtate, if every or 
even any injury could break the ſocial union? What 
2 temptation to frail mortals for becoming remiſs in the 
exerciſe of the duties of humanity, if the moſt power- 
fl motives for mutual res > between the parties. 

| t be 


l 


- — — ˖ —ͥ -mwb W T — 5 
— — — — - - 
— — 
— 


conducted imprudently and impiouſly. 
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- Whit, on the * hand, the con- 
ſeiouſneſt of the — — 
de a tonſtant ſpur tu their afſiduity in performing, with 
faithful fingerity, the mutual duties of benev 
ſympathy, and even forgiveneſs. - He hat-fents' God? 
and is faithful in his enden vours to promote the cxuſe 
of virtue, will not wiſte to be freed from an injury at 
the coſt of and to che detriment of Human 


humanity 
dappingſs which molihe nge aeg wheo + diſc 


lution; of the connubial tie can be expected. 

i It is true, that adultery on the part of a wilt is an 
aggravated i 51% children are introduced in the 
family to the ini of the huſband. But 
Mould ehe puniſniment of infidelity fall only on the 
fide of the wiſe ?+'Shonld-ſhe'not wave" an 6qual right 
paint  faithleſs htifband ?-c + 
Had not the parties their Gade 11 Mag the 
connection? Does it not very much depend upon the 
diſeretion, prudenee and virtuos intention of this 
choice, hat the ſociety be eſtabliſhed upon virtuous 
love Does it not generally depend upon their vir- 
tuous conduct to ſtrengthen the hond of union? Are 
there not perfect rights to check what is obnoxious to 
the peace, confidence and happineſs of the parties? 
Ale 0 there not 4 thouſand e ſhort. of 8 total or 
partial diffolution ? 

So much is certain, that it is Fab che puniſhwen, 
and for the moſt part j juſt one too, that ſhould 
remain bound in a e begun reren and 


The ſeducer deſerves indeed the hi rohef puniſh- 
ment; as he is the principal and moral Wt of inex- 


4 qua miſchief, and an irreparable | injury. | 
" Adultery 
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\ Adultery. is. doubtleſs one of the, e 
— ofthe grad — 

perſon: for no ſatisfaction can be made without adding 
ta the damages af a faithful partner 3, but when: this 
crime is committed by perſons on both fides bound by. 
the ſacred. duties of a connubial ſqeisty, it ſurpaſſes 
eſtimation—the damages are far beyond caleulation-. 
OK; notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, experience 
ſhould render legiſlative interference eligible; if there 
ſhould be caſes where à divorce is become expedient, 
we think it ſhould not be extended, on the ſide of the 
woman, —— ͤ n. No- 
thing appears the N nature, why the 
wiſe thould not have the ſame right, together with a 
generous maintenance from the A*. her Set 
ente eee 
—— n a l her 


What may be ſaid of another 1 ze, with coſy 
to either party, is v carious: and 
even this intricacy an A ientes bee of our 
principle, that a divoree ſhould not be ſanctioned by 
the laws of the lane 300 9150 


There is another leſtion with re ſpe& to che 
nübial ſtate of end of 1 orm 1 
tions; but we have here no 00 ion fo of . 1 
woe; the bond of lawfül bnjon is not Gele for 
ere as no ſuch thing from. tlie very origin 9 the 
etineMon, The laws of the land ſhould rather en- 


deavour to prevent than to a them. * 
Connections are annallad, Fhow they are declared by 
law invalid and void. n 


Thela marriages are void, where the contra is made 
by 
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bycpenſons who have not the phy ſical or moral 

to will and to perform: —— — — 

2 the exerciſe, or a wich the 

ir underftanding ; 1 WI 

are bound hy g fortaer marge: the latter 1 92 53 

infirmities, and to ſuch perſons as cannot per- 

fmt, parental duties; uber On. pai 10 co 

neftion 3 Na wigs the ſcope eg 
118 or . ein 


- There are no other probibited degrees efultivg ud 
principles of che natural a aw than thoſe which are er 
 prefely laid down, im ſeripture. ee en eee 


. "Marr es Ur cee Within te prohibited de- 
grees are highly criminal, and are A branded with 
the appellation of inte. 


9917 3 Si *.. 15 Hires "Tt 
n 01894010! * Muh io clots bite ln. — N 
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{HERE is no doubt but #he relation of parents 


aud, chllcren is ung of ther greateſt bleſſings of this 
lid if it takts place in conſequence of a happy, firm 
aid eftabliſhed-union of parents connected in a lauful 
cannubial ſociety: their common intereſt becomes 
7 end, by having thoſe who are their fleſh 
and blood the particular objects of their care; conjugal 
felicity-grows with their growth; and there 42 
merable endearments attending their education, which 
is the moſt important, and nnn 
or 1018 


 _ oc 4 4 8 W 8 
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afrd : moſt delightful duty, — —- joint efforts of 
— . wich offspring. Dns H 3 
4 if that relation takts place By means of wies 
ply children are ſo faFfrom Being k Pleffing to. 
tranſgreſſors of the law of riature'4 of 
wet + God, 25 they publiſh the e and pro 
ain th criminality 05 their parents, who habe thits* 
inſt God'andiapainft man, who have thus 
injured 2 their oon character and chiat of their 
9 S533, er fo on 3x; arllt” 


Sol. . To is Cade unter and a deftitote-Gondhtlowr 
wing} children often do not kno their fathers, or if they Knbw- 
them, they have no legal clam to their re and 
tee, 


Sed. 2. Hence ariſes, the urea) e parents ſhould, if poſ- 
\ fible, take upon themſelves the duties of man aud wife, 
by entering into the connubial ſtate. 


Sch. 3;—Behold-the horrid effects of adultery, fornication, a 
looſe and diſorderly life! Parents fin againſt their own 
- Hcſh and blood; they become worle than brutes! 


| With reſpect to the parental ſociety, we have firſt to 
enquire into the duties * rights of parents, and then 
confider the obligations and rights of Mildren,  - 


Beſides the imperfect duties of humanity, which 
Fi warden. aſſigned — that 25 
muſt be convftent with thoſe- duties wbielr 
are due to God, to themſelves and to others, parents 
owe perfect duties to their children; for; next tu God, 
they are the authors of their exiſtence; and by neglect- 
ing them they would be guilty of injuries againſt their 
own fleſh and blood, and againſt the whole human race. 

N pni «2g of parents comprehend the main- 

protection and education of their children; 
rn it i the defign-of W that parents ſhould 
promote 


| 
| 
| 


1 by 50 = — as perfect as 
De, * | hanged WA 


moſt eſſential duties Which parents owe to che bodies, 


rents. the.capetility: of the clean, and with other 


time became good parents, good citizens, bleſſed in- 
ſtruments for ing broad the eſſects of benevo- 
— — picty..- hy 


rent 


* war, + 12 "AYE. 


By ra Cen AA * is, | * 
them their! noceflary ſupport, until they ace able 
ſuppart 222 Without this their life and health 
cannot he preſerved, which however are amongſt the 


and are preſuppoſed by del more nur 
which they owe to the . — 


Sen. —Parents fore have to maintain and to protect their 
„children ends render their bodies and ales * 


a as poſſible. 213010 MOT! 7 
The 00 of children is very comprehenſive 
and naturally 'eq-gxtenſive with the power of the pa 


ſaitable-ciecumſiances, gk bo 
The moſt general traits of this great duty are, firſt 
that children be fitted for the duties of life, and led to 
an hoteſt and uſeful e 5 for which they ſęem 
dae by Providence, that they may ſupport 
zemſclves : ſecond; that parents do all in their power 
| children may become able to promote their 
— and chat of others. Thus the deſigns of 
Providenee ate beſt promoted, when children in their 


 $h.3.5Need parents be told, that idlene6s's the bane of de. 
; ination to vouth? Can there be occaſion to ew their 
robh den to ſebd their children to'ſchool? 
| : ma Alt — 4 right t hat patents in Kan, of o oblige: 
e opportunities offer, transfer theſe 
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duties to others; but they ought to be ſenſible, that the 
ue ' delegated duties aretheir own; and it-remains an import- 
dug, though too much neglected, obligation with them to 

ſee that the truſt is faithfully diſcharged. | 


1 3.— Parents who have no opportunities to have their chil- 
dren inſtructed, ought themſelves to undertake the taſk 
of giving them all the ioftruQion in their power. 

Tue duties of parents cannot extend beyond the 

N them; for, as all — parents have to 
do reſolves itſelf into the duty of aſſiſtance, 
which ceaſes as ſoon as perſons can help themſelves, 
we may conceive three er ſtates with reſpeſt t to 
children, of which tze 


fo Is, that in which children muft haye ſupport 
"their parents or from . the ſtate of c 4 


?£ENTECY 


ei That wherein children x may 5 themes, 
the ſtate of their minority. | | foppor 


3d. That in which hs. are able el pwemote their 
own happineſs and that of others, the ſtate of majority. 
Tbe duty of maintenance ceaſes with à ceſſation of 
the ſtate of childhood; that of education with the ceſ- 
ſation of the years of minority. 9 
0 1.—From the natural conſtitution and par icular frame of 
the mind, which is very different in ! ividuals, a vaſt 
difference muſt ariſe with reſpect to the number of years 
to which each of the above mentioned ſlates of children 
is confined: much alfo depends upon their diligence, ap- 
plication, good conduct, and the opportunities they may 
enjoy; ſo that it is difficult to draw exactly the "re nes | 
and at what particular period the two laſt of theſe ſans 
begin or end. 
Sch, 2. " ins of the various determinations 3 os 
ſtates of children, and their rights and duties in conſe- 
quence of them, adopted by the law of England, which 


il generally followed by the legiſlatures of the United 
. States, 


7. 4 . 
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States, we only mention thoſe which ſeem to accord beſt 
with the p Sof nature, to wit, that children be 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs di/cretion, and to have the right to 

chuſe for A wwe their r at the; fourteenth 


21 5: ye the e at twenty-one e 
— 8 e eee 


| el 3. Accord to the prigciples of nature, children can- 
not have the direction of rights in things or in perſons 

5 deore they: bave the full exerciſe of underſtanding— 
know: what is or bad, right or 2 ober 
9 N 58 jy by mak diſpoſitions contrary” 0 f hence 
erg 3 
| Natal the p propriet of znowin chiltaren the 
KF Kſpofal, with' popes of thin + which they 
5 may have obtained a ficient know, ige, whilſt they 

2a Fol 1 pat diſpoſe of qthem. 
We 1 — likewiſe neceſſary (1 the happ ineſs of children, 
at they may diſpoſe of certain things, or of th&tſelves 
in ſome degree, before the term fixed by law for e 
age, or the ſtate of their majority. 


Sal. = From this it appears, that children ought dot to enter 
into the matrimonial ſtate without the conſent of their 
parents or rpg ans, under the ſuppoſition that they do 

— reſiſt h _ ann n render ſuch a conſent 


bids ns | confc £60. that th! 
h, 7-—But it is not at con onant to re n at the Con- 
4 all introduce children i 115 that wn 


ſent of ts ſhou 
. before Ee the exetciſe of their underſtanding, 
The duties of t maintenance, protection, and ene 
undergo various modifications, keeping pace with the 
condition, of children, and teſpectively e at the pe- 


Foo of e ex minority and majority; that is to 
we no occafion to maintain and protect 
1 10t-O 


185 they can ſupport and defend them- 
elyes ; they are free from the duties of education, if 
they e ei ſo much that children can promote 
their own happineſs and that of others. They may 
e conſent to their FORT and entruſt tiicm- with 


the 


1904 


WW anTsyY WE” 


IE at. at. 6d 


1 — 


the management of affairs, hen they ere 
F good citizens, cr. abe 
8 tal love, the tendereſt alfeRion, k th ing a 

v 


ely Finden in all tha S the hapf 
children, cagnot ceaſe. but RR e ba 
vinible in its effects after death, . We Tet 3 


Fa cies af 


— Nd that nature Ka veſtel las this 
e wr nnhl „chat 2 5 may render their family 
75 and che greateſt good the father of a 
Kun) Lan de b to- — of dis own houſchold. 
do far chen is the right to dipole of our property for 
the benefit of our children from being an infringement 
upon the general rights af mankind, that u contrary 
conduct would be i inj jurious toourſelyes, to our children, 
to "- 2 a ee {o: ber our 
ve * Our co ion comforta ar 
ur children have faithfully affifted us. 
From the great fondneſs and provident care which 
= Ai. ire 152 e it ſeems that we per- 
mracts of AN. — * GOT the foro 
we en ur 0. ＋ 
e 705 aun Heir | 


ice to Q, nod ut raf er , 8 e | 


* A 2 — EAR —— — D YI 560 


Ac Aahts and d authority of TW 115 8 


uties, an (4 in eyery other Va 6 £0- extent 
i= their 0 12775 ions; from Which it 5 th "1 


me. #11 « ce hen the obligations ce Ce! 51 15 others w 
WORRY, with tis para reltivh NH — 
als Uu Thoſo 


— — S139 Hay at 9 
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Thoſe 2 which Tee to the dui of 


Aa 5 2 of chil Ter MCs 

i 1 82 e Ly; 7 

6 2 rig in i power, and 
to;nece! Te Fen the ſeryices of, their 


Children, to the chi gn occupations, to the 
giving 2 advice, to binding them to a e 
Hip, to placing them under . the care of tutors, or 
FE 9 conſenting to their adoption, &c. 
50 They have a claim to the love, reſpect, gratitude and 
aſſiſtance of their children; for hich cauſe the. muni 
-cipal laws juſtly command the latter to maintain their 
Nr and even their 8 if oy ſhould 
of their ſupport. | 

wy Thie rights of children are ing elſe this 65 ob- 
Ject of 1 8 of e explained, toge- 
ther with Watt unalienable natural rights in ns 
upon vhich it is not Jawful-for parents to tre] 

The filial duties are love, reſpect, men in the 
Higheſt poſſible degree, with Mt thoſe marks thereof 
by which the lincerity of their deſt endeavours may be 
manifeſted. _ 

'*; Huting the time of their worries bbs mY 
obedience and faithful aſſiſtance are perfect duties, 
kich ought to flow, not from a dread of parental 
Power, but from 8 of love, Tee ay gra- 
ti Aha 72 


E 


Nd - but Leligon of 79 dune can ea 
Wen the of backwardneſs in receiving a and 


rr et advice of parents. "__ 2 
ci. 
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Het virtuous parents will not adv iſe children to do evil, nor 
bind them to a conſent which is inconſiſtent with their 


JE : '®; - happipeſs. { 1 1 „ii * nnn. {Yu 2 * 4 


Mn Te leaſt that children can do by way! of x retribu- 


tion, is to render the en on che parents as eaſy 


and pleaſant as poſſible. Da. 2lrigi:9 di 


© Childreware moſt ash IN 68 maintain their 
arents: if ſueh a mark of titude i neceſlar they 
Rand give it with delight. 3 = vs £090 5 . 


Teachers, guardians, &c. are Under F perentel obliga- 
tions and veſted with parental rights : they ought to 
exerciſe them with that ſincerity, ge entleneſs, | affagity, 
faithfulneſs; moderation and watc ifulneſ: ſs, "requiſite i in 
fathers who truly love their children. 


Wards, and thoſe who en — the n of this 
cation by others, are naturally bound to pay their guar- 
diaris, &c. the reſpe&; bediene. love «ng e 


099 Tron ee e een err NPI 297 
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ö 0 Hog gun 
Of "the herile Bled A ech 


; ſociety where one member has 3 i. 
firmative rights in the perſons of others, for directing 
their actions to the promotion of his particular intereſt, 
is called the; berile tate; the perſon veſted with that 
right is called maſter: the actions to be performed for 
another's advantage in conſequence of ſuch rights are 
comprehended under the appellation of /ervices, in 2 
ſtrick ſenſe of the word; and the perſons under 


tion to perform ſuch actions are ſtiled JEFOan. 


Saß. 


— — — 


rns there is 4 great variety, doth of modes 230 aiad?, 

yu 1 ICE may: hoe aſſiſtad or their ĩntereſts promot- 

.-. . ed; and as innumerable modifications may take Pace 
N pet to the affirmative rights which one 


Dich great variety of ſervices, amt that the — ws 
ini — — wee ſtate are applicable m after and of free 
- »- cific ſocieties, where the relation of maſter and of ervant 
takes place. 


8 nee Ually erperlence evigees, "thit ſetvices are re- 
iid fer the managetnent of families" in the-mamnite- 
8550 e and education of childfen, it follows, that per- 

x certain kireumſtances may have a natural 

ight fo. exert . confiſtently with the dictates 

we 7 law, to acquire An ant mative rights in 

le the purpoſe; of promoting their particular 

intereſt 2. chak th to aß, perſons e certain eicum 
tes haye # right to betome maſerr. 


Hees bf follows, that the ſame modes by hit 


Perſons may law fully acquire rights in others, are the 


modes by which perſons may awfully become maſters 
of their fellow ereatures. | 


Likee perten, methidiftaidive their abſolute 


Hitura) rights Which are perfectly —4 with thoſe of 
their fellow creatures; may happen to be in a ſtate 
where the unalterable Principles of nature, juſtice and 
en chat they ſhould come tinder 

ns to affiſt others by their ſervices=if, 

big they can thereby render their ſtate more — 
if, having been city of committing injury and da- 
mage to t the ir neighbour, they have no other ot not 1 
fron. vligible mean left whereby reparation can be 


made; or, laftly, if injury and damages would accrue 


e of ſuch ſervices. 84 
—_ Perſons, 


" a 159 he in ache for Wat pufpocer . ebſdee that 
i 
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* Peplons, therefore, become ſervants -in'a.mmanner; 
2 kept with the prineiples of natural law, either by 

by HA SG e ar by Late. in the fir 

herile ſociety. is: valgatasy. and reſts upon the 

— of the parties; in the ſecond and third 


. is neceſliry, reſting upon ** e of natural 


be herile ſociety, however it may 1 vodified; 
whether | it he ygluntary or necęſſary cannot be lawful 
except it be equal; that js. 49 ſay, except the ſogial ob- 
8 am the end, that is, from the nature c 
ſociety : becauſe no ſociety can be. lawful if the e 
. 1 is contradictory to the dictates of 77 1251 
which is moſt evidently the caſe with all manne 
une zual ſocieties: for, as the ſocial obligations, . l. 
ing to the definition Which has been given, de 
re the will and caprice of the claimant of the 55 


t, 4 ſociety would take place, having for its enc 

humouring and fatisfying the will of a mortal. 
Whatever he might direct or SN nent, pyod or bad, 
right or wrong. Is it not impiety to hold up Ars 4 
vight on the part of a frail creature, liable to pi, * 
vorm of the earth; when only the 5% High, who 
cannat err, Who wills the happineſs of his children. 
when he only is entitled to ſuch ſubje&ion, to ſuch 
implicit ſubmiſſion? And behold, he does not CXer- 
2 that right he condeſcends to the indigent creature 

abedience to his laws, becauſe pat obe- 

dience renders his creatures happy: 


Can a moral agent, reſpouſible to God for all his 
; powers and faculties,, and bound by the moſt facred 
duties to God, to himſelf and to his fellow creatures 

een dez * with the dignity and nige deſtina« 


nb 


— —— —e — — — —— ——ñ—ä —— ͤ äöüüw 
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tio öf his natute, conſiſtently with the law of nature 
and with the will of God can he render himſelf abject 
as a brute, give up his abſolute natural rights, and 
idolize him who is but duſt of the earth, make the will 
of a man bis ſupreme and only law? No: to conſent 
to ſuch a ſtate is the more horridly i impious in a perſon, 
as he fins not only againſt God, but AO: elf and 


againſt humanity. 

Ik the law of tepa ration is nature 8 aw and the will 
of God, Who Geldes in righteouſneſs, we may caſily 
infer, that! reparation cannot be exacted, or pretended 
to de made, in a manner inconſiſtent with the moral 
nature of men and with their elfen to God. 


All ſervitude, therefore, is is unnatural and unlawful, 
whether founded in conſent or on force and compulſion, 
where the obligations do not flow from the nature or 
the ſcope of a herile ſociety, where they are inconſiſtent 


with the dictates of natutal law and repugnant both to 


the rights in. things. and in perſons. The fowler and 
the encaged bird, the ravenous wolf and the innocent 


lamb, or the hawk with the harmleſs dove in his ta- 


lons; might as well be faid to be members of a natural 
ſociety, as thoſe inhuman monſters Who take advantage 
of the ſimplicity or impotency of their fellow creatures, 


and domineer oye them with deſpotic ſway, have 2 a 


claim to the flate of lau ful maſters. | 


Sch. l. Tyranny. is not to be looked for in deſpotic govern- 
"_l ments alone; it often takes root and exerts its fury within 
the walls of a family. Here we frequently find deſpotic 

+, ſway under the maſk of parental power, and tyranny ex- 

2 erciſed againſt ſeryants by the maſter of à family, and not 

« ſeldom by children. The nature of the herile lociety i is, 

-.-- however, {till more generally forgot on the part of ſer- 
> yafts, and that fidelity, induſtry, economy, humility, 
lobriety, relpect and gratitude wanting, by which their 


own 
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on happineſs and the particular intereſts of thee maſters 
© would be truly and eff ectua ally promoted. 


"Sch. 2. If nature has provided rational 
4 likewiſe ordered rational obedience. abel r hs 
A voluntary ſervitude laffs as long as tlie bers 
of the ſociety have ſtipulated by 7 5 conſent, that 
the relation of maſter oy ſervant ſhall ſubſiſt, and of 
——— be temporary or perpetual. _, 

Temporary ſervitude, which is voluntary, may be 
Geber! with reſpect to a certain fixed term of time, 
or with reſpect to a certain work to be done: the latter 
caſe, however, rather refers to the ſubject of apnirags 
under the forms, do ut facias, or facio ut facias. 

The neceſſiry herile ſociety, founded upon the right 
of forfeiture, implies a ſervitude which muſt be equi- 
valent to a neceſſary 0 gn of damages, on mar 
3 temporary or perpetul. 

Bit "It is enerally i in r caſey, * the ſo: 
ciety reſults 5 law: the ſervices of children to their 
parents, or to thoſe who have beſtowed upon them the 
parental duties of maintenance and education, ceaſe 
hen they amount to à reaſonable! compenſation for 
the trouble and. expences Which have been . 
e . e aten 10 ne 2 

1 hevite ſociety in this respect wity be 
whethes temporary or perpetual, the maſter has a right 
to direct in what manner he is to be aſſiſted, or his in- 
tereſt promoted: this right flows from the ſcope and 
nature of that ſociety, 1 155 care is taken not to extend it 
to a contravention of the expreſs ſtipulations agreed 
upon in voluntary ſocieties, or to what 18-unlawful both 
vith reſpect to the rights in perſons and in things. 

Nota t$* ©. MERE — | No 


. + therefore A e wnlayful 
commands of & maſteri for it is fep 
Tal miteve wnud-reſpondibſity. to God. 
16-0 1 n 
v7 eee e N oy 
des.” opti ſtate of a ee eden, 
ndt buen A fer vant with wore work 
1 - knw Rei 41 r to 
1 wie 14 4 bend ie e 1d DH Mee 
went, drink, appard, tine for refidhing his body, nd 
for performing thoſe daties to God and to Hunſcif 
e are incumbent upen Hirn us a moral agent, re. 
onlidle'ts ; hig creator ;--baſides theſe and a thamand 


 othet duties of hunnity, he is facredly bound to pro- 
| 1055 His Kerbe t againſt in uries from others, uhethe 


Intended, or committed luen 25 are 3 of 15 
C 
A maſter z | bound t to e Miete h e 
f by Wa paying the Ripulated-price, fer their dervice, 
The ſervants whoin” He helds by forfdtute; and 
conſequently. has paid before hand, he eught to direct 
With humanity and command with gentleneſs; he muſt 
Lite wiſe fender their. fituation & deten cit- 
en will admit. 
The mater Bas 4 fight, nay; ie" 1 5 duty to re- 
din his ſervants from doing evil, or from eomtriltting 
ry 3 for all miſchief committed by them is irnput- 
— the maſter's will, if ho cannot make it appear 
* be has done His part eo prevont it. 


„That miber can hardly fall of having good and 
Faithfal 


= 
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falthful ſervants, who ſets them an example of huma- 
my and virtue, and inſtils into their minds the fear of 
God, and the neceſſity of preſerving a good conſcience. 
Where the end of the ſocial connection is a particular 
kind of ſervice or truſt; the maſter has no right to di- 
rect any thing contrary thereto; for inſtance, an an ap- 
prentice bound to a trade, &c. 


. Where no ſtipulations have been made with reſpect 
to the particular kind of labour, either in regard to 
| N or quantity, the known cuſtom of che country 
determines what may be lawfully exacted. 


The duties of ſervants reſolve themſelves into the 

mal ready obedience, unabating induſtry, and ſtrict 
faithfulneſs in performing all the lawful commands of 
their maſter; his intereſt muſt be ſtudied in all their 
conduct, and they muſt demean themſelves in a prace- 
able, orderly and grateful manner, and omit nothing 
that may render them worthy his eſteem and good 
Nil. as well as that of his family. 


Let ſervants not forget their accountableneſs to God 
or all they do, and particularly for their conduct, and 
the performance of the duties of theit ſtation. That 


noble reſolution of Joſhua, 4s for me and my houſe, we 
ell. ſerve. the Lord, (xxiv. 15.) is an example worthy 
the imitation of maſters and ſervants. 


__ Servants are bound to protect their maſter's perſon, 

family and goods. 

Sal. 1.— The unnatural injuſtice of lavery, both with reſpect 
to maſter and ſervant, has already been fofficiently ſhewn; 
we ſhould therefore have ſaid nothing of it, were it not 
that the poor victims of avarice, kept, ignorant with re- 
H ct to their duties to God and to men, are to the utmoſt 


gerous in —— the manners A children, who 
x are 
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- -'' are'careleſily permitted to be in their company, where 
- ++: their juvenile follies and caprices are humoured and.obey- 
ald with the fame abje& ſubmiſſion which muſt not fail to 
be paid to the maſter or miſtreſs.of the family: the young 
_ maſter and miſs ſoon forget that they have to do with the 
human ſpecies, and imbibe-the love of tyranny and vice 
\ Sch. 2.— The idea of flavery has already fo far advanced in our 
free country, that even the children of the farmer refuſe 
the moſt neceſſary work, ſuch as is eſſentjal to the ma- 
nagement of a farm, under the faoliſh notion, that it is 
deegrading to a freeman, and an occupation only fit for 
faves." 194 FREKETOL! _ 8. e. | N 
Since there are reciprocal rights and obligations in 
equal ſocieties, flowing. from their nature, it follows, 
that it is poſſible for maſters and ſervants to injure one 
another; the former, if they, exa& more ſervices than 
are due, deny the payment of juſt wages, neglect what 
is neceſſary for the ſupport, protection and refreſhment 
of the ſervants, exceed the juſt bounds of diſcipline 
and correction, &c.: the latter commit injury if they 
perform not faithfully all lawful ſervices, if they neg- 
lect to aſſiſt their matter, idle away their time, ſquan- 
der away their maſter's ſubſtance; if they ſubmit not 
to his advice, of leave his ſervice, or behave diſorderly 
and diſturb the peace of their maſter's family, &c. 

A maſter is injured when others ſeduce his ſervants, 
or have any commerce or converſation with them, 
whereby the end of the herile ſociety is affected or 
FFF 

A maſter. may lend the ſervice. of his ſervant for a 
time, becauſe it is conſiſtent with humanity and juſtice 
that others be aſſiſted. ee e t t 
There may be eircumſtances where a maſter may 
alienate the ſervice due upon forfeiture, under condi- 


tion 
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tion that the Rate of the ſervant becomes not worſe : 
all other aſienations of right in this reſpect ought to 
ariſe from expreſs ſtipulations of voluntary ſocieties, 


or, where ſuch 


A 4 


mutual conſent of the parties. 

No perſon, can be born a ſlave, becauſe ſlavery is 
utterly contradictory to natural lx. 
It is poſſible, however, that one may become by 


ſtipulations cannot be made, from the 


n 


Sch. 1. — Such like caſes are inſtances, of the herile ſociety 
founded in law. W 

ei. 4. The rude f chifdben to ei patents Ab fohnd- 
cd in law, cannot extend further than the Tate'of they 
minority, and ouglu not to exceed that ſtate v reſet 
to the children of ſervants, except the expences ef their 
maintenance and education have amounted to more than 
the ſervice of ſuch a ſpace of time can reaſonably toni- 

51111; ;Penfarg@*. ny oft 47794 et ot p34 4 
Saß. 3. Alt is not to be reconciled with natural equity, that the 
children of ſervants ſhould be bound for a longer term, 
1” becanſe the maſter was at a trouble againſt his wilt; for, 
if it be conſideted that the children carmot, at feaſt ought 
wot 


th 1+ +4 11 
w # $ 14 
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dot to expiate en neee een ke dl 

de plain that they cannot be held in ſervitude when 

compenſation. is made and eng waintenance and. Aber. 
tion. Pr l Ant 

5. 4.—It is more confiſtent with natural — 5 that the maſter 

how tecl an inconyeniency ES that which ib many 

niſtanees may be attributed to his careleſſneſs in not ſuf- 

ficiently watching the neg or „ to 4 | 


2 ry . houſhold,} _ R 5 hp <6 "IAB. |. 

Boch the rights of. maſters. Ny the obligations of 8 
ſerv pace with the various circumſtances of the 
herile tate: for inſtanee; in the military ſervice, com- 
mand: in time of an invaſion, muſt be extremely ſtrict, 
and obedience almoſt implicit; becauſe ſocial rights and 


obligations flow, from the nature of the re 262 
as from that of the citcumſtances. 
ifo Ain rote e ts wants 4 197ty/ 5 


, 4 lo, w- $a 43 
p, An nnen By}: 
, x * * * "4 * 
16 N 1 Bn. FIT _ 2D 2 : 0 
eines g | CHAPTER VII, wn 
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of te domefic cy. S492 2 it 
Fur ſociety which comprehends Ke nebel 
parefital and herile ftates, is called domeftic, and may 
be defined to be —— perſons have perfect af- 
firmative rights in the perſons of children or ſervants, 
for idirecting their actions and ſervices in ſuch a manner 
a8 that the peace and ſecurity of the whole r wy 
be preſerved, and its happineſs promoted. 

- Perſons veſted with that right are called the Beat of 
the family; thoſe who are under perfect obligations to 
perform actions and ſervices for thoſe ends, are com- 


prehended under the appellation of the hob. 
22 ö | 


4, „ 14 1 ” — 
n Bd 576 App 2 


Sch. 
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$ch.-—;The bouſhold of  @ family, may be the, children or the 
a ſervants, or both: lin the {| caſe the houlhold i IS, iucom- 

ro ubpletes: in the laſt it is cette. Th l 207102 
Since the right of directing the actions of others to 
A 1 end is called government, it follows, that 
0 r a waſh fa- 


my eee ig 10 P10 Sth Fm 

The parents in a family are % nature its OY and 
haye the right of family government; for parents have 

a right to direct the aon of children, as well as the” 
right” lawfully to endeavour to obtain perfect affrma- 

tive rights in ſerxanits, for directing their aetibns ſo that 

they may be afſiſtecl in the duties of maintaming and 
educating their children, and for having their intereſt; 
with that of their connection and its objects, promoted. 
But, either children or ſervants, or both alike, conſti- 
tute the houſhold: they conſequently are ſubjected to to 
the heads and governors thereof. 


The domeſtic ſodiety bai, for it conſiſts 
of the connubial, the parental, and the herile. 


It is likewiſe equal, for theſe are equal. 


The right of the heads. of a family . a thine ; 
and MERA cannot, be deſpotical, but i 18 limited. * 


A right to direct the actions of others implies au- 
thority for enacting laws, and for publiſting and put - 
ting them into execution the nature of free 
agents is ſuch, that they ought to be ſo directed as 
that mdtives ſhould, be bite with their actions. 
From a connection of motives reſult Wee e- 4p 
rales, importing theſe, are laws. 

Family government, therefore, is not 4 government 
of arbitrary will, but a government of lawVs. 


Since 


i 
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nee no laws can be juſt which have not» good for 
their bheck, It follows, that u Family laws © 5 be juſt 


ep except they have the 00d © of” the 4285 amily in 
Vie af png 
N Ha „mee 49 F390. 42 
1 175 5 500 dof a Roy Re will be con- 
d he ends of the berile, the parental and ch 
y ial ates are ſo o. modified, that they be in the 
el} {Þ üble e and. that each particular 
| | Re 90 ge in the union for a 
common Intereſt, H ene Webs * 7 Dru 1 4 


Since . incipal ends 0 

rental, ſtates ara ————— — — — 
in 4 perpetual union, and the ;propagation and educa - 
tion of children; and ſince the ſcope of the, hetile ſo- 
cad e hand, 8 ſervices 7 

{rvants neceſſary r the promotion 

theſe == and ——.— the other, requires.the neceſſary ſup- 
E uſt xetribution, as 
the the caſe ma Fes that Tape happineſs of the 


pa 5, that tl ie Jameſlic oc muſt have 
EY 1 da ene „wherein all its members 


are i and the re, of all e 10 
augmented. 


it is compoſed ſecured and 
Simce all the Joy e muſt enter in the 

common good all the me thereof, it follows. 

that we may lay down as the fundamental law of f 

government, this propoſition: Direct you actions 

that the common good of the 11 2805 family may b 

ohtainett, Preſerved and promoted. 
5 bat is repugnant to this law is Rog 00 nente 


Ade, whether the action proceed from the ER of al 
3 any member of the boufliold. 


"There 
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There 


ere are varidus things neceſſary a as means for the 
ſupport and convenience of a family : {ome of theſe 
have a direct, others an indirect influence on all its 
members; but all ſerve to promote the common f 

of the whole ſociety, if care is taken that th N 
interfere with one another; that is to ſay, if that os 
is-obſerved, with reſpe& to time, place and other cir- 
cumſtances, which the ſcope of the fociety and, the na. 
ture of theſe cireumſtaneës requittme. 


The head or heads of a family, . may n mak ake 
rules, nay, even trafisfer tlie direction to others, for 


the regulation of the ſervices" and the ſervants are 
bound to follow thoſe. rules! 1 oa r 


The laws of a family cannot. bind to 05 walls 
ful, nor to ſuch as are not in the power of ſervants, or 


are contradictory to their unalienable natural rights. 


A family cannot be happy, where there's cauſs 0 
dread evil within or injury from abroad. 


The heads of a family muſt 9 We rules 
for the internal peace of the 5 8 and far its protec- 
tion againſt injuries from abroad I . 


Servants are perfectly 3nd, to EL ſuch rules: 5 
they muſd not injure any of the family, or any other 
perſon or ſociety; for hy the former tfie peace of the 


family is interrupted; by the mar, Wir f Hare 
cauſe to diſturb its ſecurity.” 


As the fate of a houſhold W inſecure and un⸗ 
happy when the heads of a family injure others, it 
follows, that heads of families injure their houſhold 


if they do not endeavour to prevent the enmity of their 
| Waun ; 


If 
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II the heats df families be therefore the aggreſidrs, 
the ene e by higher e om 
aint them eir injuſtice. SLATE IT 
ntrary, if the houſhold are inj jured by per- 
or by another houſhold, the heads of the 


Kah are hound to protect them. 
A family that avous an i 2 done by one of the 
Aouſhold'?againft annther or a 


member thereof, and refuſes 8 injures that 


nern god gives a juſt cauſe for war. 
The heads of a family Dae in a juſt defence or 
want _— perfect right an iſted by their houſe- 
hold e h ee that aſſi 22 the common Lig of 
* ae * ſerved. - M344 a 1.5 0 


20 2977/3 e eee 
We dan Bb 8 q 
e bby — Ig 264 ue 90 |: v6 te lter 
CHAPTER N. 2501 

en 2413 eDGail Sig Win. (5.1513. 26 
de, 
n #1 (FL 0 Ws Ia * 
1 T may be for the happinets of ſeveral families to br 
enter into a ſociety for common defence, and for pro- 
moting their local intereſts. Here the heads of families 
may meet and conſult, each ordering his own family ſo 
that harmony and amity be preſerved, and ſuch things 
performed as may cement their union, and give it 
ſtrength and ſecurity againſt intruders or invaders. 

Such a ſtate we may call a community; of which moſ 
of the Indian nations are inſtances. 


As the intereſts of families aſſociated in a commu- 1 


Wity, without a general 9 and a uniform 
conduct 
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. 
—— & 


conduct of all its members, cannot but frequently claſh ; 
and: as, in caſes of common danger, defence and war 
muſt be conducted with a certain degree of uniformity, 
and under the direction of a leader; human prudence, 
nay, neceſſity, the mother of wiſdom and invention, 
muft ſoon point out the danger of 4 want of ſyſtem, 
and the propriety of coming under one rule and under 
one direction for the peace and ſecurity: of the whole 
community, and the happineſs of each of the conſti- 
tuent families. i een 
The ſame cauſes which firſt prompted # confedera- 
tion of families, have no doubt given riſe tocommu- 
nities aſſociated under one general law and government. 
Communities united under one law and” govern- 
ment are the conſtituent ſocieties of fates, 
$8ch,—TInſtances of ſuch ſocieties are the incorporated cities or 
towns, the townſhips or diſtricts of ſtates—in fine, all 
—_ of civil. ſocieties, the government of which is 


# 


4 1411410 
That general ſociety which comprehends the intereſts 
of individuals, of families, and of communities f 
oyer an extenſive tract of country, is called the erg! 
114 N 7 gs 
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Sect. IV. Comprebending politics. 


chHaprER I. 
drr. n 


© EDI in the preceding ſection briefly explained 
the prep of natural juſtice and equity, with re- 

conduct of perſons, who are members'of 
— — among the children of men, 
the object of which is confined to the particular in- 
tereſts of families and neighbourhoods; it is proper 
that we ſhould now yn to the conſideration of 
that al ſociety which comprehends - 
ill ear freer te nv 
ſons, families and communities, having for its ulti- 
A chat is to ſay, the felicity of 


This and general ſociety, comprehending the 
intereſts af all other aſſociations, and having for its 
ultimate object the felicity of all its members, is, * 


way of eminence, ſtiled civil. 


If civil ſocieties are conſidered in their 7" a to 
one another, they are called fates : thus we find the 
globe divided into various empires, kingdoms and 
republics, all which agree in this their general cha- 

| 12 — 


* 


N chat they are ſtates under different forms, mo- 
Gilications, * and gobernments. 

"Givi ſiciety,. or a Hate, may be Jefined wks that 
, the members of which have transfer- 
red their will. and power to a certain perſon, for the 
attainment, vation and advancement 6f the p 3ub- 
lie "good. © * he members of 9 0 R * calle 


* [4 wot tf! 40 ine | 


e 2Ef1 054 2 — ning Mind * ＋ « & 


authors on morality. agree, in general, with re- 
140 be N to. = transfer . . we and power, and all govern- 
ments act upon it; there is, however, this difference, 
* 5. that wilt the former have much controverſy. among 


1 i» themſelves-in detenpmiging tha, originating cauſe; of that 
sfer, the latter are very. apt to forget the ſource and 
* Foundation of their power and political exiſtence, and 
= - "often, ſubſtitute. their own will for that of the whole ſo- 
85 fi; Ciety. over which then rule. Den mt 
 *"Whiether uch a krünsfet f the 1blic will and 
poviet'is made; Or ſuppoſed to be e, to one or to 
5 number of individuals, —— is, 
that a moral penſon is thereby conſtituted, ſo that ſuch 
petfon; or perſons as the caſe may be, becomes a public 
00 velied with poblc rights and 1 is under public 
| igations. . 
5 h. rom! od] ficati ft ral or,pub 
1 1 a ſtate, Fo cations 0: the moral or ub ic perſo 


Fun of few , the monte bie, W dd, 


— — trons! nm! 


Sal. 2.— The. transfer itſelf may be variouſly, modified: and 
An theſe modifications and limitations reſult 
= ie gone of government; whether-a ſtate is Ponca 


n 


ee. 
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n e eee, F 
it is or is not veſted with national ſoverrigagt y. 
el. 3 — —— who hold that _ —— _ qualities. of 
1 1. nis are vine inſtitutian, pre- 
ſſuppoſe r- villa rener » people ime. 
. % Ged. $ = On 2990q bus HY 1H — 
- 4 20pm — fuck-a fuppoſi 
bold that all authority in 2 \ ſtate } is and guckt to be 4 
rived from the people. 
"54. 1 deſpots ſubſtitute their own will 2 that of the” 
people, they make uſe of — abroad, of 
the ſtate to their on deſtruct ion 
l 6 Wiſe and good governments, whatever Weiß form 
may be, will always reſpect the people as the main object 
of their care, and the ſource of their authority. 
85 1 meet the objection which has often beth made 
Aa gainſt theſe obvious and generous ideas of good goyern- 
ment, from miſconſtruction or rather miſapplication of 
Certain paſſages of ſcripture, with ati open and candid 
_ » acknowledgment of the neceſſity of civil government for 
ttzhs general felicity of mankind, as this is the ſum of all 
that thoſe paſſages intimate. Thus far we hold govern- 
ment to de an ce of God, that we believe a good 
government to be the greateſt tempdtel bleſſing on earth, 
and that there is — — fothis will. or 


more conducive to 
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the will and power for the attainment, pre ſervation 
and adyancement of the public good, for it is for that 
purpoſe that the publie will and power have been 
transferred. . 161mm ors 
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ſociety, as long as the ſocial connection remains 
in nature; as, obedience and ſervices on the part of chil- 


Aren and ſervants tu their reſpective parents aud maſters. 
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of a'vaſt extent, as it comprehends all manner of ob- 
jects which "thflgence human happineſs under every 
 eircutufiance of time, chance. and place. To. find out 
the mode and manner how the particular and ſocial in- 
tereſts'of the community may be beſt attained, ſecured 
and advanced, under all circumſtances, is the Rudy 2 
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mon intereſt could ſubſiſt, or the Nara felicity be obs 
tained, if every man might exerciſe his natural right as 
he would wiſh, -fince, at this rate, each would purſue 
his own intereſts, whether they were of were not con- 
ſiſtent with the felicity of all. Hence it follows, that 
tor. the attainment and preſervation of civil liberty, all 
thoſe natural rights matt be ſurrendered which are 1n- 
compatible with the public good of the whole ſociety. 

b Citizens, as ſach, are therefore free, when they enjoy 
all thoſe natural rights which are-not neceſſarily ſurren- 
dered for the attainment, preſervation and advance- 
ment of the public good, and when they have in this 
good their juſt and proportionate ſhare. 


. Civil liberty is therefore defined, to be that ſtate of 


citizens, in which they enjoy, together with thoſe ac- 
uired rig beg 27 as members of civil 
iety, all thoſe natural rights which are conſiſtent 
Jo make a ſurrender, in the hands of government, 
of ſuch natural rights as are not neceſſary for the pro- 
motion of the public good, would be both fooliſn and 
unjuft: fooliſb, becauſe it would be acting without a 
good cauſe, without a rational deſign; umi, becauſe 
it would involve a contradiction with the firſt principle 
of natural law, upon which all civil laws and 7 2 
tions ultimately depend: for the very end of the inſti- 
tution of civil ſociety is this, that the ſtate of all the 
9 may be thereby rendered as perfect as poſ- 
e. 
If, therefore, civil ſocieties are properly inſtituted 


and well adminiſtered, the citizens will be gulners, 


fince their acquired civil rights will make more than 
1 We | fſufficient 
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_ ſufficient amends for thoſe: *** 
rights ſurrendered; which, in their hands, could have 
been of very little uſe; if not altogether uſeleſs. What, 
for inſtance, avails the natural right of oompulſion or 
defence; hen your ſtrength is not adequate or ſuperior 
to that of your adverſary; or, if he finds affociates in 
. committing-injuries againſt your perſon: or property? 
In / the dvi] ſtate the ilrongth of all is your protection, 
your ſtiield, and the wiſdom of the whole ſociety your 

ide. If the public good is promoted, your own 

elicity is advanced. The public . and ſtrength 


of. the ſtate diffuſes coat happend, Os and ſe- 
curity over all its members, AIO 
Gigi liberty is then to be well diſtinguiſhed from that 
which is natural. A ſpirit}, impatient of rational, ſalu- 
c and neceſſary controul, is not liberty, but wan: 
ton Ticentipjſneſs, | Public 200d, and not the acciden- 
tal changes of time and circumſtances that may befal 
te rang the true ſtandard of civil liberty. The citi- 
zen is n br free in the day. of public danger when the 
. good r renders his perſonal ſervices, the ſtricteſt 
Dr pline and ſubordihation, nay, even the ſacrifice of 
his nr gray property, neceſſary,” than be is when ſur, 
Ton oP * ſhine af peace and external ſecurity, 
Ng on He ay live,: _ . and dwell under his own vine 


Thar? is that nothing in the public concerns of 
2255 and nations which' requires more care and cir- 
cumſpection on the part of the rulers as well as on 
that of the ruled, than to draw and keep. within the 
Preciſe line of their reſpective publie rights and obli- 
gations, ſo chat each may faithfully perform their 

ve duties; for every ſtretch of power on the part 
5 f gebernment, is an ineroachment on the civil liberty 
of the ruled; and every default, with reſpect to the 
Performance of the civil duties, on the part of the lat- 
We | ter, 
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ters is an injury committed againſt the government, a 
wanton abuſe of civil liberty, and an act of licentiouſ- 
neſs; ending with the ſubverſion of the ſtate and the 
deſtruction of public happineſs. There would be 
cauſe: to lament the inceſſant controverſies — — 
between the governors of free ſtates and the go- 
verned, were it not that jealouſy, diſtruſt and —— 
tent ſeem to be naturally inter woven in the — 
tions of ſtates, and as inſeparable from free go 

ments as dehilities and kcknele Sw fail confi 
tution of our bodies. es 


"Beſides theſe de 15 iS Aral Gearing 
that is to ſay, ſuch proviſions as are neceſſary that there 
be no cauſe to dread an evil within, that citizens may 
live peaceably and undiſturbed in their perſons and 
property, which naturally incroach upon the liberties 
of the members. In the mnultifurions: occurrences of 
life, and among ſo many and ſuch various claſhings of 
private and ſocial. intereſts, it far ſurpaſſes the wiſdem 
and ſagacity of human legiſlators to draw the exact line 
and to determine with preciſion where laws are to put 
a reſtraint upon the citizen, and where he may be left 
to follow his own inclination and to he 5 by his 
oyn diſcretion. What the ſoul is with reſpect to the 
exerciſe of our faculties as men, ſuch are laws with re- 
ſpect to the body politic in robe,» to 15 condug, of 
atizeng., 

To theſs zh be added the various „ provius's ne- 
ceſlary for the external ſecurity of the ſtate: citizens 
muſt be reſtrained from committing any injury againſt 
ther ſtates ori their citizens, feſt che public repoſe of 
© the ſlate be thereby endangered As a ſociety cannot 
ma public felicity if it muſt: be in à continual ſtate 
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of fact, has given riſe to a variety of : but bl 
xs opinions bit affen ths nature of things, we may Sf 


lay afide an unprofitable diſcuſſion of them, and proceed 


immediately to the principal point of the controverſy, 
to wit, the enquiry, Whether ploophicldecuaion 
like thoſe of the preceding er, reſt upon fiction, 
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or are founded i nature, are ſomething real and co. 1 
eval with the ication of the human race We | | 
think reaſon is on the fide of thaſe who aſſert the latter; | 


for, if the relation of rulers and the ruled is not natu- 
ral, how can we account for the general rec and 
eſtabliſhment 
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We ſhould not feel that degree of anxiety for op- 
poſing thoſe authors who aſſign, as the firſi moving 
en the luſt of power and domi · 
or ſucceſsful acts of violence and rapine, the 
be of which the experience of ages has not 
been able fully to take away even among . poliſhed 
nations of the eatth, were it not that it would 
to leave them the boaſt of victory, as as it were, over the 
ſuperior power of reaſon and ſound morality: for, de- 
crying the principles flowing from the nature of God 
and men, from the nature of things and real happineſs, 
as a fiction, they ſap the very foundation of political 
my, nay, of human happineſs. They Nes the 
rigin of civil ſociety in lawleſs and unnatural acts of 
olence and injuſtice, and thence draw the inconcluſibe 
capt that ho Tights and obligations of the mem- 
bers of civil 8 to table and 
unalterable principles of natural law. * 2950 
, it is true, furniſhes us with it in- 
ses ates which have had their origin in wiel | 
uſurpation: but theſe inſtances are — — e 
erplaining 


the infuffictency of rational N 
=o 


true nature of civil ſocieties, that they — 
arguments for eſtabliſhitiy' both 0 Feit and 


= wrap bg mars. ove — 
numerable 


examples of governments founded in in- 
jaſtice and ſupported by violence, which have either 
vaniſned or a ſeries of changes and revolu- 
tions, vibrating; as it were, from one extreme to the 
ether, until they have been under.. modifica» 
tions as near to the principles of nature as the circum- 
ſtances of the times, the improvements and the genius 
2 or the particular ſituation of ſtates, 


Aan Recent 


Recent -inſtances obithis hind-aroexhibited by the 
government of the United States, and of the 
Particular ſtstes Which .compaſe,. it—inſtances, which 
ſulciently ſhes that it is practicable to cſtabliſh go- 
wemments yponcthe baſſs of natural juſtice. 
he ſtruggles of the French nation have been con- 
ſidered in the ridieulous light of a viſiohary dream; but 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, they bid fair to afford us an 
eſſential proof; that there is ſomè reality in W nr 
Fqueided on the Principles of nature. 
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LA1.:the; ri \chligntivnn of. citizens have 
— ou — governments or are confined to 
the concerns: which-citizens have among one another. 
In the. former: daſe the rigbis and obligations af (linens 
are called public; in the Jatter,. private. 


nel Henſa who ate veſted with the right of evil — 


ment are public thoſe. who are under the authority of 


government-are private means. 
When private perſons are conſidered in their relation 
+6 gowetnment, that is to ſay, with teſpeet to their 

5 | ions, they are contemplated in 
eir public character; but wherr reference is had to the 
else which they bear to their — cc 


Ml + 


„ 5 * a 


at 4 _ 2% << a-£5 
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ohen their pr 


they ſuſtain 7 lagi THREE ON run 
Public perſons may y have private rights and obliga- 
tions, anck of 9 ſuſtain a character 
for inſtance, the preſident of the union, the feverat 
governors of the United States, & c. have private pro · 
perty;” hold real and perſonal oſtates- 213308 41 n 
"> Phoſe Jaws of a ſtate or intiom are public, which 
Have for their object the public rights and obligations 
of the rulers as well as of the ruled ; but thẽ mnie 
pal laws are confined. to the din Toi of the LI 
concerns of citizens among themſelves 


In. ſhort, alÞ#zngs in a ſtate are tiled public, which 
have reference to the government thereof: there are 

ſuch things as public property, public concerns, public 

Ko Bats ſtations, affairs, offices; en &c,- 


Public perſons,. or citizens engaged | in public ſer- 
vice, becauſe they alſo ſuſtain @ private character, are 
bound to — their conduct in perfect confor 
to the laws of the land, as far as that e 
not claſ with the weightier roncerus of governments: 
for nothing except a higher obligation can excuſe the 
eitizen from the performance of — mayarss 
his fellow citizens as men und as citizens 
Hence it "appears" perfedthy*conſiftent wirkt the law 
of nature, that perſons whoſe — are eſſenti 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the public wel 
ſhould not be; amenable to the — . law. — 
as that neceſſity exiſts : 48, the general, the. officer, the 
ſoldier, &c. on an N ſhould not be liable;to 
mae Nite BOT „ r MI 1 


abus peru, arthe bine hene 


En. 


3; w * 1 * 4.09 
1 en be formed — 
5 erer So "wk 8 
TS ee 3 2k 


Thoſe who abuſe fack prejudice of 
Ae 8 ors 
of the worſt kind; of 5 


e —— ends. N 
"Hh Scl. —It is an additional argument the propeety of 
10 privilegiog public. os, tha Te i poMible or geſignin 
5401 throw an obſtacle i Jn e r of public proceed - 
2242 ſous” ant aRions commen 


-- Ings, by vexat — 
wn rere nan ng 4:4? kan ant: Rind L0G 
2 4 T! a Aon 14 ** 4 91. 1. 36 £11 71. '7 4 Sl e 
JI 
* Pn 2 . 4 1. . N 2 * 5 * 1 * +. K * M.» 4 
; f 15 ! 
HA TER IV, | 
1 * . 874 18 < 1 22601 yi LIST! 9131 BL: 1 os 1,-4.4 
Of theinvariadle ſrope of all public and municipal laws in a 


brig Aae, abe eſſential public rights, and the correlative public 
gain! betmeen the government ard pate 


144 7 4 $ 43. Ei 443. Tea, TESTES: 4/£ 


== the fundamental civil law 1888 citizens 
0 dtreck cheir ackions ſo chat the — 
ate or nation may be obtained, 

ed, it follows, that all public laws of a ftate, as well as 
the municipal, muſt invariably have this defirable end 


- fortheirol and ——U—üö—U—ÿ—ũ a -D 
ve 
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haue g contrary tandeney, are | im proper rie: ops ar 


umi 1 Wor A Bun nog RAE 
Hence it follows, that government cannot haye any. 
Dr hts' which are inconſiſtent with the liberty 5 
— he The people, therefore, oue no obligation 
to ſuch mandates as, in themſelves, have a — 1. 9. 
dency to deſtroy civil liberty for ſuch mandates flow 
not from che public right, ut are MIC hoe 
of goyernment. EIA a} 
8ch—We fay n themſclues, Pera itt ; poſſible that 
1. 4x74; %her and higher obligations bind citizens is forbgen 
* Vas p. 32—48, rng C203. Auges ie 
Tt is for the enjdy ment of civil liberty. that governr 

ment is neceſſary and-civil-ſociety inſtituted ;. civil li 
berty is therefore the right paramount of the gi 


* 
$i 


to which governments owe all their powers, their exift- 


"ence and 8 and on this account are bound, 


under a public and maſt ſacred obligation, tq reſpect 
and p protect that right. _ 1 + * 4 may 
1,—Civil liberty is that ſacred public depoſit ich is n 
1 7 4 be touched with an unhallowed hand: it is the oe 
ight of the citizen: he who is deprived thereof is not = 


citizen, but a flave/ TI /yfehD) and indeſeaſible right 
implies the rights to the — — means for e it 


Aa againſt e 
tdtze right ta have arms, a | cd AE RAN: 


cation of his thoughts: hen © the bete oF — 
hence the zin do aebi with fellow enn a peace- 


able manner, Wt conſultation with reſpec to the concerns 
"Re of their countr 
Fel 3.—How care 1 dught' citizetis 10/be-'to Pele Mete 
"7 8 how ſolititous not to abuſe them, a: abufes 
N eed from or take their riſe 3 
_ citizens, 2 e meaſures of the moft effects 

Ad the moſt fatal conſequences! 0: ee Jt 55 


= 1 bus public obligation in citizens b kart 5 hy 


— — 


— 
— 


——— — — wi 
— Ct — : 
4 K —— — - 
= = 215 2 — — 5 
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their rights: it is from ignorance chat che peopfe in 
4 tes haye loſt their liberty; and it is from 

that cauſe>why wick ſome ie has only exiſtenee in imm 
ation and p Whilſt ſuch as enjoy it ſet dn 
become guilty of abuſing it to the moſt 
outrageous purpoſes, he | 
Li ee dende 
man is directed by the laws of nature and of 
revelation; that of the citizen becomes modified-and 
by additional reſtraints, neceſſary for the 
internal and external fecurity of the ſtate. To- 
trate injuries againſt fellow, citizens, to invade the juſt 
rights of the rulers ort the ruled, is not liberty, 5 
the height of an and Reentiouſmeſs, the teft 
evit that car befal Hoclery:”” The nber 
Eitiven e 33 
tary ie Yo Ped.) 1 
x eee d pubſic right of 

enact falutary in 


er PEACE 1 


to 
laws, which are woke Arche Internal 
Peace and Techrity ity of the Rate; and citizens. 
are: ; the\moſt. any public. obligniors to obey 
then noa, $63,0010387 03, lc; 
" $4=Behold u. Arikiing criterion of a good overnment and 
eee * £3 
| - » Thereare hkewite, lia rights, lion, government 
with a male lars directing the conduct of 
| , that they do not injure other civil ſocieties by 
any, acts W 905 ugnant bo, the perfect rights of 
their mem er they be rulets or the ruled, 
leſt the external "nap of the Hato becomes bed 
* le aue of ſuch a conduct. i 


kides ſuch neceſſaty regulations — "onde obedi- 
ene 0 Which is an indiſputable publie * on 
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Gebel de people, the government has the publie 
right to order that the citizens be prepared for pub 
defence and war, againſt an intended ot actual ag- 


greſfan; likewiſe, to regulate. and order the mode 2 
conducting the one or the other, eint e 
accommodation or pacification, &c. | 0 


- + The citizens are bound to ſubmit to fabh 3 
To ſupport the ſtate is the gteateſt privilege, and the 
| AF tra ins de e of: 0 ee ſince 

that 7 is the e to e e 
of out cauntry. e e eee en 


"I r.—Almoſt all __ de lot their n 
they have intruſted their public right of defence to fo- 

1 reigners, or to a mercenary; ſoldiery. * 36 en v4 
Scl. 2.— Patriotic citizens will not ſuffer, in lexcaing the mii 

_ tary art, that ſtrange 3 indolence or want. of diſcretion, on 

| their part, ſhould give à handle to thöfe who ate fond of 

" ig the character of a militia-ſoldier,” 


Sal. 35 Whilt, with. heart - felt gratitu 8 recollect the 
969 791 triotic and heroic eat cont jacnt yh, 
| uring our glorious, c Fo Lonteſ with G Git 155 11 oy 
be inal to ace i, e valour & 15 aſliduity of! our mi- 
_ litia: America has exhibited inſtadbes tha citizen ſols 
dier is invincible—to recount the noble exploits of ins 
dividuals would certainly be worthy the pen o of hiſtoxians. 
Sch. 4,—Ler poſterity hear, r, that at the time of Herkemer's 
ttle, which happe e th of Au ſt, 1777, the 
vLualour of one Fund and fifty müde we ,commandi ing 
10 41 4 9 becauſe their leaders 25 fallen, aſſiſted by 
2 intrepid and, moſt. ſeaſonable ſortie of a Colonel 
Willett, maintained the field againſt the mixt ho 
"of regulars, refugees and Indians, exceeding four times 
their number. Lot i it ſtand recorded among other pa- 
.  trjotic, deeds of that little army of militia, that a Jacob 
Gardiner, with a few of his men, vanquiſhed} a whole 
N 2 killed the 7 thereof, affer he had kept 
Niem for a long time by his collar, as a ſhield a en 


% Bale and the bayonets of the whole;plattogn;,: This 


A 
we es 


militia 
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vals ld Capris 16 Mates d 0 ein of hren 
ene Neithet muſt it be . that YO 
at c time ot, ge 
* , Ae en os eltern gf A when 9 
Allſſts ank n hack A into the heart of Sc 
4 ma ben uenchery, affffted by the — with 'whic 
the inhabitants had been ſtruck, had accompliſh- 


W a total defection among the inbabitants, with fo 
5181.99 [ee ſtrong e braved the ene 


— SEES hem Lhe 
* time far ſuec aur, by Which the w 
= e cated, and a valuable part of th 


zl th is 4 certain „ ru er the above · mentioned tot 
Griitt&y day, ber Genera * aynt's proclamation was ſent 
N —_—_ gags ws — of the then county 

tall Aae 1 uge, compoſed. 72 mixed 
1 * wy . Ne 8. rom id coun and of number 
77 of Tadians 8 fecking with the he bleed bf their benekacton 
ile Jg e urs Only a = men defeated the treacherous 


else evi! ig e the defection of that eee which 
ntin war, one, of our ſtrongeſt barriers 

2006 oh” "by ks 57 ch e enen Je"? thouſand 
eri 120 t ten 110 the valoyr 5f militia - ſoldiers 
b AatingtWareonteſt, which migtit be udduced in refutation 


li 
1 e ae 8 
e 
7 then, civil Uberty 18, as # were, 9 teſult of 
and wife modifications of all the individual 
and other focial rights of the citizens, by the * 

ob us, both of civil thlers and the ruled, 

ſervation of internal and external ſecurity; 5 
2 not to put the people 
under” * — 2 is neceſfary for, nor 
ſhould the latter pretend to more freedom than is con- 

kiſtent with, the attainment of theſe defirable objects. 
— it effentially” inteteſts both — 
| public 
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ic and the te perſons in a ate,” that the 
e beſt N une af themſelyes ſo, tha 


I { 4464 
. For; i 


| ty of a fate or TO " be fafe 
from evil d Tele gainſt its internal ſecurity, when 
perſons either feel ns inelinatloni or havd it not in their 
—— to diſturb the Nite? the” former may be rea- 
122 ee when there is 0 45 the . 

When there are ene Wannen the rai 

4 diſturbancee. iche ni unge PSs motos OY 
There is realty e cauſe! tor Arcaditfg 
innoyations when the love of virtue and e 
prevails, when the citizens are ſenfible'of eir public 
duties, as well as thoſe which they owe as individuals 
to God, to themſelves, and to their fellow creatures, 
mote eſpecially to their fellow eitieens. hen citizens 


are not only contented with chern preſent conditiom 


but alſo when there is not any juſtifying cauſe for 
diſcontent, In either of Nen pe, caſcs, thoſe who would 
be at all events diſpoſed to cauſe diſturbanees would 
be left without ey. rene nguret which. diſcontent 
and a wanton | of order might find. plauſiblity 
or excule,.. AL aa e479 oo ey Ie or ered” [root ART 

Should there. ſtill be among. citizens ſuch ignoble 
minds as that conſiderations. of public virtue, of pa- 
triotiſm and humanity do not operate, it will be.neceſ- 
ſary that they be ke from evil by laws, ſanctioned 
with ignanimous and public puniſhment. F ear, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not the ro laudable, but 4 it is, not · 
. a ba * tay, perhaps * 

Y 


bgeros 


— _ 
- — — — 
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only one left againſt brutal men, whoſe minds have be- 
dome too callous and obdurate to yield to the tender 


emotiqns of religion, patriotiſm and humanit y. 


It is therefore a public obligation in government, 
gos eftabliſhmg internal and external ſecurity upon the 
firmeſt baſis, that they make uſe of their authority to 
ondlor alſ things in a ſtate in ſuch a manner as to become 
means for D the minds of the people to virtue 
and pattiotiſm. Such a conduct on the part of the 
rulers of ſtates and nations cannot fail to impreſs them 
weiththe higheſt eſtꝭem for public virtue, and a due re- 
ſpe who exerciſe. it. Citizens who are well 
informed and ſenſible of their public obligations, wil 
view diſturbances of the n in their true 
light; as evils of the moſt heinous nature, and the cha- 
Amber of the authors and abettors of them as infamous 
ges gather army of 4. 4 ] 
wy — — — on the part of government, 
to order that each claſs of citizens be uſefully employed, 


| and thereby enabled toxlive-comfortably. n n Ho © 


0 Geena uf der public obligation to uſe dl 

ſible care, prudence, moderation and 2 
that the private good of individuals, as well as the 
common intereſts of the leis ſocieties within the limits 
and juriſdiction of the ſtate, be properly ſubordinated 


tothe public good of civil Ge 1 MARE they 


detive their protectiun. 
It is not only a public obligation of citizens in gene- 


p rites but alſo of ment in particular, that they be 


extremely careful not to i jure other ſtates, left the ex- 


. ſecurity, of the ſtate thereby endangered. 


wee it is n moſt i importa public and national obli- 


Ks: "TO e bbc ro n 
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Sauen to place the ſtate on the ſureſt foundation againſt 
foreign aggreſſion and internal inſurtection, the govern- 
ment is bound to order all things ſo. that population, 
agriculture, commerce, arts and ſciences may be en- 
couraged and cultivated— that the citizens may be well 
acquainted with and exerciſed in all that Fi to the 
mans af public defencgſe. 60 


To crown all, the public rights a; obligatiqns, 
which form the bond of political and national union 
between the rulers of ſtates and the people, ſhould be 
ſecured and determined by wiſe and ſalutary laws, 
founded on the eternal principles of. natural juſtice and 
equity; and theſe laws ought to be adminiſtered in 
conformity to the duties Which men owe to Bene to 
themſelves, and to their fellow creatures. TH 


Let it be remembered, that, as civil ſociety is oil, 
the government thereof ought to be a government not 
of men, but of laws; ;—that to be obedient and faithful 
to ſuch a government is the higheſt degree of liberty 
"ok which a with —_ —— life. 
01.519bem-mPburq nf vl ff 


fi 


CHAPTER v. 


Of the 8 power or ſovereignty in in a Pate and the 
Tae rights of ſovereignty. 5 


= 3 
4 1 "I / 


Pic ſource of al public power in a ſtate is the 
people; all authority to order and direct the actions of 
the citizens for the attainment, preſervation and ad- 
vancement of the public felicity, originates in the tranſ- 
fer made by them. The ſupreme power of the ſtate 

is 
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is therefore eſſentially. inherent in the people; but the 
exerciſe thereof is ated to the moral, or public 


perſun of the ſtate, whether a king, a beate, ox a go- 


vergryent that repreſents the people... 
Thoſe rights which immediately flow Sica the right 


of civil government, conſtitute what is called the ſo- 
vereignty, of a ſtate or nation: the public perſon veſted 


* the exerciſo of ſuch rights is ſtiled the ſovereign. 
Hence it follows, that, though the ſovereignty of a 
ſtate or nation eee in the people, 


ſtill, when civil government is once "eſtabliſhed, the 


exerciſe:of it is the of er rulers, as long 
as that eſtabliſhment ſubſiſts. 

The eſtabliſhment of a' government reſts upon a 
fundamental law, nates ra pot title * the bulk 
tution. * „a 144.1 

The fans of fates aw e are eſubje to 


ba e e bed e n lf exif 


or are only ſuppoſed to exiſt. Such original compacts 


able rule for the adminiſtration of government. 


To alter or to chan Wt conſtitution of a ſtate or 


nation is, as we ſhall/fee,” the right of the people. 


Sch — We have already obſerved, that thoſe ſtates whoſe go- 
veruments are not veſted with all the neceſſary powers of 


ſovereignty, are dependent. 


We diſtinguiſh ſovereignty into internal and external: . 
the former might be ſtiled political; the latter national. 


Internal or political ſovereignty comprehends all the 
rights negeſſary for the internal concerns of a ſtate. 
National ſovereignty has © cop to other _ 


. ſocieties. "on 


between the rulers and the people remain the unalter- 
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Ks 1,+Since;nationat ſovereignty. conſtitutes) the character 
of a nation, it will be the, proper ſubiject of tlie law of 
nations to inveſtigate the nature and extent of thoſe ſpe- 

= cific'rights which conſtitute it; * 


Sch, 2.—But the internal concerns of naflthes beldng td their” 
1 ag eee n, 2 e aneh thongh 


13 autho ho have treated ations, have 
Hewi hed notice of them, beet 2 treatiſe on that 
b datt mentioned ſupfeck tannor be underſtood without yu p 

ĩdeas of the politieab character i nations. 
Sch. 3. —Let it, therefore be obſerved, that what has been bi 


therto explained, to oe with all that will be ſaid in the 


. ga on the ſubje& of the — concerns of ſtates, 
b applies fully to nations. 


Sch, 4-— Thoſe things, on 2 contraty, which have particu- 
lar reference to external ſec tions 
dae Fe do ee 


and invaſions of other ſtat > the national 
character of ſtates. K 100307 11 


Since government is inſtituted "for Wn 
preſervation and advancement of the felicity of tlie 
ſtate or nation, it follows, on the one hand; that the 
ſovereign is not veſted with any rights of ſovereignty 
which are contrary to public good; and, on the other, 
that he is naturally and neceſſarily poſſeſſed of all thoſe. 
without which that deſirabie wrt cannot be obtained, 
ſecured or promoted. ens 67 10 iin ot. 

Scl. From theſe eee a} ent may he formed 

whether conſtitutions ſtand in need of emendation or ad- 
© ditions, or whether they deferve the charaQter of | falutary | 
fundamental laws. 

Perſons within the borders and juriſdiction of a Nate 
are either citizens: or ſtrangers: with reſpect to the 
former, the rights of the ſovereign are both affirmative 
and negative; fince citizens-are bound not only to omit 
all that is contrary to public good, but muſt likewife- 
perform thoſe civil duties which are neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the internal; and external peace 1 ; 

ate, 


on 
* 
2 
£ 
by 
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Kats," wk tes eesti th fs public felicity 6 bur Arkh 
4 not having an intereſt in the public 2 of the 
te, are only bound by negative duties; that is to ſay, 
the ſovereign can only interdict ſuch actions as are re- 
pugnant to the public good of the ſtate. This right 
the ſovereign poſſeſſes from the neceſſity of the cafe, 
becauſe otherwiſe he could not exerciſe the rights of 
. neceſſary for the —— of the Public 
9 If) WTF. 

Thee the various richts f. . with reſpes 
to the citizens of the ſtate, the following may be con- 
ſidered as the principal, becauſe they are — 
— promoting the public good of the ſociety. 
1. The right to make and 3 * * regu- 
lating the conduct of citizens. 1 | 
2. The right to paſs 3 upon he E:5-M 
of the citizens, according to the direction of thoſe laws; 
to determine rewards and puniſnments, and to Pat 
thoſe determinations into execution. 
ge The right of ſuſpending, arc or repeai 
munieipal laws; and of —— fy, natural 
Jaws:to the exigencies of the ſtate. 

. The right to ibit all thi a edu 
of 1 an ro 5 which aber contratitory to 
the interna or external peace of the community. 


5. The right to erect courts of juſtice for the trial 
£7 puniſhment of crimes committed unn the kmits 
and juriſdiction of the ſtate. 

6. The right of building fortifications and blurs 
within the territory of the ſtate, to regulate roads, to 
te fre ſtrangers from acceſs to or from paſſing through 


tate, or to grant and modify ſuch privileges. 
7. The 
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7. The rights to make war and peace; to order the 

in which the former is to be conducted, and to 

ſent, to the terms upon vhich the latter may, be con- 

cluded. uus ene DEMO (10 O76 -23554 

8. The right to. prohibit. all things which have 8 

tendency to brat wml 1 8 and r copier 
quences, |. 

9. The right to ancien all dat! may incite the citz⸗ 
zus to virtue, and may have a ſalutary effect upon 
the manners of the people. 00 
10. The right to order things. ſo that the citizens 
may be . armen and exibled-t to * com- 
fortably. , 

11. The right to order that . citizens may Tn 
and be exerciſed in the military art. 

12. The right to prohibit whatever is een to 
population. 

Upon the whole, the right of ſovereignty ah to 
all that is neceſſury a8 a rp 1 — 
nm public felicity. No N 

The aſſuming rights of der Sue not 
neceſſary 7 — blic 4 awry or, which ulti- 
—— amounts to the ng, the extending the 
lawful rights of ſupreme norm farther. than 1 8 ne- 
ceſſary for that end, lead to an abridgement of the civil 
liberty of the citizens, and muſt be ranked among thoſe 
claims which are not founded in natural law. 

Rights of ſovereignty which are incompatible. with 
public good, though warranted by certain eonſtituti 
of ſtates, are in the forum of nature PG, ** t 
5 e e | | 


6-608: ee he 


7 
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287 201 4 0 * 21 40 HER 1 Ft (4s 974 | [Fx 
G 185 4 CHAP ren vi. Fol 1 ort! 
:45# Röm of 6908 en * 
. 19910 » Of tbe reſeurces of 4 fate, 1 


B. Het y ure . N ot e , if. i | 


"the Fuel öf i hate wy general SAN 
all the means which the go ape 5 e uſe of 


kot tai ie Frekerving 


* Since 15 LA e which 
1 fre "thele Purpoſes, it 1 EN ta which 
ſources LOW not bonly a — that, by K. 
oper admini 0 io affairs, ma 
V Vy rg « contrary e ade, they 5 
be neglected and diminiſhed. , r 
Ai the reſources of a ſtate are reducible to theſe 
two; the Strength of the citivens and-their wealth, | 


i ale who place pablic Rrength, in u vaſt extent of 
territory, forget th hat a country is ſtrong at the rate of 
its: populouſnels ; that e thickly.ſctcled rerri- 
toxy can perform what ma ed. in vain from 
an .cqual number of 5 et al over a territory 
too extenſive for the public force to be co 
brought to act with united efforts. It is union, 
ie virtue and pittiotiſy that ſupply numbers: it 
5s the hardineſs, courage, diſcipline, induſtry, ceconomy, 
8855 progrels in arts and ſciences, the united 
to improve the advantages Which a country affords 
ji means of private and public happineſs, which ren- 
t a comparatively ſmall ſtate ſtrong and vigorous. 
Indolence and corruption of manners, on the contrary, 


4:6 2h in proportzan to numbers: the more 


. 


l 7 
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numerous, the more extenſive will be the contagion, the 
more incurable the diſeaſe. 1 4415 


That country is certainly — 1 in the moſt power- 


ful reſources, where luxury ſupplies the place of fobriety 
and induſtry, and where numbers muſt ſtand in the 


Fete of wildam, Fourage,” Win in,  patriofiſmy 4 


chance. 
The Wealth of a flate, like che AF of its ech. 


— is a e relation. conomy and in 
5 may com fac BS. yant of 2 an 2 a 
r and fertile, fa and advantageous. le A- -ports, | 
That ſtate is wealthy, where: the citizens. have 
neceffaries:requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of themſelves a 
their Geibes, and for the means of defending the ſtals. 
Money, particulatly that of the paper kinds ig the 
repreſentative of wealth; but agriculture, manufactures 
e 1 
hic t leave government at 
a nonplus. in 2 2 of 5 85 ib 56h un 190 
A ſtate, therefore, W the laws are. propetly, ad. 
miniſtered, where liberty, and, virtue reign, where ags 
culture, arts and commercs..are ,ehcouraged, will jo 
be defective, in men Who are ready to ſtand. forth. in 
defence of the ſtate from a true principle of patriotiſm, 
and-carinot'remain deſtitute of thoſe means by which 
they are enabled to ſupport. and maintain that defence. - 


| Thoug h countries differ i in natutal advantages, it is 
the 5 and genius of the people that can ſupply 
the deficiencies: there is conſequently caufe why a ſtats 
ſhould contentedly partes" if its own n tehoity,! md baniſh 
the idea of — | * es 
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9387; Siof 3 os OF 2g 12 2 
1 22 . 
94 Kl P - , 
Opt 9g the adniniÞratio Thereof. ” 
4 —  51T9c 1 * nm 125 e une Vii 580. 
Six T7 * 228 4 bbb 1920 4 — 4 5 15 any E. 
INCE b: government cannot be 


775 of, the ben e 
a {ta ee purpo nos, of 
government..is or public 
ens a al Toe of * 


2K wits. Þ 1 * ͥ 
— fo! — of — ea 

—— 

eme. UE If 26 ,2 The-pablio-good-of word we 1 abt. 3; Th. * 70 


age, 0. LL 4: 


Since revenues are drawn from Ge elbe ſtate, 
ie follows,” chat either ſome” public x for in- 
leihe lan ta certain Proportion of 
property of the citizens, or of goods im- 
n ahr re 422 the 5 of 


Wer XR tht che revenues 4 a ſtate pro- 
ether” from Public property, or from private 
8 that is to ſay, alotted to the pur- 
{es of government. 
It is a right of fovereignty to diſpole of the blic 
e for it is public property belonging to the 


N ha 3. VS P whole 
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whole ſtate; end-whatewen:bejougs to the whole fizte 
is under the direction of government. 


The diſpoſal of the revenue is not left optio nal to 


the ſovereign of a ftate, but muſt be in 442 4 confiſt- 
ency with the public good, otherwiſe a ſtate is injured 


by its government. nid fim 9 3 
Te is ene der detge mes fieber Wees 


ty, connected witli the of nt, to 

in caſe public e ee e the 
exigences of the ſtate, that a certain or ths 
ee ee GP eee GOLD) or of the 


proceeds from imported gobds, be riated to the 
es of government; that is to tay, the ſoverei 7 


as a right to raiſe a revenue; for govermment is 
perfe& obligation to do all that is noceſſary for the pro- 
motion and preſervation of the public good: but oblir 
gation to ends implies the right to — 
Sl. 1. The exerciſe of this important right ĩs generally 
tended with many and great difficulties, as it 5 
prone dte property; and conſequently the perſonal Ii 
df 1? mort aH 316 29U82v91 j 
en It onghtto be fidered, that nothing Ace 


abſolutely neceſſary for public — —— gover 
ment in 1 amen with th the | private ir Te of 0 Ae 


Freesſ/ Hat 


Sch 3.—That t care and circum 1 'vecefary th 
"the impoſitions ſhould be as Ti 22 5 hey alu 


not, therefore, be laid on the A of life, or on the 
manufactories of the citizens, if any ather reſource. is left. 


| > 4.— That they be proportionate to the abilities of the citi- 


Zens; that is to ſay, equally aſſeſſed rd 
ſpective circumniſtagdes of? the citizens. FO een 


Scl. 5. — That they de laid on the luxuries of fle. paricularl 
on fuch articles as ate imported from abroad. 


- 8k. EA hat the collection be the leaft burthenſome and the 
leaſt expenſive poſſible. 
Sch. 
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Sol Since, from the-principles of nature, it cannot: in apy 

2 |, wiſe be made out that a public debt is a national. blefling, 
tit is a high and! important duty not to anticipate, the public 

revenue, except in cafes of abſblute and extreme nete ty, 


+> And den to reduce it as faſt as is confiſtent with public 
A Sood, 49. nne ee * 171 6: 365. 5Av ff 459 
The right to apply ply public ropeaty<n: the purpoſes 
of government is called the admingfration of therevenue. 
This right being in its nature a right of ſovereignty, 
it e nie ene perfect abliga- 
tion to direct the admmiſtration of the revenue to the 
advancemene and preſervation of the public good; for, 
as publie property is only to be uſed for thoſe purpoſes, 
ſo it is fon bebte lex men private Property 
ear be made public. 4 
The right of Anh e ite the right of 
eſtabliſſiin the neceſſar ary perſons and departments, both 
with teſpe&t to the co on and the expenditure of 
the public revenue. 2 
Fs, 17 18 eee the determilhing the pro- 
ion 0 1 0 eg from the private Property of 
citizens, or from the proceeds o occupations, im: 
ation and 12 75 umption of goods, c. 


The a e ari firs from taxation we taxes, cuſ⸗ 


ung 1 2/43 107 


yn 


, Taxes laid up | real. ar Porforat” eltate are called 
real or perſonal. A 

Taxes — menden occupations have obtain 
the name of hrences. 0 [15:94 ue 
Taxes laid upon manufadtories or criſes wy con- 
fumption, are comprehended under the term exciſe. 

Taxes laid upon. goods imported or exported are 

filed duties. IK — 2 _ W 
O 
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ſovereign: poſiefſes the right of uſe and uſufruct 
in Tho property of Tenor i i thence ho the 
ſtate require, but no further. 
In a ſtate of neceſſity, este ee pot of 
the property of a citizen, provided he gives an equi- 
valent; for inſtance, when a certain ſpot of land is requir- 
erer arte ee eee publio roads, &c. 
Since the ſovereign has a right to order that the titi- 
2050 may live comfortably, learn the arts and ſeiences. 
&c. ĩt folt6ws, that it is's right of ſovereignty to order 
ofph han-houſes, ſchools, colleges; and other inſtitutions 
to be ſet! on foot, and to dra for theſe purpoſes the 
neceſſary revenue from the refources- of the hate etc 


That ſtate wherein a perſqn i is jnder pate obliga- 
tion to exetate bufineſs of à public IFN ON is called 
office; and the perſons. who we under that ELIE 
are public Meers. mung 


— 1 - = 


offices neceſſary for the admini N 
and to appoint proper perſons to fl ſuch offices OG 


If the ſoyereign arrogates ſelf other. rights 
1 — ſuch as flow from the 12 f the 7 85 


he becomes guilty of i injuring the ſtate. 


$:4.—In different ſtates the eſtabliſhment of the fundamental 
laws of government may differ; the ſovereign of one 


ſtate may conſequently law fully do what with tha of ano- 

ther would be a public injury. 

When the ſovereign of a ſtate, by abuſing the rights 

b of ſovereignty, endeavours to oppreſs nn _e * 
generates into a Hraut. , 


7 'yranny is therefore not every 7 fault in in government, 


lows, that it is a right of gr: to 17 1 = 
en 


5 We 80 


103 


— 


From the hn bo of a feiv citizens 4 * che 
[ inferved. AM Aer of a 
Te hone, 


gy T4 2 | 11 (7 


— ay 0 well have the privi 


hana ore oth 

Frs ere head be bi of ben durition. 

Win Suh 2ngnogmi ow) cht i e 
ih noqy Sh r Ine e 44 - of ee 


lers3z5/ 2417 "CHAP 58 ä 
.quibreqod. Tan TI XR V] | 5 16 12:1 
Of he are ee, 
fl? Y aol; a a 
iSi 9bom 53 it E 


Ae an erg 


ſoon as they arrive 2 as long as 157 live within the 


yl 20 NP 8 


2 ard Jurin Sen vf th fate. The 33 


haa the right t forbid all that is in any wiſe repugnan 

to the publie good; an iranigtrs are perfectly Au 

to their conduct ee een nner, | 
to the laws and uſages of the land. 


But citizens are under the moſt pes obli⸗ ons 
not gnly to abſtain from all that is contrary 2 


— Wide e no other mean to have it 


f «en in Way 


* 1 MH- 3 YT RE YT PSY 


* 


obligations of cititens, and 28 it is — 
mine every particular inftarice when a citzen is or- 5s 
not ſtrictiy bound to comply with al cke regulation 
and orders which the' forereign'of the ſtate bus niade 
27 rule for the conduct of citizens, let ĩt be 
obſerved, that cttoſe pubhie obligations of citizens are 
in every teſpect carrelate to the jaſtexerciſecf the rights 
of ſoyereignty, and that they deſerye the ntmoſt care 
and attention of every citizen, ſince the happineſs of 
fociety depends as much on a faithful.obedience to the 
ws as on a juſt adminiſtration of them...» 
There are, however, two important duties which 
deſerve to be particularly noticed, becauſe upon the 
one the internal peace, and on the other the external 
ſecurity of the ſtate is in a peculiar manner depending. 
The firſt of theſe is this: Citizens muſt exerciſe el 
natural rights of defence, war and compulſion, by the 
authority of the ſovereign, and in the mode preſcribed 
by him. The laws of the land forbid perſonal; but 
It is on this account that no action Which has in- 
fluence on public good ſhould be left indiffetent, that 
the laws of the land ſhould compaſs all the individual 
and ſocial concerns of the citizens. There is no danger 
that natural liberty be curtailed, when ſalutary, intel- 
ligible and, beneficent, laws and regulations direct the 
conduct which citizens. ſhould oblerye to one another, 
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"«phenfathilyygovernmaents are yell directed and do- 


N e — Ira preſerved. 


Ignorance is ſaid to be neceſſary to Ber un- 
E Out we. venture to 2285 Mtn information 


will be mare 88,01 2 
N N 1 to 
e Appipeſs. 


1 ae 0 and 


ws, nothin Wapt- 
720 wo 9 them 


1 
1 os e iu of FIG ie, that 
ily ſupport, and courageouſſy defend the 
tate. Let citizens conſider that civil liberty is not to 
9 DT with, that it:is.dangeronis to truſt it in the 
hands of — W e is in- 
vinci 


1 is ds Rare. where ies violently reſit 
the laws and authority of eee and mal liciouſſy 
: » endegyour, to diſturb the peace and Fenn, of, th 
tate, and meditate, d 6 overthrow | 2 122 hai 
government.: . af 0 F | 
Machinations of t it kind” are Mae tion of 
* it 3 individuals or eee jt 
? 7 deſigns and actions which have a n to mile 


A rebellion, Lit 
Fel. 5 E. is poſſible that the. 8 any” . again 
ſt r by endeayouring to overthrow" the conſtitu- 
05 271 tion of the 4 ſtate. * 
4 bel However, in the legal fenſe of the tern. rebellion 
Is violent refiſtance to the meaſures of government, whe- 
3 ther they be right ot wrong: the conſequence is, that 
maen of the moſt excellent character, of the greateſt _ 
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virtue and undaunted patriotiſm, have been branded 

ab an. 50 name of rebels, and tare fre ae puniſh- 
tent: we muſt therefore make a wide differ between 


T crimes in the f bt of unjuſt laws, and in t of ſuch as 
Yr ee 1 and conditem Nee ne of natu- 


uff 8 1 q- $0437”? JT 
as "As citizens are under the moſt 0 . to 
1 = 2 170 government, and to ſubmit to all Alutary laws 
1 r WH Tuinig from the higheſt! authority of 
; e And from its ſabordinate officers fh they Have 
Fry and _ indefeaſable rig kts which'are the Palladium 
| their civil liberty.” 1 Mare, rte 7 1. Fo 
The right to-make remonltrances: WM, * BoA — 
The right to met ins wer manner +, for the 
rpc of conſultation nn 
Tube right to ſtate their grievances wing the wa, 
ment, and to make them known to their fellow citizens: 
Tue right to expert redreſs; if aan 0 
real: * . nr I 


HOO! 38 25T8S ey: 


wo Ther. ht co 8 and 10 e . 
their perſons, property, rights 511 ge 
a rn 


Tuba right to make appeals: * 1 1 
The right to enjoy all the rights — 18 to 
en are entitled by the 1 of. the 
ate. 
Ma 10 9.4 of theſe rights are infringed if the prefs i is not left 
free. 

If the ſtate i is invaded by 4 foreign or domeſtic ene- 
my every good citizen ought moſt cordially to aſſiſt in 
relieving government and t Bind from Fainnvent dan- 

* g 1 i 2 Dadd 72 8 — - ger. 
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Sine Reck eee e and fortune for 
the preſenyation af; the, Gate, its rights and liberties, 
But it is very Litkeult t to determige what line of conduct 
citizens have to purſue, if the ſovereign of s ſtate ſhould 
Wk and pe In wicked. ROAR © to er 
2 155 A bee ta bent. of ſach m 
| tem wath Terk, vences 
in their nature: and involving the fate of che 
. . generati db as well as that of thoſe who are yet 
Irn, ought Fr be Eodlly and thoroughly 9 67 AE 
. Dar and relpe&tful.repreſentations ſhould 
de made, and all lauſul means purſucd in order to bring 
about a reformation in government, before any ſtep 
be taken that has By ſymptom of Violent reſiſtance. 
„Should it that all r vain.ſhould 
the protection of the laws be withdrawn, public . 
dchied, the abſolute natural rights invaded, the great 
5 gyil ſociety, wanto! 125 verted by its amp fo . 
vereign ; Mbat othet remedy . to citizens than tha 
be is 2 out by — return to their 
25! y fort 11111. fg T £ 515 into a new ſocie- 
99 815 eee e, vernment, upon. the baſis of a con- 
ſtitution calculated to ure 
of public happineſs? - 188 ne | 
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J. * is reg hy that fate che ſociety 
W is no government. But where there is 


no 


there can be no form of it- Anarchy 


N > 
— " 


no 


0% ks SY +409 * ITY A+ al 
head ee og rien ntre; pratha 


that"can be 
politics. pl SS RESO ED Back OR DDE ei 
Sei. 1.—This mortal enemy to public de and happineſs 
particularly invades free governments when the citizens 
4... exchange the honeſt mangers of ae for\ſel- 
ih purſuits and the arts of intrigue. Sometimes wor- 
\- "Thipping/as idols the work of their owe hands, then im:. 
patient of the ſupreme controul hic their fret conſti- 
.-  tutions have placed. in the hand of themen of their free 
eee ee fury 
- +._. . palhng the power of deſcription; g. 
Sch. 2,—Let it be remembered, that it is hot the momentary 
* © attachment to a party, the wild adherence to a particular 
form, &c; purſued by adminiſtration, but real goodneſs, a 
' __ diſcreet, falthful, active performance of all 2 obliga- 
tions, that conſtitutes the 2775 citizen, Names may 
bait for the ignorant and ſelfiſh; but the good citizen will 
ook for reality, for merit, parts; honeſty and public. virtue, 
and eſteem any 190. who poſſeſſes them, whether in or 
but of office, whether a federatiſtor an antifederaliſt, &c; 
- 84h. 3.—It is therefore difficult to deterinine whether free en- 
Aauiries into the conduct of public perſons procetd from 
Us q : principles of anarchy, or from patriotiſm. ut ſo much 
| . - bs certain, that patriotiſm ought to E by Ke 
And ſhew due ora] pet , always of 
= © a proper diſtinction betwe tet and meaſures. * 
Sal. 4. Wben T behald the eleckioneering mania, which be- 
gins to grow into faſhion, and ſoon will be uf the force of 
precedent, fo that thoſe who come hereafter will take 
rty zeal for liberty, I cannot but ſee the deſcription of 
irgil's monſter realized in the complexion of the ſelf- 
conceited leader, who, xe Folypheme, threatens to de- 
your what comes before him. Monſtrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.“ -The horrid 
monſter, of hideons form, too unwieldy for rational con- 
troul, too much blindfolded to controul himſelt. 
Ocblocracy is that ſtate of civil ſociety where it is 
ſplit into tribunal factions, each claĩming and aſſum- 
ing 
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. reckoned one of the greateft curſes 
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ſerving. 
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ing to THelf the right of "goveroment, and, uff 
exerciſe th reof 7 Violence. "Here v we are Fn id 
with hortid" ſcenes of "confufion and public 9 80 | 


A. 


but with no form of. government. OV, 's 
2 a and 40% tijm are-fuch ſtates of 40 Gy, N 
where the 1 anlop cs 1wJeized and continued by uſur- 
pation, vio rd and unjuft-oppr reflion, —where 245 x 


Ton. down, as the ru "for the con. & o | 
reer 7 depend.upon the will and pleaſure of 
chat he however we diſdain to call 


OY ee my goverhherits' are con- 
che dignity or Buran nature and only fit 
for Brutes. . is Aeg in them of uni- 
formity, rule and: method, let us call them methodical 


injuſtice, methodical rapine and opprefſion! 1 
el. 1. it 917 een. often obſerved, that OVErAINEnts and 
7c; ml +: 10008 ee men re very apt to lean, to deſpotiſm. 
ant of experience ſeaves us at a loſs whether this phz- 
,nomenon.. proceeds from the nature of government, or 
— $i Ws the nature of, We ſuppoſe, however, that 
ole come neareſt t e mark ho, Fes that effect to 
1 thoſe Cauſes; for it is natural, in, proceſs of time, 
* ad 1A ma to 880 pretiend more and more ends: the 
con equence will be, that more means, new . 
- 41 ——_ be n to enable the perſons adminiſtering, go 
: vernment to eee ſh thoſe ends. 'A fimilar cau 42 
" cites men to advocate and profecute the meaſures which 
Have originated in their 905 advice. 5 


ö a IIt is generally reckoned a political virtue in ſlkteſinen 
to he conſiſtent with themſelves; however Ignorant of tl 
. court morality, we ſhould beapt to reckon it a great to- 
en of fortitude if great men would reje& ſyſtems which In 
tdey find Vac for conſiſtency can only be a virtue m 
, When e we e a e a circumſtance which cannot 
„Always tak ce in airs managed by men. 3 4 
| 
2 


1 Sek, 7 3. — — therefore, who have the choice of public 
men, ſhould weigh the advantages and difadvantages of 2 
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his aſſumes 4: a g its . 
aim at a public good, and when the will and power for 
the attainment and preſervation of that end are under 
public, direction; for then there is a ſocfety, from the 
nature of which reciprocal rights _ e 4 
and 14 political uni ion is | conſtituted * ces" e A 
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The elential form of all GANErAmcAtS we the 
place in the transfer, 9 will and power of a 18 
members of 15 8 governments either acknow- 
ledge or preſuppoſe fuch. a transfer; and the citizens... 
of all ſtates hes glory in this transfer as their birth-_ 
right, or acquieſce in the e of its having 
takredh prne-/ Sa O51. 919" dne * ** 

Scl. 1. The doctrine of divice-right Rill has its een | 


ſeveral parts of Eurape, amo roteſtants as. well is 
+ it - {ova others, and may b be co dees as a felis 'of politi- 
— 4 cal ſu perftirion. _* * rr 


Sai. 2.—80 much is certain, that overnment i 1s We for 
.» + haman happineſs, and thus 540 ent on Nerger of 
mis rod, as it is Eau ted and we ered in conſiſtency 
with the dictates of natural law, and is confſec 8 con- 
ducive to the advancement of human happineſs: © 


The different forms of government veſult from the 
different modifications of the moral perſon, veſted with 
the will and power of the civil ſociety. 5 


We muſt beware not to confound with ae forms 
the different qualities of government, refulting from the 
modifications of the will and power transferred, which 
may be with various limitations, or without any at all. 

Governments, according to their qualities, are either 
deſpotical, or limited. Limited e admit of 
e of degrees. . 0 pig 


4 
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The ef g s are not eſſentially con- 
descted chow their f ene deſpotiſm may 
reien e e pope as if ariſtocracies and 
monarehies: afje government may be more energetic, 
dother more weak: in one may be exe he 
greatglt figur, in another lenity and mildnels, 


6 8. e forms of government are either ſample or mint. 
+; The Gmplo forms are the monarchical, ariftteratica! 
| and deworratical, V eos whoa oh Ir. 4 
1 The:monarchical; where an #dividual pe 
ed with the will and power of the ſtate.” 


The ariſtocratical, where a certain cla oc citizens 
| are; veſted with the Naht of goyernment. ..., 


The — where the citizens exerciſe the 
Hor by certain public officers by 
heir ſuffrages. Such were the ancient ublics of 
Greete, and ſome of theſe are to be met with among 


1 —— lo eas u I it 
The mixe formb of government may reſule om the 
oWhiss son of al three; dt of two of the ſituple forms. 
Thus the kingdam of Great Britain conſiſts of the 
king, of che houſe of lords, and of the houſe of em. 
mos. „eee un 1! 


enge ge 2 Aſia which may 
955 add uced as examples o erde of the Py 


forms; the r Ned wht ariſtocratical; ah, 
| pears Poland, ke. 

Repreſentative 1 8 we mo- 
narchiea};/the/ariftocratical and democratioal powers are 
diſtributed. Inſtauers of theſe we have in the general 
government of che United States. and alſo in almoſt 
alt the individual governments of thoſe ſtates. MY 2 


oy 


2 SS 82 re 20 


© 
= 
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& to. the former, the office of preſident i 
5 the king; the ſenate correſpond, 15 


39 


ſimilar 
ich the 
kouſe of lords, 4 the houſe of repreſentatives has 
the reſemblance of the houſe of commons; with this 
difference, that as there ig no hereditary prerogative in 


1 


* 


either of the former branches of the American govern- 


ment, but all their dignity proceeds from the ſuffrages 


of 2 free and inde' ren eople; ſo the third branch 
& true repreſeazave body 


is not the nominal, 
of the people; 3 choſen by biennial 


elections, they enen upon the ballats 2 


— freeho ers. If 54 10 00004 98 5 06 IT ci 1 
r e 181 ee 2 ON: is EFT 
J 4} eat 7 $} «: * 
cRTER K. a 

oe d 


gene grp. — 


— mix gOUVern ments. ©7550 Fit 


Tix 
559% 


gong } 518 51947 40 m0 l Nik, 
Arr *. the ri rights of ſovereignty in a Rate have wy 


ference * to the ri 
poſes; and exigencies 


ht to make laws for the pur- 
its government to the right 


to apply thoſe laws to narticularcaſes and perſons, or to 
the right to put them and the deciſions in u ae 


of them into execution. 


_ Theſe three diſtinct rights have vg the Hp 


of the thiree powers of governn 
judicial, and the executrve.  __ 


at th re the 


In deſpotical governments and in tric, menarche 
connected with and reſide in the individual perſon 1 


1 in Rulds, Pruſſia, &c. theſe powers are inſa 


is at; che head of the government. The monarch is 
dagen he appoints the judges, whoſe. deciſion. 
ultimately 
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* 1 i ate! depends is ratification and he is 
i 0 the ſole moral Gch that puts the laws. and thoſe 
dei ons I in ronlequence of a which, met his : 9 
s into execution. 75 5 bs 
| The conſequence 1s, that his will * — ure 1 
e f ches land, upon w hielt the liberty, life 
d-propeity-of the citizen.” depend.” 134 gi 

E U in. Ay ied g bare lies, or rin a9 1 
Ae ents of t) ick kir theſe rights are gene- 
ran Hnfft A 60 etermitied by oe 


"RH! Hive; — little Aru 
"Rberty" or the bictzens, ſince the interpretation SF thoſe 
Jays, the dlecifiohts"in conſequence thereof, and the ex- 


"lectition of "ach deciſions, ae in one perſon,” or in a 
8 ſet & fis, who might find it convenient 


to have an intereſt different from that of the people. 
In mixt 2 we its, theſe powers are not only 4 


. as the conſtitution directs and ordai s. 
The diſtribution of the powers of govern N 
mits pf v 5 us? modifications, ellen "are bel 
fein ine eee ny 
Ahe Aired United State "the Tegi- 
ſlative t is lodged in à houfe of repreſentatives, 
ee eexectitive; who hast under cer- 
tuin feltrictionsd a negative upon alt biſls which fie does 
not apprbve, ut, egt odio,” gives ſunttioh vf 1aw to 
| Mo ay trot. Tree Art Nr ü- 
Ya MO! Nr ad < dent 3 The 
8 99 
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he aber) is is an authority independent both of 
the legiſlative and the executive, except that the per- 


ns exercifing it derive their appointment from thoſe 
two branches. 


The executive, beſides gi giving fandtion to all laws 
which have their 5 ity, appoints, with 
the conſent of the ſenate, all officers of government, 
and exerciſes the interior rights of ſovereignty, bc. 


Ho leſt the executive ahuſe this power of 
eminent. vereignty which, inveſts him with, * right 
to [os public laug and put a negative on bills pre- 

roviſion is made, by which bills may become 
laws EN his conſent, to wit, when two thirds o« the 


if; - «th 


e nete e ee 7 
$% {1 1110 LES 
a „ * 
Aa 182 Ain 
char TER XI. 
asd. 87 Wu, VOOTI&ANT OR | 


of the be” anti 1 of the fate; an“ We public 
1 Tamer of the Tops ae with Nat __ of de- 
eration. 


"4 4 10 i . ee 11 


Paws: 8 law. 1 the difiribution 

and exerciſe. of the ſovereign, power of a ſtate. is regu- 
Rs mode of goyernment im all its parts or- 
. die he en of he Rates + a 
Fay cls of a at are indiſllbly conneGted 
with the will of its citizens, in regard of its firſt cauſe 
and origin, it is evident, that the civil ſociety, in its 
collective or repreſentative capacity, has the excluſive 
right to make or to alter its conſtitution, 


Eee | When 
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When the members of civil ſociety, in their edlledive 

or ſepteſentative capacity, meet for extraordinary pub- 
lie tranſactions, which. relate to the fundamental law of 
the ſtate, they are ſaid to meet in convention. 


. ts The civil ſociety. is in its callactive capacity, . when, 
on tag notice being given, its members meet in 
n. Of ſuch as do not meet, a ae conſent is 
reſurged to all Wa ee by the ma- 
Jority met. 1 
38.7 N ancient rephblics which: were 1 Canned 
es eite, wirh a ſthall territory circumjacent, the meetings 
of the people were of the collective kind; at leaſt ſuch 


wit Cities took the lead if ow! did not aſſume the right of 
being the ſole conſtituents o the popular aſſemblies. 


Se. 2.—As ſuch cities and the limited territories around them 

had formed republican e a miſtaken notion 

has taken place, that republican governments were * 
culculated for ſmalt ſtates, but entirely 3 

the exigencies of large empires. 

| 1 the inyention of tha art of printing, the means 

q. information have been multiplied, and the communi- 

cat on 61 ſentiments rendered eaſy through an extent of 

YOthut offline ese "Rave" Yeeh fipraeticable in former 


times. - 


Scl. Alt is 2 this account that, otwithſianding many 
8 Shakes, buſes, 8 e SR of he preſs wu be moron a { wer 


7] 


:  Befides theſe pe we ought to ebhiider 
the"repreſetafive ea of the people as a vaſt im- 
provement in the art of government; as, by means 
thereof, the moſt extenſive countries may be wonder- 
fully concentrated, and their public concerns. fubmitted 
to the collected wiſdom of thoſe who are conſicdlered as 
the wiſeſt and beſt men of the ſtate, becauſe they are 
TOY and from the general maſs of the citizens. 


Scl. I Happy that ſtate in which citizens have franchiſes ſo 
ne eminently 
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4. ©, eminently great, that the government is founded in their 
own choice, and that frequent elections of their repres 

7] ſentatives and officers of government put it in their power 
do correct the evil effects of a miſtaken choice: but only 
happy and likely to continue ſo, if they, endeavour to 
keep elections, the fountain of public power, pure and 
.12\\'/ undefiled; ſo that the queſtion is, who is the rpan/ beſt 


i 5591 —— the man of Party or connec - 
al 12 tions 


' Is it eceſſu to inyite fre Citi ns. to a 3 uſe 
15 Mikel at an meſtichable 5 ht 12 it pardonable to 


neglect them? Should a free ind, as lon fir he can 


eexerciſe this right, neglect any opportu o it freely 
+» impartially, vnbiaſſed by party ⁊cal, run too termin- 
ed to take the ſide of the virtuous and honeſt candidate? 


Scl. 3. ff the fountain is not pure, what can we d expeſt of - 
rivulets proceeding from it?: 

When ns, choſen by a majority of voters 450 
wo 9 wen their 8 jk fo aſſemble for 
the diſpatch of the public concerns of the ſtate, they 
are called the repreſentatives" of the people: what is 
done by them, or by a majority of them, is reckoned 
to be. done by the while none e in their repreſentative 
fn,” and is 93 binding on Ws; whole 


If theconflitution determines enen num- 
— of perſons may proceed to Pans bufinels, that 


number 1s called a Lain „dt 2b ON 
When, upon due notification, a quorum has 1 
they may proceed to buſineſs. ai Mn⁰ο , 


In repreſentative or republican goſemntita) nel 
as in ariftocracies, if any thing is determined, it will be 
by unanimous conſent or by a majority. 93 263. Oh 


Where unanimous conſent is neceſſary, hardly an 
ching can be concluded, at leaſt the felicity of the fo- 


cle ty 
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455 i to the utmoſt S n is the en 


e government of Poland. 


K sit in ble SH | 
1 Sy ae tn to yin at is advanta) ng ge or 
| 838 people, yet fuch unanimmy is the Rt: eligible deſi- 


. dleratum in all caſes where evil is to be dreade from the 
41/2) exeteite of public powers i uſted to the hands of frail 


„ir rele; wort ing Nee tot go ue e Lon 


The greateſt excellence of the Britiſh laws conſiſts in this 


bas 1 172 1 accyſed perſon can be condemned 
eeny gf te of his peers. The trial 


ID Wy [6.1 he libe the 27 are therefore juſtly 
teck rebel of fret cittxens, worthy te de nd. 
add down unimpaired to the lateſt poſterity.” 0 
It is therefore) wiſely provided in the conflitutions 
of governments, that a majority determine. 
In a monarchy, all err TIE e the reales of 
the monarchA- Dit  hatiovp eg 
Sed. lt is ti becobſerved, that tk clades been . 
15.230 Wt e ee avith the term monarch: there are 
en 0 and Ry BI9MTE: reſtricted by egaſtitutions 


x ing monarchs; for inſtance, 
* dhe King Opel hs, the emperor of ys 
S Rufha and en e way mo- 

bn: ies of ino ſtric Rind. 2 | 

ted an Luft 25 bu eder, 
by mutual conſent, for the purpoſe of mutual defence, 
forming à common intereſt in, conducting ſuch de- 
23 caſeany of the co ederation ſhout ſuffer an 
2oprefſion; for inſtance, the cantons of Switzerland, 
| . the United States of North · America before the 


adoption of the new conſtitut inn. 

It is by this conſtitution that the United States are 
tonſolidated into one general government, ſo that the 
individual ſtates retain all thoſe rights of ſovereignty 


which, rejate-to their internal government, whilſt the 
91153 rights 
25 
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rights of national ſovereignty are are transferred to the” 


government of the union. 


_ Governments are variouſly limited, bycompa, by 
expreſs or ſuppoſed conſtitutions. 

Thoſe which are not limited bj flndamiental laws 
are limited by nature; for ſovereignty flows from the 
right of government, and the public good is the ulti- 
— this right; therefore, ang tight aſſumed and 
exerciſed contrary to public good, is inconſiſtent with 


the law of ae the cis of man- 5 ſhe majeſtic 
will of God. ene aneh vip. 1-4 


- Deſpotiſm is antes n 
of natural law, a monſtrous abuſe of 3 what- 
ever goyernment it may take place. ft 


We ſhall wave the queſtion, Which Sie of - 
ment is beſt calculated for the advancement of public 
happineſs? becauſe it is obvious, that cuſtoms beget 
habits, and that what has become habitual ſeems moſt 
natural, and of conf nence muſt be moſt pleaſing. As 
a father i is fondeſt of his on children, ſo it is natural 
that a perſon is beſt pleaſed with His dn country and 
its government; andi in g e 
have little weight. Not gi7ty J 


But, that writers on motality Sg to Ai a 
difference of character naturally more fit for this or 
that ſort of government, is juſtly matter of ſurpriſe; 
for, kuman nature cannot change, and that needs muſt 
be beſt which beſt advances man's improvement in 
wiſdom, goodneſs and happineſs. Let it be obſerved, 
that governments intended for the regulation of pu- 
man conduct maſt be limited that of the limited go- 
vernments, the mixt are moſt ſuitable to the moral naꝭ 
ht ture 
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ture of man, am mort favourable to liberty than _ 
ſimple. form · that thoſe: citizens are free indeed; who 
bars bo both the direct and the indirect wild chojer of, their 
chat free citiaens enjoy this 
Veto, — eee > oy Wu it as an u able 


trim eir poſterity, it is to be ho 
U Fel al to "he. Ne is ind good uſe: of 2 


ineftir ima Tights, i in order | to tranſmit them from ge- 
rieration to | generation, 1 inviolate and unimpaired. 


| YT! #5 7 


Much depends upon a juſt and wiſe een! 
2 government well adminiſtered nray and ought to be 
2 public aa but to ſecure this effect, care, 
prudence, 


8 firmnels, perſeve- 


7 5 N Ny the part of the rulers” 


ve but; a te influence, c blic 
8 5 
7 J bo 80, Wang, 1 — with the moſt faithful 

ic duties of their ual 


89 —— Feth 
dae W wy y HER to prevent or to relieve 


— 2 . 
an ama to ea ſpirit of in 
ola n all orders and conditions 
of the citizens 4 5 may lead to the promotion of the 
cauſe este and ſerve as incentives to a faithful diſ- 
charges of the duties to God,: to themſelves and to their 
fellow'citizets,—biight to be amongſt the firſt concerns 
of '#"governmetit towards the pe 15 becauſe, for 
tet ende the ſovercights veſted with fuck awple, fuch 
important rights over the community. 


"The education of youth, that great and ee 
of the leſs ſocieties, calls for the moſt ſolicitous 
care on the part of the fathers of countries, and n 


= - 
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to engage their attention more than the * 
citizens for the eventual deſence of the country. 


It is to government, whatever its form may be, that 
citizens have a right to look up for relief and redrels, 
12 juſtice, protection and public happineſs. 


Whatever the form of government HTC UE 
is certain, that its porver 40 da good is unlimited. Thoſe 
who exæreiſe that right to this end deſerve the name of 
great and goad men; ſuch are fathers of their country, 
and a public blefing E „ 6: hte e De 


In conſtituting and eablithig the Timits f govern: 
ment and the Röſeg rent ne 1 805 Fa 
extremes muſt be 004 If too much 
lodged in any particular branch of Nord. 
cularly in the executive, it may materially aff 4 

liberty of the people; if too little, the internal peace 
of 92 ſtate, its akt external ſecurity and reſpeRtabi- 
lity abroad, muſt become unſtable and precarious. ' 


Much, therefore, 1s requiſite *ndlend mare than hu- 
man wiſdom can foreſee, for ſecuring good- 
neſs in a government, however e c be — 
Standing armies are ſo far from being a mean for public 
happineſs, even in the hands of the beſt governors, 
that in ſome caſes the 182 be conſidered as the bane 
of ciyil happineſs, and in other reſpects bear the com- 
plexion of a neceſſary, political evil, as, like all publi- 
cans in a ſtate, they muſt apply. the want of public 
virtue on the partof the citizens. | 


If citizens would be faithful to their public obliga- 
tions, if they would not often place their private in- 
tereſt in the counteracting public good, if they would 
ſtudy public honeſty more than is generally the caſe, — 


the 


—— 


OT create an hoſt 
L. not be peſtered 
with — — eee 
who might be more uſefully employed. . 0 
We conclude with this obſervation, thit the citizens 
4 _ 3 arm e to glory in their free 
tutions: ey. are ſupine in —— the 
that 8 27 e s . 
827 in the performance of all 
Wen the Fe pabli wires, the leaft that 
can be ſaid is, that they fin again ut themſelves—a fin 
which, if not the moſt unpardonable, is m_ 2 


moſt unaturdl. «; Iva Avidw ane ne: N 


og en Mech jor objvong yorlt dH vd pops 
_ foci 10 Dio bis l en e ans . 
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"HERE a are "Rate which hs in fe FL ISO 
for ercignty by which they provide for their reſpecta- 
bility ee ſecurity, and corre or repel in- 
croachments and injuries which might be meditated 
or attempted againſt their ſafety by other civil ſocieties : 
5 are others again, which make their external 
ty a common intereſt with ſome other ſtates, by 
wing. confederation ; whilſt there are alſo ſuch as 

ww. for that purpoſe, under a common general 
government. In dhe firſt caſe, the national — 
of the people are directed by the immediate go 
Fa the ſtate; in the ſecond, the rights of — 
overeignty are exerciſed by an aſſem bly of the confe · 
— 9A bodies politic; in the laſt, the national ſove- 
reignty is lodged in a general government. 

, deh—I the firſt caſe, the ſtate itſelf is a nation; as, France, 
Nuſſia, Sweden, Venice, Genoa, &c. In the ſecond, the 


States General of the Seven United Provinces of the Ne- 

' therlands, and the Helvetic body, or the aſſembly of the 
cantons of Switzerland, &c. In the laſt, the general go- 
vernment repreſents = * and tranſacts the national 


_ affairs 


confederation/dears the character of the nation; as, the 


Ce moon — - — 
— — — — 0 
bo F - ” 4 
— . . 
o < 
— — — 


W — MORT eee del: 

fairs of thoſe ſtates w ich haye formed the political 
d a1 } e balbemée, the empire, Great- Britain, 

| . —— States of Nortel 
75111 6 Serie 4, Er BII - 10 9111 Unt. 2 1 
n ſtate, or confederation or an aflociation of ates 
veſted with · the external. ſovereignty requiſite for ſelt- 
defence, have, place among the nations of the earth. 
u nation is therefore ſimply. defined. to be a ſtate 
externally on, abjoincely independent; that is to lay, not 
zn to; the authority, controul, or government of 
hor boy pohtice: Ay 191 i hen 1h 
ell. et —— ee tha the external or ab- 
horny > NE alles ale tutes their 9 0 50 
character · tions may be di t in many reſpects, 
266 flame, n that of the form form er the quality bf govern- 


ment, oß thed ehen Mo e dee 10 ed 
e 'YArious.0 elations; uc S e eir 
| pole 92 1000 fel Rp a W not . Wet "aft mea 
5 we heir ng nationdl indep 132333 


dene "EL of nations which 


| W - nations — There are ſtates which, 
echrity in a conf nfedergtion 


fig 27 
I W \ Sarghe lake of 2 1a be Tach een their national right: 
Aud vt rr 9 of ſtates which have ſhaken 


TIE 5 e 
Haß how * att 
e „have their cha 1 ng And 3 


I the verument 
Elen 4 — Boi ver the affairs a the children of 
2 men They have * H, full gro x ih —be- 

comme ſtatio to ruin. Winch the 

yY e the 2225 uy the 15 Monarthies; witneſs 
agiSy 5 the fight y R e Ne 

— or ependence excludes all 

of ſubjection or ſubordination it follows, that no 

2755 Jr dr ſiperiorit ean take place among nations. 


ee n ene follows, that nations have 


rat ona OTA 179310 1A AR HUT ne 
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mk vo perfect affirmative right' in one another; that is to 
tay Gy areot in a ſocial, but in a natural ſtate. 
The natural ſtate of · nations is abſolute When they 
Ae echſtäeved in themſelves; bat becomes byparberical 
Ude en ire Eobfidered under certain/Cirtumſtarices. 
Nations, in their abſolute natural ſtate, 
tube +igbts; becauſe: they have the fame nature, 
oquitip independent of any authority on earth. 
— Frdin this'it follows, that When the cireumſtaces 
of nations differ, their rights may Alfferb büt wen 
they” are under che fame” efreamſtances; their hypo- 
"thetical natdta Fights Win be tHe ame- 
Hense it-follows, that nations live in a ſtate-of ab/e- 
CT 
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martality, the rewards: and puniſhments of another 
life it is evident, that i It is a very important duty of 
Ger ſent 5 in all their public proceedings, 
their ſenfibili their OWN, ac: | 
God, 0 Pat 1 citizens Re 5 atuated Ry 
Hel bree . 1 ah 


arif 6 
SET 


ge then rm ppote of life} For 
bo rvition'oF-tieatth, and for augmenting natural 
' bot 25 ars national duties." Rulers are to encourage 
the ats, agtieulture and commerde to reward the in- 
duſtrious to provide for the poor and needy to have 
acute that the whole body politic may be cemented to- 
gether by ntutual uffiſtance, and to order things ſo that 
a mr monious may claſſes and 


8 of the people, that they give one a 


alte 09 tas d t nt 8. 


The wWble ation + irtictrlar calls for the ſtricteſt 
afferif6n' pea dart d rr rulers eee g redt duty 


W 7 


dat 2 —_ — | 
"As the rulers of ohh in duty bound to cn 
the community againſt inſurrections and diſorder from 
within, ſo thoſe of nations have moreover to be careful 
that the independenet of the nation or an part thereof 
be not infringed, eneroached upon or deſtroſed- The 
loſs of l f The plc Woe N 2 
nation. 4 5 10 £ 
Whatever * with the hee ** 4 W | 
puts it-in a ſtate of neceſſity; Which may be abſolute, | 
extreme, or. reſpective. Vide page tat 
In either of theſe ſtates, the tulers are in duty hound 
to uſe all poſſible means to avert the danger and Pte 
ſerve ce nlajhenthiies of the nation 
Sci. Hence the rights of defence and war with which rulers 
aaklkrAare inveſted by nature in gaſes of neceffity;; - age 10 
Should rulers find, no other ramadyJeſtato preferve 
the independence of the nation than to conſent to a 
diſmemberment of the body politic, by. giving up a 
fortiſication, a town, a province, & c. the ſtate of ne 
ceflity:not only juſtifies, but alſo lays, the indiſpenſible 
duty upon them to conſent to ſuch, diſmemberment. 
But to alienate provinces or places on any other a- 
oaunt is a ſtretch of — — 


flagrant ac of mute. 0000 
[IS 


F 


ſalf e preſer ation centers in national in- 
ee flows —— a nation arc 


the natural þ of 
Dees n go 


. —— yer. MN a 2th 11 2:3 ft 

Sch, 1 9 — therefore uf ſame impi tunte to know to 
* en th gyvernment has 1 £Þ in moderation and 
TIE her with. aue ee 
N ti 57 : exceeding 8 Meature 
ic 1 2 and 0 ances di the na- 
N 515 | w 
| 84.2.—Wher there is not perfect equality among nations, 
- independence — utmoſt precarious 

This leads to a confaderationzof the duties of na- 
tiotal rulers concerning the character and 


of the natium. aft en rc ND 


4s 


DEE 
t more hats the valour and 
aud to 2190 0+ v6 
2M. here. the 


and d abroad, and will doubtleſs:conciliate the 


Will oß all other nations 
becfdyiof tion We 


<< Ca. 40 5 
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_ We only add, that, as tile rranmers and/tafte of a 
nation have vaſt; influence on its profperity, it will be 
an important duty om the pare of goveriiment to en- 
1 to give them thie moſt ſalutary direction, 

all in Their er to inſtil in che minds of "the 
— birch . 


Scl. Since the moſt eflential duties Wick non owe them- 
Alves have been attended ro under the” Heal of politics, 


At may be deemed unneceſfary to enlarge here ou any fur- 
. eee 


vel bony im Sd van nb: 
tern ; 259 901 #f oaths fot 
tv 124414 2112 63,16. Amn 31/9 e 291 2 


if 06, eh -CHAPTER'v, r 
1 Ree tory bs RAE n Znin on neon 
eee e e MEN 

* - alot derte | Wu © 2 cf 
INCE te Hark WAG ations owe one another 


flow from the law of attire, it Follow that they mY 
reals Es 15 


By the duties of humanity n. Wan — Lone pop con- 
der one another as ſocieties of Fellow ra nen—as fo many 
communities of the umvexſal "Gr" the Faman 
race, placed under tie gu yernmeitt᷑ 8 4 
and tdividually as well as collective Gem 16 bb 12 
his Hob will, in rendering one und 
—— National rulers, conſidered 1 110 1 icht, Ur ire 

to befriend other r ei, their dll. 
treſſes to cultivate le, ind, in 
caſes of neceſſary defence or rw, to deter humanity, 
forbearance and | moderation. Lo : L 


bel Ito debtible and happy Would Bethe AAR of the bi” 
man race, if the duties of huntinity, friendthip, god 
2. 97 , neighbourhood 


— of! 


288 wrt —— y—_ les HC eat: 
_— 27 amongſt cr oogut Loan beg 
2 0 2 ſunt e tap nets of mankind, that/jeal6uſy, diſ- 


in, re am . Inſt of power and dominion, 
1 * that general benevolence” and brotherly 
* Ma by tun. ee — _ 
en J N 
alliance euer will afford! . a4 en . Ek" 
However, as this amiable union of intereſt and af- 
fection between nationatgovernments ſeems to remain 
among the pia d of the philoſopher and philan- 
thropiſt,—the time not being yet come for nations to 
embrace one another as brethren, which they really are 
as fellow inhabitants of the earth, fellow 2 of 
the univerſal kingdom of the Moſt High, w 
ciouſiy diſpenſes his providential mercies over e 
nations of the ee 8 for 5 law 155 MN they 
tg take inta conſi Jie ee ect duties 2 ich they 
de towands ons, anather. th bel Benn 
The moſt r whic ch 


general duties .neceſlity,.. det 
7 others 54 fl ur 
Mi! pl pee a AI 2 5 A ae 
t. Are 


following; 
—{ Neath muſt injurs another, ©; either aQually or 

implicitly e its ſexurit ... 
Nations muſt er ene e burtchetr own; Gat is to 
> they muſt be. careful not eo interfere in the rights 
ol each other, eſpecialy the natural right of equality. 
HA nation that his become gully of imuring ahibther 
muſt nike reparation; left itpive juſt cauſe for defence 
and war, and thereby endanger its own ſecurit © | 


55 


ü 


41 


2 a muſt never reſort to defence o or war Without 


"when either. becomes neceſſary, care 
| ſhould 


* 


chat 5 it be died; with e uity, wad 
"mot © d beyond the limits of natural, juftice ; that 
is vfay; hoſtilities muſt ceaſe. is ſwon as; reparntion cui 
be obtained and nationaf feeurity re-eſtabliſhed. "y 
Nations are bound to fand faithflally to. their public 
efigigements, and ſtrictly to obſerve the ations of 
2 treaties which fubfift between hen 
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40 i N73 18 Der 13157 N 
N as fuch, enj amelie. whi 
are either abſolute or e 
The abſolute natural "rights of ESR FO 

their nature; — in themſelyes :; that is to ſay; 
: froth the idea of national independence: 
ee ö natutal rights refult Nerd that 
Rationkl fn chene Tier dernen cfcum- 
ſtances; for — A nation haus x fiß ht to Prohfdit 
the exportation of raw materials. ou © the country 
to permit the curreney of foreign voin, & 5 
The abſolute natural rights of nations might be dif: 
tinguiſhed into various Claſſes, and thele again ſpecified 


to a confiderable ur dec it: were our intention to 
enter into a minute detai 90 L : 

But the ideas explanative of all che Parllea⸗ 
lars req uiſite for ſpecific information on this lubjegt; 
e eady explained, when we treated of 
eivil ſociety, the Ps 1 forms; and Ace 


thquld be 


cCireumſtances 


2 ts, chodiſrjbution ofthe exerciſe of po- 
litioal and n ſovertignty,—it may ſuffice to ob- 
ſervd here, that all the abſo — rights of ations 
center in che free eerciſe of all che rights of ſoverei 

2 neceſlaty for theit own internal government, 

wh 9 10 1 xp of abſolute equality and national 755 
| that no power on earth, no nation, nay, 
no combination of nations, has any ſhadow-of right'to 
interfere with either the one or che other. 


"mn 1. Nations have conſequently: the/abſalute natural right 
a jo chang thek government. conſtitution. and laws as they 
pleaſe; and other nations interfering, under any pretence 
whatever, 48 e to the ab ute natural right of 
nations. ban VII 1 6 017 þ 


Sch. 2.— The N France, and be kingdom of Pond 
mo” - exhibit ſcen genes of horror and i 101 : 

— Httle the great e wy of the earth Fen the w bf) nature 
ant of matures G·² .. 
The hypotherical natural rights of Aas ee Mil 

more multifarious, "according to the great variety of 

r * rr 

and national uffairs- nee a een 
The moſt notable Span eee n bitroduce 
reat und modiffeations into national af- 


conſequential 
airs Are, an the, one. Hand, a Rate.of peace and public 
ſecurity "pare ather, mer War —_—— 


K. 


4 n 


85 n . (3 216k 2) e fin . * 1 7 
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| Th h theticn! natujal ghts of public ſecurity 
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one 7 nation commits no inj ury ugaiuſt another by 
enjoying either of thoſe 3 conſequently ĩt cannot 
meet With any diſturbance by virtue of any right 
Connded 3 in nature. Hence we conclude, that a nation 
1 4 838 right to live in ſeeurity and peace, when 
ſuffers no diſturbance from and keeps itſelf clear of 


cammitting injury againſt others. 

Since rights to the attainment of lawful ends imply 
the right to make uſe of all thoſe means which are ne- 
oeſſary for thoſe ends, it follows, that nations have a 
natural right to make uſe of all lawful W for the 
preſervation of ſecurity and peace. | 


To determine the ſpecific rights of ſecurity and 
peace, attention muſt be had to the particular com- 
plexion and fituation of national affairs:-—The. whole 
of the enquiry turns upon theſe two. conſiderations : 
vac wa at the preſent time and under the preſent. cir- 

Ben m en ny proceedings of a nation are 
means nece for its ſecurity and peace; and Whe- 


ther thoſe public proceedings.are law ful. 
Scl. For inſtance, if a nation « tortifications, augments . 
- ts navy, recruits its army, an 31555 itſelf in a reſpect - 
able ſtate of defence, the queſtion will be, Are theſe 
proceedings meant for war; is 2 — to be dreaded; * 
or does that nation provide for its own ſafety ? + 
No nation lawfully provides for its ſafety ar arro- 
gates to itſelf a controul, right or power over another 
independent ſtate; becauſe the right of equality is in- 
fringed, a national injury takes place, and that nation 
gives hel other a juſt cauſe for defence and war. 


No nation can.lawfully provide for its ſafety by con- 
pelling the aſſiſtance of another; for ſuch a condu 
wolild be arrogating a right over an independent nation. 

No 


aa 


thet Sandes e ing br uch a l would . 
uſurpation ind attvization of right over another nation, 
vSchc11--Fheterritorialſovereignty of a, nation is pve 


W og e er Ae; ” UE, Jew 
a 381 2. — enoa has brave intain tha 
A 2 5 ke thereby eſcaped by malate public 
+> calamities, which have been" brought on other ſtares by 


the Wee right on the part of ti —_— 


*0 +... be teme eite enn (Pome s that 
| 8 0 dy the pre ent evolution is 5 . 


dependent fates, and 0 00 5 
20 al inc fr pi a nd poſ Bore 
by 1 LE in . eh tell 2 NY order 
nature: ac 2 85 tis, nations have their be- 
nning, arrive to the zenith of national glory, de: 
gin anct yanifh away. Some are as it were born 
ahewbthers become extinct If chen nature ſhould 
be the guide to determine rank, it would follow, that 
' hae nation is':entitled to Bs is of the 
eienvorigins 10 eie on ! 1 57 
Hu umong individuals; ſocmongſt nations 3 ib pet 


rveneralite.9ge * and wiſdom, but 
2 5 ad Jendour. that oy mine rank and 
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44313 bees Moy We 300 728 en! Al tiere 
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7 fe ONsH „th 
rig t of equality, nd all other acquired. rights, nſti⸗ Us, 
tute-what nations may excluſively claim. a their awn,.. | 
- 'Sinte 2 diſturbance in what is -a-nation's own: by 
the national interference of another, is a national injury, 
it fallous, that in ſuch. caſes a nation has the natural 


right of compulſion, raparation, defence and war Fan 
any other that becomes guilty of committing a diſtur- 
bance, ati injury, a dat ape, or any act of intended or 
eee EY 
When nations make uſe of violent means to avert 
2 public injury, they exerciſe the natural right; of the 
aggrefſed againſt the aggreſſor, and felort io What ds 
called national dgfenCꝶds.. note 
Sinee national defence is frequently attended with 
great riſtes and loſſes on the part᷑ of the law ful defender; 
and ſince the happieſt defence brings great calamities 
on an inconceivable number af individuals, and oſten · 
on the moſt innocent citizens of both the contending 
nations; it follows, that the rulers of nations ſhould 
do all in their power to prevent an aggreſſion ; that is to 
fay, to prevent a national" ius, by ling efficacious 
means, lawful in themſelves, but not violent in their 
nature or gonſequences;-far-the purpoſe of inducing 
bother nations not to entertain a deſire or to manifeſt an 
inclination to become an aggteſſor. Vide p. 18g. 
Nations have a right ta prevent national injuries, by 
obſerving a juſt conduct towards others, and by putting 
themſelves in a proper ſtate of defence. * 
Lational defence cannot be Juſt when it is not found - 
ech in a juſt cauſe or conducted in a fav ful manner. 
0 Wanne 


1 * 
9 


«4 — 


Nothing can be 12 ina for national defence, EX- 


cept 4 national injury, either actual or impending. 
Nothing, with reſpect to nations, can be cbufdered 
public or Hational, except what has RTF to the 
national government. e nb . err 
We diſtinguiſh national in ables Wb — 3 in- 
direckt and inte immecinte ah ne ante. am 99"? 


Sof DOG aner een 4914419 


"Injuries Which proceed from or are [andioned by 
government are dri, and 10% fatto national, if whey 
are levelled agai ſt the yernment of another: thols 
which d. A" 7 did agency "of Private p rſons are 
inks, 8 YE national When the govern: 
ment 2707 Falte W uf them, or, upon repre- 
ſentations made and ſatisfaction required by the injured 
goverament, ſuffers ſuck repreſentations to remain un- 
noticed or i¹ẽhholds that ſatisfaction which is due. 


Thoſe ijurtes which are committed againſt the na- 
WE Lec aaa ſaid to 9 anne are in 
themſelues nationdlzaif, as has quſt been remarleed, they 
come from government, or hive its ſanction; but ſuch 
as Lau the. private citizens of a nation, whether 
di overnment or indirectly by individual per- 
ſons, 6th dnt eee. and become na _ when re- 
preferitations from the government of the injured citi- 
Zens are Nlighted, and ſatisfaction, which 4s due, with- 
bell on the part of the rulers of that ey apt de 
the it by 1 Proceeded, whether it. ir 
own. o ſuch _— Fe, anction,. or 78 ve private 
2000 po as under their controull. 

-Thus, even injuries committed by ſtrangers become 
national when 1 are countenanced by a national g- 


bh n 2 
Af 7 


RR 434, 
3% I, neon el this P foy the following maxim of 


ee ts redreſs the {flies of "Ek e 
x Rory 5 citizens, - -e 
9 "i buht not to ſuffer his 1 Perle ts offend viher . 


An n or their citiaens. be, IN 
| The faults of individuals are not immediatel pete 5 


| earth we SET t 
overnments that approve or fy. t the Gion of D 
tirens againſt other . come the — N of 
ſuch injuries, and confrquently agpreſſors. foros 
| | An offend onion than the private — 5 who” has 
been guilty af pode in Rede has a tige 
to "compel reparation on the part of ſuch fender. 


+ .& * 


© © Nationals rernments offend others it upon reprrſentation, 
ſtthey refuſe juſtice, and make it a rate ce to connive at 
14 9 aud plunders ny ted by 12 ade 
4 ir aut Wong ne 


l e : 


Sh, wy are ops dene fene, bien 

warrant hat in the proper ſenſe of the term is called 

weer nations. Natural juice extends! not 

rartber than ſatisfaction und ſecurity. | Nations acknow- 

. You PAM 4. 11 . en jeartha; — 7 nes. r 
uni me Is, . therefore, an unw 7575. ufutpati 

- #4) neh may” ute e ve ple to the exexcils of 


tation eg, r rity, — 77 Neu 


right. 10 Une A112 
Abs national ey as fins Ga en ho! f y 
good between a breach of a betwee fe 


hich takes place in the tranfa Kere a] individuals: 

want of teſpect to a prince is therefore very far from 
— * in Ter a national injury. It may, in ſome i in- 
ſtances, juſtify a ſimilar behaviour, a certain indifference 
and —— but cannot juſtify violent meaſures, war 
and bloodſhed, wherein thouſands of "not Hen 


W Vide p. 178, &c % b 
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ob 7 for ha- 
| 8 hts which 
' and there are 9 =) ations, 
— A and ways in which diſturbances may take place. 
255 | Sch—Perhappall national injuries might be referred to theſe 
8 ae wee inintias a Niet perſons, property und rights. 
As nations. are pie to abftain from all injuries, i it 
15 that they are hctedly bound te niake reþara- 
tion, aither hy gellitution os W 
+++ The da + reſulting from national injuries ma 
be ial und indirect. Vide p. 185and 186. f 


2 . jaſt another, 
the latter has not the - of. — but the 
* 45 of requiring particulat ſecurity aguinſt future ma- 

male volence; for, as has been 


chimations 
7 805 puniſhment Rennes to patiogel indepen- 
unge 1 iy be to d cited inte 4 _ and 
> ; With felpect to the frm meyers, renee 
| nee immorality of a national injury is to be efti- 

nated by the ſtanclard of the important right of abſolute 
i Err en injurious i infringe! 
The right. of defence implies a right to compel 
e for nations have a right to avert as well as 
Hes: lick p. ale d deen e 
1 ls however, cannot be forced to ney any 
of eh 2s independent bodies politic, they 


1 K. what is their wah as Thy think 


it is a n of. on nature, Whether, in ſome 
191 49 . c aber N prudeuce and i 


uties which nations owe Eves fer or conſiſts wi 
211011), that humanity which one nation ſhou ld feel de 


| eee, M er tt ze oi 

| Whether = nation chuſes to remit or to-exereiſe its 

rig defence, no third natior'is thereby imuted. 

| In the proſecution of the rig ht of defence, a neutral 

| may be hurt by as of th foſecutor ; * 
ery of — — to the nurer 


gp te What has been obſerved with — to the r 
of acts of violence among individuals, perfectiy holds 


ood with regard to national governments; that is to ſay, 


nuot the nation which com Acts of hoſtility, but 
n — ures 11 — g/0e” ro 
n 2&6 ſor. Viale p. 1 UNA eee eee. 


Nations have but liwited e ende ddd 
e no more violence is lawful than that which 
is ſufficient to afford ſatisfaction and ſecurity ; neither 
are acts of hoſtility entitled to any further continuance; 
for in either of theſe caſes — 9 and Hafan: 
would be deſtitute — —— n 
conſeq uentiy ot an aggre » give 
the original aggreſſor a quit right for defence, as far as 
the limits of a 1 4 0 defend are exceeded. 
Vid "7 187= 192, ett 44 4554 
Since theſe im rights depend upon, a juſt 
- cauſe for their exerciſe, it is evident, that nati J rulers 
a well canyinced of this particular; or vio- 
meaſures among nations are ſo dreadful and exten- 
five in their effects, ſo complicated in their natute, that 
it exceeds the power of conception to form any idea'of 
the calagiitics which involve the lives, the rights, the 

property, the ns + ay individual comforts of in- 


numerable 
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Fee eee of ſuch contending nations. The 

of engaging unjuſtly,” Fo for a light offence, in 

8 C meafures — national al. de ence, cannot but be 1 m- 

itely heinous and criminal, both in the ſight of God 
of men. TTY ont? ye G me * oy 5 wee - 

5th 1 = lt is true, rulers: nt nati — their W oisders may 

-  do-infinitely-more good than other men, becauſe they en- 

** i joy uncontroulable powers. and innumerable opportuni- 

105 ties for rendering nations happy: but it is alſo foe, that 

E. 3 to make an improper uſe of thoſe powers 

are ſa many and fo, great, that the ſituation of ſuch men 

cells more for pity than for envy. + The human ſoubl re- 

A volte at. 1 ht of the facrifices,which are daily making at 

the rige 9 iaſatisble and boundleſs ambition: — The 

iſtoric page exhibits. more monſters and deſtroyers of 

8 fathers of their eauntry, gods on earth 

1 Wegen pour the imperfections of men, and take 

r 4 or. 775 nce and moderation, which beſt ſuit 

10 "Hf 13 fe, and cofiſtitute the greateſt fplendour 
and glory of national governments. TY #371 


2 P the dreadful combination of pow- 


878 N F miſphere, unnaturally forined for what 
utual defe 


nce, we cannot he p lamenting that 

n the'reafonis are "mentioned, humanity, the k-th 
| 1 of mor ; of religion, 
Ak — — N this nature required veh means of 


« yams VIA could in 9 — ſhape juſtify unlawfy] inter- 
e ference.jn, what is an independent vation's own right. 
"54. The unnatural contempt of religion on the part of 
vinb hat devoted nation which has been the object of their 
n 0. perſecutian may, on the other hand, be conſidered as a 
temporary mean of. defence-againſt the power of, ſuper» 
Soo and that ſtrange mode of ſupporting or preaching 
up morality; but a proſecution of ſuch ſtrange ſenti- 
ments muſt and will be a cauſe for endleſs feuds and ani - 
40 ar maoſities, which finally end in diſſolution. A nation 
without * ian, what is it? What is a people, warlike 
And g at declares againſt it? 


19 4. With — ſuaſory, probable or pretended * 
2071 tt e vide p. r 9. nn 
National 
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mode, in which, e cis I f ge n 451 
I. 1. A diferice deltibiire'd? 3 juſt cauſs can Ware 15 
though it be conducted in the beſt poſſible manner; for 
in itcfelf it is an injury; and a fawleſs aggreffion. © 
Sele. be prefent eonteſt 'betweery the combined powers 
and France e bits on tte part of the fer, With Few 
-- - exceptions, inſtanees of tegwlarly conducted defence, 
W hilſt the latter have frequently * ed witneſs the 
mio de in 2 vets am . poſts 
ane and garriſons: Men 1407 © Or 


oy juſt defence taut be Kartiedt oh, W tht . 7 
be lawful and lawfully a A 2 
that is contrary to the dictates off. natu — 


IN not make uſe of afaflinarion poiſon- 
jury; means Which in themſelves defeat al 
potbiliey of ſecurity. Vide p. 9g 1s 1 


All other means for repelling an invaſon, enen 
ling reparation, or guardin inſt aggrefſſon 

law ful, if uſed with: as bra. e ee a8 rente 

and not further than the right of defence extends. 

San 1. Among the law ful means of deſentè axe veckoned fol: 
diers and officers; a regular, well diſeiplined militia: they 

are inſtruments in the bands of the nati6nal rulers to ex- 

- += ecute the public will of the national fbvrreignty. This 
| Rate is la wfulon- the part of the ruledy navy tigr duty, 

.  - - their birth-right; and their greateſt glory, hen they are 
employed for the deſence of their coumtrys/ but men who 
are inſtruments of ambition, ho ate ſent upon conqueſt, 
or given to hire, who fight for no object but their pay, — 
how degrading their condition! how title comporting 
with the dignity of human nature! and how inconſiſtent 

with a lawful exefciſe of rights in/perſons? - 

We wave entering into the minutiae of ſubſidies, auxiliaries, 
- &c. becauſe nations have ſuffered their affairs to become 
preternatural; affairs which muſt be ſupported by reme- 
dles of the ſame ſtamp and nature. 1 


e which ar e | ly — 
ays in 
er eee 
L123 MI with its ingredients, auch todls and i a kinds; gon 
." .|  ceſlary for ehrrying/o0n expeditions, for ſtanding a fiege, 
as y 5 1208, , proſecuting effectually the operation of defence. Add 
ta tbeſe, Chips of war and the materials for building and 
3-598 — them, tents, ſoldiers cloth, fortifications, &c. 
Saz. —j—g—ᷓ —— — — ; horſes, 
2 though e .xeckoned innocent in peace, may, 
at under cheumſtanees, — — defence and . 


neben bee an is ſupported, by tlie other it 
2 is enabled nf a the . When a plac a place is bloekaded 


| A 0 ns enable the defen- 
＋ wy 3 60 Om Or 42⁰ ob non — We be. 
—ůů — and Yarlons operations 
of defence rmndiwant i 0 
There are cuſts Wiere a nation en unden a ſtate 
of abſolute or extreme neceſſity . Where the outrageous 
behaviour of an aggreſſor or invader: renders neceſſury 
the-uſe of ee abel, no other Rate 
would be dw, 4® „nt N non 
neee af Ae ane of the 
laws of retaliation, of retortion, and 15 1 
of hm £54) » 


K's 7 e e put proceed proceedings, 


1 aggreſſor is 
eee — 


a 


30 88 Serge their property, K . 

8 2. Theſe are caſes where the injurer ertoſgreſſes the law 
of nature, and a queſtion ariſes, whether unlawful pro- 
" Eeedings of one nation juſtify another to proceed to 
public acts of injuſtice ? 

* 8. 3. 2 principles of natural juſtice declare againft this 

mode ©: 1 except in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, of 

which the common ſaying holds good, nece/ity has no law. 


* Wa] There 


There is a poſſibility for a nation in guide, 

kf hen the right of reparations in ſeizing . 
gs that belong to the injurious, ; 

ing — wr juſt ſatisfaction is made. 


„ILikewiſe, the aggreſſed nation may ihe from the 
nation guilty of aggreſſiom thoſe privileges which it 
dor in the dominions of the formen >» 1 
q The lam of retortion.chtitles 2 national ſovereign to 
treat the ſubjects of another in the lame manner a8 the 
latter treats the citizens of the former. r 


Kepriſali are uſed. between; nation and * 
Juſtice 20. themſelves, : when. they cannot gtherwiſe ob» 
tain it. If a nation takes poſſeſſion of What belongs to 
another, or refuſes to pay a debt repair an mury, &c. 
khe other may ſeize and ipply to its own uſe an thi 
that belongs to the nation thus *pgreflin and mf 
proceed in this manner tif it as bat ll 
penfation for intereſt · and damage; or le may retain'the 
property ſo ſeized as a pledge till armple ſatiafachion has 
einma: ro tes e ee vi J ave]; 

Scl. 1. Effects deised muſt be preſervod while there is any 
0 hope of obtaini Won e os at 

_ As loon 1 t is lot they, 
© , the repriſa $ are, accom 


ropture between nations Goch the 
t gie 14 GNA an wort nas asse en 
dea -Kepriſals are-@nly allowed by thelaky uf nations upon 
ol cauſe that is evidently juſt; or for a debt that ! atoms” 
y clear. zh 
N We. force can be lav fully applied by + itf©s; 'wkhout 
1 8 Whether Wer is ors not dpGteg to do it 
0 1 ice 11. 
Seh. 3. Room is likewiſe left for repriſals where an dddevfary 
refuſes the means of bringing the right fo Proof, or art- 
TY evades if. 
The 


f 
18 akes plac ce u on a 


— 


7 
124 
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The 56 $ of repriſals are either the public pro- 
petty of the nation, or that whith ORR. @ tothe pri- 
vate eitizens thereof. | 

An exception muſt be rifle 005 things which are 
a depoſit truſted. to the public faith; for the confi- 


Ge , in the public-faith of a nation-ought\to 
m177 Tr even in an open war. 4. is *. A 
— Government ought to indemnify its; citizens. who 


fuffer,by.eeprifals.. At Er 8 SA. 
* Theſorercgnalons ener reprifs. ep 
þ | 1 in ett $f 


Wtinot'be" Tawfully 
fore nation Ras no right to ſet "itſelf "up 1 
8 Scher nützen: — 
vate perlons haye 10 1 5 1 for juſt Ft 
4 ht to be com heir governments to 
reoompenes choſe on ae xepri s are made. , 


9 tice is cee by a refuſal to hear complaints—by 

ſubjects ta eſtabliſh their rights before 
— affected delays—by a judg- . 
ment maniteſtly*partial and unjuſt, &c. 1.55.1 þ, 

" Nations may: detain the ritizens of one another by 
way of nl and not releaſe them until fatisfartion 
isp698iveds, Repridals of this kindextend not to life or 
corparal pain, for ings are the,effects of 


ſueh proeęedi 
retaliation, and:-only allowable in 4 Gate-of -abfolute. 
neceſſity. 17.1 f To 11 's 1807525 75 Ar . (21940 F< 

When a nation makes juſt repriſals, it proſecutes its 
own right; commits no national injury, — — 
e "Vide Vatel--Law of Nat. B li. 


een iche e nete hop 31.3: "in; 


. #45) «34 ert bt. 7} * 
+ 
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F public ns is 0 ihe allied ta 
public war, that nothin 8 is required to conſtitute 
the latter than for the er to become reciprocal. 


Public war, therefore, may be defined to be that tate 
where national rulers reciprocally reſort to the exerciſe 
of what. really is, or is deemed the, zight af public 
defence: it is that ſtate in which nations commit vio- 
lence againſt one another, determined to tepel force by 
— 1 the name and by the ander of te public 


Public peace, on the contmecs iy that derable re 
of nations, where no reciprocal injuries have 
place—whete no nation is looked upon 8s an een 
ang where every one abſtains from acts ad Yao * 3115 

Scl. For further elucidations on this ſubj 

| a. , with this exception, that what there a In to 5 

| nduct of individual 3 . 0 be ili in 

£194 809 nations and national rulers. Nest 1 v 

Nations have a natural right of makin wal if there 
is no other remedy" left for repelling an unjuſt 
 fion;"that is'to ſay, if they cannot without it'enjoy p 
and ſecurity; for the natural rights of a nation cannot 
be defea ty the lawleſs reſiſtance of arraggrefiars/ if 
this were the caſe, there would be no moral poſſibility 
for government to direct what is a nation's. on to the 
attainment and advancement of its public happitieſs:' a 


tame — on the part of rulers of nations would 
Arge conſequently 
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eonſequently be a conduct contradictory to the, firſt 
principle of the lay. f nature, Hence it follows, that 
it is ſo far from being naturally unlawful for nations, 
under ſuch circumſtances, to make war, that, on the 
contrary, it is their public at ſo to do, whenever ano- 
"hier nation. unjuſtly and rhaliciouſly diſturbs the free 
enjoyment and lawful exereiſe of their ed of 
abſohite equality. * n. rann 
It is evident ou the nature of national indepen- 
Menes;ahd the natural relation of nations, by Which 
they ate focictics of fellow mmer, fellow citizens of the 
world; that tach mould enjoy its on, undiſtirbed by 
ty power or authority on earth ; that is to ſay, live 
in peace and fecurity. The tight, therefore, which a 
nation has for the enjoyment of public peace and ſecu- 
rity, is abſolutely natural and n from the 


national ſovereiguty of ſtates. 
Bat it is otherwiſe with ieee 
{ent defence and war; they pre-ſuppoſe ſome facts or 

ublic a&s on'the part of other nations,” to wit, inter- 
oridiſturbance'in thoſe things which are at the 
free difpofal of a nation for the ends of its political ex- 
tende, proſperity and independence. The natutal ate 
of nations, therefore, is not a ſtate of war, but! a fate 
of peace, Vids p. 199 and 20. 


From the natute of the ri of pen anchof vac 
A that no right eee 
without previous diturbance, of, which. a; national go- 
vernment is in ſome mode or other the moral cauſe; 
2 hens there is not a national injury either actual or 

there can be no room for the public exerciſe 
a 


its of pee l or defence. 
N 120 (Une * That 
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That war is iu which has a juſt cauſe and is juſtly 
conducted: public war, on the contrary, is wjuft, when 
it is deftitute of a juſt cauſe, conducted in an unjuſt 
manner, or protracted to an unlawful extent. | 


A war which really proceeds from a juſt cauſe, that 
is, from a national injury and diſturbance, may become 

unjuſt with reſpect to the mode, manner and extent of 
its being eonducted. 


An unjuſt war may be juſtly conducted; that 1 the 

| r mode and manner preſerved which comport 
7 the limited and reſtricted rights of compulſion 
and violent defence, or are ſanctioned by the cuftoms 
and practices of the civilized nations of the earth; but 


being founded on an unjuſt cauſe, can never becomp 


"54. —What bas juſt been ſaid of the 1 cauſes of defence, 
and what is remarked of wars deſtitate of juſt or reſting 
m pon fuaſory cauſes, in the ſeveral /z#olia-at the bottom 
of page 200 and in the beginning of, page g, e 
applicable to the publig wars of nations. 
; 68 of aggreſſion ought to be very well alcertained, 
leſt nations e guilty of e 1 
tranſgreſſion againſt the dictates of n en * 
bellian, againſt God, 


| As ſoon as acts of -mutual 8 er ball un 
— or war is declared, the nations at war, that is, 
ee ee as the *ggrelled.. anne eu 
enemies. 
Gab. Len ene edge rom thoſe tat 
bear us ill will, 
del. — That nations are not hoſtile enemies is not ſufficient 
; "poet that they are friends and well wiſhers.. a 
Seb. 3 . Tuere is no fuch thing amongſt nations as natural 
17 — for if their * their commerce, &Cc. y 
9 


= T8, 
„ 
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hail acl4 0-083: Hil 5414. 165 #54 1a" g ” | 
*2* Þ fituated that interference, or what is called riva/hip, 
| ,, may eaſily take place, there is no cauſe why they ſhould 
Ainjure or hate one another; on the contrary, ſuch ſitua- 
diogs are foreihle reaſons why they ſhould cultivate a good 
„ ', uederſtanding} tarmony aug pee 
Acts of hoſtility ſhould always be preceded by a 
fo declaration of war; becauſe, national wars teem 


Bel 798 e to 35 principles of nature, violence 

21 -. 1 LO. 47 "LE 18 30. t 3+»; 

cannot be lawfully made uſe of, till other means have 
ELNEYT IB, IS nnn Nie Tia! 2 ; x} TE, » 
und ineffeQual for preventing an open rupture. 


i : 14 940 iv L122) 1122.09: (45 
Ham nations are bound. to, cultivate peace as long 


as poſſible; when and under what circumſtances they 


— 


ſhould make reſiſtance; how and by what means they 
_ .ought to Bm py, the good will of a nation that 
is not fayourably inclined; what care and prudence are 
neceſſary, that preparations for putting themſelves into 
à proper ſtate of defence or that forming _— 
ke not acts of aggreſſion, upon the principle of an 
2 or impending injury, ſo that no pretext may 
be given for exerciſing the right of defence,—may be 
collected from what has been explained heretofore, un- 
der the chapter of the rights of defence' and of war, 
particularly pages 202 and 203, with the two ſubſe- 
quent /cholza, which begin page 204 674 
| 43" e 
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Ibe rights of war are naturally limited by the rights 
of reparation and ſecuriti y 
A nationat war with another hasa right to make uſe of 
all things which are natural, Aire aua neceſſary means 
for the ſecurity of national felicity and independence. 
That right extends to all manner of violence by which 
the power of the enemy may be weakened, the adver- 
fry rendered unable to make further reſiſtance, and in- 
duced to conſent. to equitable terms of peace; except, 
as has already been obſerved, acts of Falcge unnatural 
in themſelves, as, poiſoning, aſſaſſination and perjury”: 
for it is a nation's natural right to enjoy its own, un- 
diſturbed by another, and to live in a Rate of external 
ſecurity, As long as a hoſtile enemy is able to carry 
on the war with vigour, he will contmue his reſiſtance, 
and that ſecurity cannot be expected; but when de- 
prived of the means, when weakened to that extreme 
that he cannot proſecute his views with vigour, he will 
conſent to terms of pacification, and the nation which 
has been the object of proſecution will enjoy that peace 
105 ſecurity without which' a community cannot be 
| | py. : e. . - A _ K H & ic on 
. / 1! violent meaſures, though they be naturally law- 
ful in themſdves, become unlawful when they are not 
neceſſary for obtaining juſt reparation and full ſecurity. 
MWMWoith reſpect to the perſons and things which natu- 
rally came under the right of war, the cuſtomary law of 
nations determines in detail, and extends that right to 
all perſons and to all public and private property of the 
enemy: but the principles of natural law determine ac- 
cording to this maxim, that it is neither wiſe nor lawful 
to make uſe of means which are not abſolutely and directly 
neceſſary for. obtaining a lawful end, particularly in caſes 
 wbhere 
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ber uch mens ure grievous in their operation, and 
where they affect the innocent as well as the guilt. 
Upon the Arti of theſe principles we make a diſ- 
tinction between perſons and things which come under 
the right of wat in a direct and in an indirect manner. 
» Perſons and things which come under the right of 
war in a direct manner are, —perſons in arms, belong - 
ing to the army and public force of the enemy; War- 
like ſtores, ammunition, magazines, fortifications, ſhips 
of war, &c. in a word, all things which are the principa 
among thoſe that the cuſtom of nations has ſtamped 
with the appellation of contraband goods. 
Things of an enemy thus coming ditectly under the 
right of war, are liable to ſeizure and appropriation, 
and, if theſe expedients are impoſſible or inconvenient, 
Sc. —Such as are the property of ſubjects of neutral powers 
adare liable to ſeizure, and, upon adjudication conſonant to 
te cuſtomary laws of. nations, may be appropriated. 
3 How far the right of war affects the life of perſons 
Who bear arms or are part of the enemy's active force, 
cannot be determined with precifion, unleſs we diftin- 
guiſh the various ſtages and other circumſtances at- 
tending the operations of war. 
In an SO. that is to ſay, in that tate where 
enemies actually contend for victory, the right of war 
extends to the life of perſons in arms, if there is no 
other mean to obtain ſecurity and to ſatisfy the duty 
df ſelf-preſervation; for during that period the parties 
are in a ſtate of abſolute or extreme neceſſity. 
When victory is obtained, and perſons ſurrender 
themſelves, the right of war does not extend to art 
i 
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i6 {ecuriey-canbe obtained by cankaing the ram 
as priſoners. Kt $01 I Hr vo 
Perſons who do not — do not come direaly 

under the right of war; their lives ought. to be ſpared, 
and their perſons protected: but they may be ſecured, 
either by impriſonment or by oath of temporary alle- 
giance, as the ſecurity of the adverſary renders the one 
or the other neceſſary. To treat women and children; 
aged perſons, &c. with ſeverity, or unneceflarily to 
moleſt n is ace naturally Wit and bar. 
barous. 
Private Aſa or public buildings pou; public 
records, are entitled to protection, if a contrary pro- 
cedure is not abſolutely neceſſary for proſecuting * 
war or enjoying ſecurity. 

Nations who take no part in the war of belligerent 
powers, and favour no party more than another, ab- 
ſtaining from all interference, except that they equally 
tender their good offices for a reconciliation, are ſtiled 
neutral powers, and as ſuch are entitled to the rig 1 40 of 
neutrality, 5 extends to the go Aue as we 
th: js DOR le under i 5 own entitles them to 

free 1 their e and of their 
lawful occupations, commerce, &c. 
As long as a neutral nation and its citizens obſerve 
ſtrict neutrality, ſo lon their perſons and property do 
not came under the right of war. 


Neutral powers have a right to protect their citizens 
in the enjoyment of the right of neutrality: they are 
in duty 1 to enjoin on them a forbearance from 
acts of partiality, whereby either of the belligerent 
parties may be injured: they ought to prohibit the ſup⸗ 
plying either party with contraband goods, c. 


Proviſions 
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. roviſions rarried-by the ſubjects of a neutral power 
to a place | befieged or blockaded, forfeit the right of 
neutralityz and fuch goods, perhaps the veſſels alſo, 
TRIPS 4g juſtly liable-to ſeizure and confiſcation by the 
power that nin ant ſege or has e the 
8s 2; | 7 133 $4.57 

Neutral — may: nvaltnchemſclves in wat when 
their governments favour one party more enen 
. without a juſt and preponderating cauſe. 

Nations which are menen previous toa 
rupture between belligerent powers, cannot be com 

led to break through their public engagemants: — 
conſequently remain neutral, if they do not exceed the 
ny and pointed e on eb nem treaties. 


i 9 . 
o a a o . . 
T'h * 1 919 1 — * , 
4 ! : 1 £ : " f . J "x" 
* x; * 
» / - > x 1 8 
323 — 1 GAY 
4 4 | 
* 
. ” * 


red La ed 6 be 2:6 Pg od, 
2 e che rights of- the vii. of 
aach iis ex worn dy ii bs 
D v#fory we underſtand chat ee W805 con- 
forces, wherein one party is eh a8 to 


bs incapable of making farthet reſiſtance. 
Wien engagements are decifive, they will and; in the 
of the rtunate party, who, as victor, has cer- 


victory 
taint ri ghts over the vanquiſnhed in his power; which 
F * h in themſelves the natural reſult of wi) 


Tray with ir, on and for the ſake of perſpicutty; be 
called the rights of the vitter. © 
In order to determine the rights of the vir, a dif: 
is to be obſerved between temporary and final 
2 the former ends particular engagements, an 


s ot 


+ 
* 


} 
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in the courſe'of a war is often changing ſides; but the 
latter puts an end to the farther proſecution of acts of 
ee No. plenty ne nn L _ 


4 * "8 


peace. 

"I Hghts of a viewr dubing ww after an gps 
ment do not extend to the lives of the vanquiſhed in 
his power, if in any poſſible mode he can put himſelf 
in a Rate of ſecurity: for farther * of blood would 
be deſtitute of a juſt cauſe. 


The victor may keep the tad pribewss he 
may confine, enlarge or parole "ow as his own. ſafety 


requires « or admits. | 9K 0b; Df 


' Priſoners ought, therefore, to be mobs 
abuſe and unneceſſary rigour, and ſupplied with provi- 
ſions: humanity, requires their ſituation to be made as 
eaſy as poſſible, conſiſtent with the ſafety of the victor. 


The victor has the right to ſecure himſelf againſt all 
thoſe perſons of his adverſary who have not borne 
arms; as, infants, women, aged perſons, &c. 

In caſe of final victory, the victor has all thoſe ri 
againſt his adverſary, both with reſpect to 2 
things, which flow from and are warranteq e 
rights of reparation, defence and ſecurity. 


If theſe rights are fatisfied, and the e i injuries 
ceaſe—if the damages, are repaired, and the victor eu- 
joys ſecurity.— there is no longer a juſt cauſe for war: 
farther, hoſtilities 3 3 A naturally unlaw- 
ful, and the victor ought to conſent to equitable terms 
of peace: becauſe, it is the nature of ajuſt war to be 
abſolutely neceſſary for the enjoyment of ſecurity and 

peace; z and the ſcope of lawful proceedings 'is, is, that 
thereby theſe defirable ends may be obtained d! 
cured. ; ", * 


8 
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. the / facilitating meaſures. to 
T9 2 - (0 MaiFagting the ue ot. wo 51 far propoſing — 


t capitulations aud pacifications—for concluding trutes 
oo = _* andarmifticesSforcomplaining againſf outrages, accord. 
Ang to the euſtoms of nations, &c. by — rb s of 

ture, &c. come pro under the cuſt na- 

F 1 ons and are not et {th to the has of r ereatiſe 
8 * b 
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ee Of national irc 


i ROM this t ri hts and = we 3 to 
one another hitherto, ex hed, it is evident, that na- 
tions are often under a.neceffity to tranſact public affairs 
witk one another: there ought, therefore, to be perfect 
liberty for each nation to lay, before others its requeſts, 
complaints, and other public concerns for its ow proſ- 
| and Fcurity. : . "ot T9? Tt) 
This natural li „Which i is © ffettht to the ſtate of 
pdflowequalieyis led the right of national intercourſe. 


As it is inconvenient for national governments to 
Aer together, and impoſſible for the maſs of the peo- 
to hold ſuch. an; —— 4 A it appears, that the 
| only mean left is, that perſons be pu ha delega ted, 
and ſent to tranſact the abi buſine the Nn 
with the government of the other. | 
3 Since perſans ſent. for managi the blic affairs of 
A nation with the 8 Ol bear the ge- 
neral name of tegates, it follows, that the rights to 
{end and to receive legates are exclufive rights of na- 
Gonal ſovereignty, which, in times of internal peace, is 


always lodged in the national government, but often 
becomes 
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beedmes doubtful, when a revolution is taking place, 
and the national controul aſſumed by one _ the 
people and conteſted by the other. 
Sal. —In caſes of unavoidable neceflity, the,s 
wy” N xerciſe nat 
reignty. it ts bids A 
bn Gag 8 it — « 
N to which he is ſent to receive 
him. 
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The perſon of a legate is ſacred and e for 
he tranſacts the concerns of an independent nation, is 
its public miniſter, and in ſome way or other its repye- 
es.! Buh nes 087% 276) 2 ü eiten 

The inviolability of a ſegate chiefly imports liberty 
6f "ſpeech, ſecuri ey of «og and the particular privi- 
| of not being amenable 0 the lows of the land. in 
Theſe public rights of a leg ate flow from the 
ciples o Mente and from the Fer nature of the Jo 
' buſineſs of nations, both with re pect to the one which 
ſends him, and that to which he is ſent? decauſe, the 
ublic concerns of nations involve'obli fo. high 
and important, that prop php dey Ws "Oo _ 
tions muſt give way. D 
Ik e behaves improj ly or in but tothe 

nation Eck he is ſet” 222 nation has no Agde to 
puniſh him, but can defire his recall a "aug — 
. from his principal. 

Se. In caſe of abſolute neceſſity, the principles os nature 
<þ warrant the impriſonment or ſafe-keeping of an injurious 
legate; for in that ſtate a nation has a rig to ſecure itſelf 
-- . -. eyen againſt the nation which — | 

If a nation refuſes compliance with the juſt demands 
of * W gi inſults or other injuries of 

2 | m m its 


way 
ſove- 
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10 pale miniſter, the latter has a right to confidet 
ſuch RAI] as an tary! divetRly pte ing from the 


government which {u&h injurious repreſents. 
ehe Gbatihient (of and their behaviour may 
vently Become means for involving — in vio- 
lent meaſures of defence and war. 
© "The privileges of a delegate being {6 great, his miſ- 
gon und febep tie e Aa de ifſelf 
truſted to Rim wr national conſequence ; it is evident 
chat em Have juſt claim to the character o 
x legate; whois not furniſhed with and who does not 
& ſufficient documents; which actredit and teftify 
Fs public mien j Such documents have obtained 
name pf crit. Legates maſt therefore have fat 
fein extiddetitials, ard produce them, before they haye 
any right to the privileges which appertain to a public 
miniſter pf 8 court of a ſovereign nation. 

Thee law of ndtibgs has intreduced x various 
a Efforett characters, and applies different 5 1 
tiong xupreſſi ve of them, to public mirafters, w | 
ſas haveequal-rights with relpect to the 7 5 215 5 
miſſlon, ich Is the management of the publi ic concerns 
of theit principals; but, according to thoſe diſtinctions, 
y have a differert rank among the public miniſters 

xt nations ar cobrts where they refide, 

. 5s, ateording to thefe diftin&ions, b, re g ſtited an- 
8 charge; des ant, ot pdents, K. 
el e have to attend to tie commerofal intereſts of 
- 1086+ n 9 are. conſequentiy p —— ap- 


8 88 3 b government; but as they 
by * e ſovereignty, they, as public per- 
(ions, are emtithdto certain rights wie ieren! 1275 not 
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t mon - CHAPTER: XII. 7 
of the bu natural rights of nations with reſper 
ivie 1 ue, TY 
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Na A dns enjoying abſolute PER 

naturally no other affirmative rights in one —— 
than thoſe which are of imperfect obligation... All | their 
natural perfect rights are negative; they muſt not injure 
one another, and are-bound to give every one its own. 
If, therefore, they would obtain perfect affirmatiye 
rights in one another, they. muſt do} it by lawful acqui- 
ſition, founded on a a juſt title and reſulting from a lawful 
mode, by which ri r 
acquired. 

There being three modes of lawful acquilitian;'to 
bis by forfeiture, law,, and pact; it follows, that na- 
tuns tive rfe& affirmative rights in one another 
ther when injuries and damages are committed, or —— 
their right of equality is infringed, or they obtain ſuch 
rights by the dictates of natural law, if a contrary con- 
dug would prove to be an injury and cauſe. damages: 
for inſtance; if a nation, fired by, ambition, attacks 
withgut cauſe, ſolely from motives of aggrandiſement 
and conqueſt, a neighbouring power, there is fufficient 
cauſe for a nation to conſult its own ſafety, and to inſiſt 
on the treſpaſſer's forbearance; and, in caſe ſuch claim 
of right is flighted, it has the further right to joĩn and 
aſſiſt its neighbour, and to make a common cauſe with 
him againſt that nation, which muſt be confidered as a 
common enemy, nay, as an enemy to mankind, 

Nerger Sch, 
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2 15 —The rights of forfeiture and law are the foundation of 
"the rights of defence- and war. S [$52 * 2013 


But à milder. and! more humane IP by which a 
nation may acquire perfect affirmative rights i in Fukbeher, 


is the mod Of Neger o 
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Packs among nations are filed. treaties. Se 
reaties mrs th concluded by the national ſoyereigns, 


a 
or public perſons, {pecifically' veſted with 
hn, —.— wp: or) ſuch a purpoſe. Wit 
reaties. comprehend. promiſe, aner, Ache, 
| t. | Mod yin: 27; grow. 


1 In treuties 6s," che promiſe and confent a be both 
law ful and fair; the acteptance and transfer explicit and 
wellaſcertained: no-ambiguities ſhould find; place; no 
ſtreſs ſhouſd be laid upon — modes of leaving room 
for different interpretation and diſputes concerning the 
ee ek of th if nature ſhould be far 


from th 6 rulers, and are e fo ths dignity of 


nations“ k : 
hy In all ts os bee! an Al eln es plate, 


priori treaties a thoſe of lubſequent date. 

+ e At is a great queſtion, whether treaties are for the ad- 

vancement of the happigeis of: mapkand,, gr for the good 
bai | of a aten? 605 

Sch; 1.—To deteimind this eden: we LEES obſere two 

ff 135 ings: firſt, that nations, upon the ſtrength of the duties 

+ humanity, owe one another friendſhip,” aſſiſtatce and 

7 mutual go a offices; and that ſelf-intereſt will orcibly 

1113 prompt rulers to ſincerity as much as can be expected 57 

83 ee experienced from them : ſecon , that b 
eh treaty, nations pe with ſome rights l dene in 
dependence. 
© Sth Perhaps it may be objected, that they nth by 
| having a perſect claim, founded an the ſtrength of treaties, 


„ +1, than if they were ftill veſted with thoſe rights of abſolute 
independence. 
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* 6 In treating of politics, , we aſſerted, that 
the citizen is in a far more igible gon Work than, the in- 
dividual who has not parjed with any of his abſo - 77 

„ 2 5 'becauſe; the whole —— whe 

— proteftion; and the wilbof —— commu 


is intereſt is ſecured in the — 
good, ſanctioned 0 : pubke la laws 0 it the on ol te T0 
What can a weak nation e expeRt, when' = bete cep with 


> Fi werful ſtate with, which it was dl rms 
ap 70 + ich proves to be inſincere and ble "7x «14 


i have treaties been 9 — —— How 
often have they been the means of layinga fe ones 


no Ie LY How liable a Neal cr between ee of to com 


with its neighbour! , 1 ASTang13 


dc. 4. “Let us therefore aka. ahat athing but Nap os 
mould eg 5 to enter into t os, Bek 
nations . ke the Chineſe, can keep un. 
" Thackled'! Happy y thoſe which, as they 2 rene fol- 
mocn lowing the eu oms generally adopted, confine themſelves 
do treaties of amity and commerce! In. times af com- 


motion among the nations of the earth they can maintain 
2 the he charadter of fat ws of their people, ſecuring to them 


„de rige of peace and neutrality: they bid fair for being 
ü reſpected as neutral powers, as they are not bound to al- 
lo one party that [IN by ſolemn _ Tipulations Hey 

; muſt refuſe the © A 2 eh, 
Sch, g —aſtanecs of the dückeulties under Which nations may 
»bs 05 3 3— upon the rupture of other ſtates, we have ex- 


os nced amongſt ourſelves, in the-prefent conteſt be- 
tween the powers of —— and the firſt ally and L 


blk the United States of North · America. 
b ing treaties are concluded, they ought Kithfully 
to be obſerved: nothing is more pernicious to the 
common good of mankind, nothing more diſgraceful 
to a nation, than the guilt a and well-merited i og: 
by perfidy. 

Perſidy a nations is a national injury, and is 
N 15 Gras for defence and war. 


. due 


Fo . 


Ruptures 


to IId JABOM 

er, 4 cauſe; to break through all for- 

mer rat men the enemy, provided are not 

to national governments and their eittnens, heuld 

bekt eee ements which natidns 

ether by ves or by perſons delegated-for:that 

purpoſe, or by certain officers, who, by virtue of their 

name of the national ſoverei 8 to be perform- 

ed moſt faithfully, and with; the firifteſt —— 

was given him 9 2 acts of hoſtility 

and Fiolence; ements are neceſſary 

I cafe-muſt be eonfidered 

a2 FE IT in human ſhape/avurencenyto humanity, 

neceſſary 

a2 n e gayeerting 
ures for reconciliation and peace, &c e965) 

158 to eobotr gore ant wy Boy; 

12 the right af a mancatay mu hem | 
The ſovereign is bound to all that is lawfully tp | 
lates by kis-mandatary.” 17; f 
my and navy, are with powers which involve 

che right of mandatary truſts: for inſtance, 4 general 


nations may be, 222 the 
| chern sture x kind of public tad, which; both with 
into during the courſe of ſuch war, 
truft and commiſſion, have. the power to ſtipulate in 
and exactneſs : | for, an enem y nat farfeit a right that 
2 the N (ties of 1 2 party 
wh. We mar ere advent to 1 armiſtices 
bn A keto 10 A 2 
{pegifie. powers: from-the vational: government. | 
Officers of 8 15 $6.60 thoſe of 0 the ar- 
e den 


jp art [4 d 
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ic; becauſe, without ſuch a power they eould: ndt 
Meir county e dne 
. which 


a1? I 
wry . 


pacts teviihitte! Re none inthe it: Au 
2, ION.” a rand | 
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inhabit a part of "heights, 

—— I" ___ BFIKDS 
Nations may acqui 

conqueſt upon the pr principle e le of 1 

by treaties. | 
The territory of a nation may be enlarged by ac- - 


ceffion, according to the principles formerly laid down 
with reſpe& to the various modes of EN of 


property, or right in things. 
As far as a ——— extbetala; fo ker emden 
its juriſdiction; ; for, not to have juriſdiction 1 in its own 


territory would amount to a dependency inconſiſtent 
with the right of equality. 


Upon the ſame principles, national juriſdiction ex- 
tends ts thoſe things in which a nation has the right 
of eee; as, the open ſea, &c. 

The 


by ka - 


occupatey, by 


Ae wt In and law, or 
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BY Twi law of nations . a maritime 
22 — — of three leagues from 
ſhore, and over bays, rivers and harbours, where a free 
paſſage can be hindered by the batteries erected on 
their reſpective ſhores, or the excluſive right main- 
tained by means of ney fortifications. 
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